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INTRODUCTION 


Tun legacy of India; how ich a heritage, drawing contributions, 
as it does, ftom diverse races and from many epochs both preced- 
ing and following the great Aryan incursion from the lands 
Ig beyond the snow-capped ranges of the Hindu Kush. From 
The prehistoric civilization of the Indus valley, brought to light 
by excavations at Harappa snd Mohenjodiso, to British India 
in the twentieth century is a span in all probability of from five 
to sie thousand years. During all these centuries the peoples 
(f Indis have lived their lives and evolved their civilization in 
comparative isolation; for i£ we except the invasion of Alerander 
of Macedon and of the Bactrian Greeks who followed him dur- 
ing the second century nc, it is only during a comparatively 
brief period, and that the most recent of this immense are of 
time, that European infuences have made themselves seriously 
delt in the sub-continent, Yet so momentous are the conse- 
quences of he impact af Great Britain upon India daring the 
pst one hundred and fifty years that it comes as something ofa 
shock to discover from the concluding chapter of this volume 
how little has been added during that time to the legacy of 
Tadia in the sense in which that word is here employed. In 
the sphere of administration, of jurispradence, of engineering 
achievement, and of political science it would be diffieult to 
exaggerate the consequences of the contact of the two peoples, 
yet throughout the pages which he devotes to Indo-Britsh 
Svilization Mr, Garratt is chiefiy at pains to show that no euch 
exists, in the shape, that it to say, Of what he refers to 
as ‘some now form of civilization? derived from “the close con- 
‘tact between India and England”. 

Nevertheless it would be a mistake to dismiss as wholly 
irrelevant to the subject-matter of this volume the influence 
‘exerted upon the culture of India by the advent of the British, 
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x Introduction 
"The legacy of India is not statie, it it an organism growing in 
Fehon nd content, and for generations yet unborn it may 
‘Mal e dat che contribution made to it by the British people 
May prove to have been an incalculable one, Even to-day the 
inflasace of the English language upon the development of 
i vernacular is plainly apparent, while the eect of English 
lcd edition aa force monlding the mind of modern India 
Fas boen profound, Purity and ficiency of administration; the 
aut Stl men in the eyes of the av; hae together with 
erty and of the sovereignty of the people expresing 
itself theough representative inaeatons have been sown by 
Englishmen upon Indian wil, What will come of chem? Wil 
Ald prove toe purely exotic plam which when no longer 
enia by dioe who sowed tho eed will wither and die! Or 
Ta the entus of the Indo-Aryan race that in it which wil 
enable tiem to daw ev Hf from the soil in which they have 
een planted? Some indications of the probable annwers to these 
edo ate provided by the legacy of India ewe e it to-day. 
"We knw deed tht pli science—-artbabartra in San- 
aisits a favourite subject with Indian scholars some centu 
Mia before the Christian era; The social contract as an origin 
T kingship i dcaned in the now famous work attributed to 
Kautys, the chief Miniter of the Emperor Chandraguptu, 
About tha year goo mc. And it wonld seem that the people who 
dontraeted for a king n there early days did so in order that 
hare should be vome external authority capable of insuring that 
She Iawn and regulation of the various corporate bodies which 
Jud come into existenoe were respected, “The King’, wrote 
Yajnavsdiya, mart dicipline and establi again on the path 
od thasg all wuch as have erred fom their own laws, whether 
amilie, casten, guilds, associations,» » ? Te a probable that che 
endency towards self-government evidenced by there various 
(enor of corporate activity received fresh impetus from the 
Buddhin rejection of the authority ofthe priethood and farther 






































Introduction x 
by its doctrine of equality as exemplified by its repudiation of 
caste, Te is indeed, to the Buddhist books that we have to turn 
for an account of the manner in which the affairs of these eariy 
examples of representative self-governing institutions were con- 
cred. And it may come aea surprise to many to learn that in 
‘the Assemblies of the Buddhists in India two thowsand years 
ind more ago are to be found the rudiments of our own parlin- 
mentary practice of the present day, ‘The dignity of the 
Anerably was preserved by he appointment of a special officer 
the embryo of ‘Mr. Speaker’ in our House of Commons, A 
cond olficer was appointed whose duty it was to sce that when 
ecemury « quorum was secured—the prototype of the Pari 
mentary Chief Whip in our own system. A member in 
usines did so in the form ofa motion which wa 
discusion. Tn some cm 

















ing 
then open to 
this was done once only, in others 
hree times, thus anticipating the practice of Parliament in 
equitng that a BIN be read a third time before it becomes law, 
Tf Wtcustion disclosed « difference of opinion the matter was 








decided by the vote of the majority, the voting being by ballot. 

‘Many centuries later inserptions probably of the tenth cen- 
tury ay in the Vakontha Perumal temple at Uttaramallur in. 
touthera India, provide ut with a peture in great detail of the 
fyrtem of village tele government, including the principle of 
‘ection, then in foree, and it seems probable that, though mb- 
merged by the flood of duorders which accompanied the break 
Up of the Mughal Empire, the principle of representative welf- 
government, whether expressed in the form of village panebayetr 
rof other small nies such as those to which reference has been 
made, has persisted through the vast viisitudes of at last two 
ind a half millennia of Tndian history. Tf this beso, the inference 
to be drawn, however tentatively, would seem to be that the 
feed now sown will prove capable of drawing nourishment from 
the soian inference supported by the success of mumerous 
{Indian public men in those branches of parliamentary are which 














x Introduction 

the constitutional system in force during the past thirty years 
doa necenarily tended to encourage, such as zhetorie, dislectical 
ability, obstruction—all those weapons in short which may be 
‘aid to be the especial prerogative of the politician doomed to 
fonction in perpetual opposition. 

‘Let me now return to those aspects of the contact between 
Great Britin and India with which in the concluding chapter 
(Mr. Garratt is more particulary concerned. He dismisses quite 
rightly the charge too often brought that the British deliberssly 
destroyed a flourishing Indian civilization; but he dos Jay at the 
door of British rule in India failure, where success ought pre- 
sumably to have been achieved, to efect a union of Hindu and 
Enropean learning, This fiilure, he argues, has been due in the 
main to the fact that England has never seriously considered 
Tudia as a colonie de pruplemens but only as a calonie d'exploise- 
Hm. This is doubtless true, yet there are 
have dronk deep at the wells of Western 
Englishmen at least who have aequired a deep insight into the 
Indian mind, and chere mast be, ane would suppor, some more 
fandamental explanation of the slmast complete abtence of the 
Kind of cultural synthesis that might be expected from the close 
contact over a considerable period of time of two civilizations 
tach a8 thote ofthe British and of the Hindus. Can it be eid, 
in fact, that ie iein the case of the British only that rach a fasion 
kasno taken place? Ts there, for example, a distinctive Hindu- 
Muslim civilization? The contact of the Mime with the 
Hindus has been of far greater duration end from the point of. 
view of numbers on a faz greater scale. Moreover, they have 
treated India as a colonie de peuplement and not a a colonie 
exploitation. OF course the two civilizations have reacted the 
fone upon the other, Maslim architecture owes something to 
anlier Hindu design and much to earlier Hindu craftsmen, as 
Mr. Briggs telle us in hie chapter on the subject, and it was no 
dobe the impact of the monotheism of Iam upen the pan- 














Introduction sii 
heim of the Hind that gave rs in de courte othe eat of 
the Sikhs, Urda wish its distinctive literature was, a Siz Abdul 
Qui reminds us a direct and seriking product af the inter- 
mingling of the two peoples, But broadly speaking, Malis and 
Hindus remain to thie day peoples apart with their awn dis- 
tinetive religions, languages, Iiterarure, and social systemi; snd 
Jes sry, a remarkable thing that chough the Sst serous in- 
cartion ofthe Manlio Inds took place shout the time of the 
Norman Conquest of England there never haa been any such 
fusion of races in the case of the Muslims and the Hindus as has 
one to the making of the Englih people. What, then, i the 
of so surprising a state of sis? A main casi, 
the caste system ofthe Hindos which par 
the cate ofthe higher and more cultured clames of the people— 
not only stands in che may of ny admixtare of blood with chat 
of other peoples but renders intimate socal intercourse i= 
posible, Inch crcumeance the eristence side by side of two 
distint civilizations, even at the end afa thousand yesss of clore 
Jomtapasition, becomes inteligible. And i£ it be objected that 
iconography as an Tndian art ina prodact of the fuion of 
European and Indian influences ofthe kind which beyond India's 
western boundaries gave birch to Sananian art and within them 
Vo Gandharensealptar, it hs tobe observed dat he Badii 
‘who supplied the Indian influence rejected caste and that in 
the cae of the Hindus themselves caste had not in thoee early 
days acquired the complexity, the rigidity, or the exclusive- 
mes of later mes. Pera of Mr. Mains chapter on caste 
snd the strecrare of society will serve to show how formidable 
re the barriers in the way of thst intimate intercourte between 
the Hindu and other peoples out af which alone some new form 
of civilization coală be expected to emerge. 
But thisienot to say, of conme, that thone races which, thogh 
living in India, have nor amalgamated vith the Hindu people 
have nat contributed to the legacy which Indis has bequeathed 




















av Introduction 
to mankind, Nor, indeed, would Me, Garat suggest any such 
thing, On the contrary it is probable that the legacy of India 
would have been the poorer fr any such fasie 
occurred in our own country. Had the Muiins, for example, 
‘Adopted the Hindu practice in the matter of the disport of 
heir desd, the peerless mausoleum st Agra admittedly one 
E the outstanding buildings of alltime, might never have seen 
the light of 

“Here, then iv one cause of what the reader of this boo, wh 
‘he Ii page hasbeen turned and the volume itl hid down, 
wil undoubtedly conclude iaa striking characteristie of the 
legacy of India, namely, is infinite variety, Bat thin it not the 
only cause, "There are, cach contributing to it, the three Indi 
af which Mr. Codrington writen the India of the gree ces 
standing out in contrast with the India ofthe hill and forest 
Peoples, and between thene two the ndia of the villages serving 

link between life in ier complex and life in its primitive 

forms, The thought characteritie of there three Indias, ranging 
dium simple aboriginal superstitions through. the variegated 
blief an agricultural and pastoral people to the subtle meta 
Physics and philosophies of the intellectuals, has found exprer 
tion both in literature and in art, How great has been the 
infiuence of agricultural India on the evolution of her culture is 
evidenced by the widespread worship of the lingam and the yont 
and by such religious celebrations of the present day as that of 
e Hol the great feiral of springs or ngain by the place which 
the Jataka tales occupy in Boddhir Iiteraturo and by much 
of the subject-matter of the great epics, the Rämäyana and 
the Mabibbdvata, Neither in this al for the thought 
ing from these threo fountains poured in very early dayi, long 
before Islam came to add stil farther to the diversity of Tndiin 
civzation, through diferent fers, Rrakmanialy Budd, 
snd Ji, acquiring in the proce, despite the ict that tine 
tained one basic belief unatered—that of arma and trans 















































Introduction x 
migration—new and widely differing characteristics, A typical 
illustration of this diversity is to be found in the religious archi- 
tecture of Brahimanical Hinduism and of Buddhism, In che cic 
of the former outstanding features are the shrines to the in- 
finitely diverse deities ofthe Hindu pantheon; in the cae of the 
latter the chapter-hall derived from the Buddhist practice of 
menbly and the ipa representing the cenotaph of the founder 
ofthe Order, One thing the Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain builders 
had in common, whether hewing their temples out of the grent 
Tock escarpments at such places as Ajanta and Ellora, or build- 
ing them of wood or stone; they were sculptors as well as archi- 
tects, And during a period extending over many centuries they 
Covered the land with buildings whose very structure they often 
‘hid under an amazing exuberance of ornamentation, jut asthe 
‘Indian musician is apt to hide the tane by the plethora of grace 
notes with which he delights to embellish it, Hence the com- 
trast with the architecture of the Muslima, whose religions 
practice forbade the sculpture of images and whose architecte 
and craftsmen relied for effect upon the symmetry and propor- 
tion of their buildings and upon mural design in letters such 
asthe beautiful kui script for their omamentation. But the 
buildings of the Muslims, as has already been indicated, differed 
‘rom those of the Hindus not only in syle but toa contderable 
extent in purpose also, While the Hindu burns his dead and 
scatters the shes upon the waters of hit sired rivers, the Mase 
im follow the practice of burial, withthe result that tombs are 
to be found amongst hit most famous buildings, And in thi 
connexion it may be noted in pring that the method of 
posing of the dead in the cute of yet another fragment of the 
Indian people che Pares, hu provided Indi, n the Towers of 

lence, with yet one more distinctive type of building, “Then 
again, Muslim worship is congregational, hence the spacious 
courts of his mosques and the pulptsofhisimama; Hindu temple 
worship on the other hand is individual, hence the multiplicity 























i Introduction 
‘of shrines housing the images before which the worshipper per- 
forms his genuflexions and on whote altar he lays his offerings. 
For the visitor to Indi it is these many and various buildings — 

Dravidian, Brahmanical, Buddhin, Jain, and Manlim—deriting 

i, religious, and social, their varying 
characteristics, that constitute the outward and visible part of 
the legacy of India, For descriptions of es many other facets the 
reader must turn to the chapters devoted to particular subjecta, 
wherein he will find accounts of the contributions made by 
Tndia both to science and to the art. Dat it may not be thought. 
to be inappropriate to an introductory chapter of a general 
character that something should be said in conclusion of the 
Jese tangible and more elusive aspect of India's Jegacy. For the 
legacy which the bequeathes is not exhausted with its material 
amets. Tt ie characterized by a particular attitude towards life 
on the part of her people which cm bert be described as other 
worldliness, Te js true that the inflow of the virile though to a 
linge extent materialistic civilization of Europein the nineteenth. 
century wat accompanied by a great churning cf che ocean of 
thought in India; yet below a surface of froth thrown up in the 
proces til ie che deep waters ofthe spiritual life of her peoples, 
‘Throughout the centuries peasant and philosopher, Hindu, 
Buddhist, and Jain, has set before himself one immediate gosl— 
that of bringing to an end the relentlessly revolving cycle of 
birth, old age, death, and rebirth, What lay beyond the eyele 
itself was a matter for impotent speculation, since not even those 
‘who had burst their bonds asunder and had thereby acquired 
complete enlightenment could render the beyond and the 
hereafter intelligible to thone who remained within the auto- 
matically revolving cage of sentient existenco—and necessarily 
to, for wore the infinite to be comprehended by the finite it 
could only mean that the infinite had ceased to be the infinite. 
"The striving of man wat concentrated, therefore, upon rleate 
from ai existence governed inexorably by the ion law of cause 
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Introduction wil 
and effect. In India the dictum “as a man sowe so shall he reap? 
pouenes a literalnew of terrible, of universal, and of ineicapabie 
application. Makiha the gosl of the Hindu, Siddabosd the goal 
of the Jain, Nireina the goal of the Buddhist—all these were 
salvation in the vense of escape from the squirrel's cage, ‘the 
magic shadow-show’, of Omar Khayyam, ‘played in a box whore 
candle is the sun round which we phantom figures come and go’ 
"The six orthodox systems af Hindu philosophy were devoted to 
tho mmo end. 

Tf one may attempt to generalize where the whole genius of 
a people from the simple-minded peasant to the subtle-t 
metaphysician has been devoted with infa 
attainment of a single end, one might perhaps say that broadly 
apeaking there were three main roads by which the wayfarers in 
this world have sought to reach the goal. These are the näna 
märga or way of knowledge, pictured in a vast and abstruse 
Philosophical literature; the karma märga or way of action, in- 
volving the proper observance ofthe complexritual of Hinduism, 
‘worship in the temples of Vishnu or Shiva, the celebration ofthe 
great festivals and the taking part in pilgrimages, and over and 
ähove all these the ingredients of popalar Hinduim, the altri 
tic performance by a man of his eattedharma, or duty, in 
accordance with the teaching of the Züagevad- id whercin it. 
is id down that action performed with no hope or desire for 
reward, but solely because it is his duty, has no power to bind a 
‘man to earth. And finally the bhakti märga or way of complete 
devotion to God, when a man gives up all cle and devotes him- 
efto continuous and estate adoration of the delty, a method 
pictured and symbolized in the literature devoted tothe worship 
Of Krishna and expounded by many sints, of whom the great 
Vaishnava mint offifteenth-century Bengal, Sri Krishan Chaita- 
nya, may be taken as an example. 

‘The outward and visible sign of this immense religious fervour 
‘which has pervaded the centuries isto be found, as has been mid, 









































E Introduction 
in the many and varied monuments of religions architecture, 
painting, and sculpture which stand ui milestones upon Ine 
age-long quest after God; for an appreciation of the inward and 
spiritual grace which is of the ewence of it the reader murt 
‘turn to the chapter contributed by Sir S, Radhakrishnan to this 


volume, 
ZETLAND. 





INDIA IN EUROPEAN LITERATURE AND. 
THOUGHT 


Normo is more misleading than a half-truth, and it would be 
hard to find a more apposite illustration of this than the old 
adage about Rave and West never meeting. ‘No statement could 
be more inaccurate, In spite of geographical, linguistic, and 
racial obstacles, the intercourte between India and Europe 
throughout the ages has been almost uninterrupted, and each 
has reacted upon the other in a remarkable fashion. ndia ha 
mever been entirely isolated, Before the dawn of history, as 
recent archaeological investigations have shown, an extensive 
cchaleolthie caleare existed in the plains of the lower Indus, 
which was closely connected with contemporary cultures in 
Mesopotamia and Asia Minor. Commerce between the mouth 
of the Indus and the Persian Gulf was unbroken down to Bad- 
hist times, while we have direct evidence of eariy trade by sea 
between the Phoenicians of the Levant and western India as 
early as 975 a.c., when Hiram, king of Tyre, sent his fleet of 
“Ships of Tarshith’ from Ezion Geber, at the head of the Gulf 
of Akaba in the Red Sen, to fetch “ivory, apes and peacocks’ ftom 
the port of Ophir to decorate the palaces and the Temple of 
King Solomon, Whether Ophir is the ancient port of Sup 
not fur from Bombay, or an unidentified harbour on the south- 
i ported 
came from Indi, And with merchandise there invariably 
‘comes an exchange, not only of motif in pottery, jewellery, and 
ind idea, ‘The Phoenicians 
connecting link between the Indian and 
van cultores, and this link goes back to very esty 
























lines. 
‘We next turn to the Greeks. The language of the Aryan 
invaders of the Punjab, their culture, and their social and 





2 India in Buropean Literature and Thought 
traditions, have suficient similarity to those of the 
Tdo-Germanic peopl of arly Europe to warrant the conclusion 
"dat st some easly period they must have been in close contact, 
though it is seareely necenary o warn the modern reader that 
identity of language and culture do not necomarily indicate 
community of re, But here can be no doubt about thes 
Jnr between the society depicted in the Homeric and Vedie 
poems. In both we ind afi, staat fle descending from che 
orth upon a more advanced but unwarlike and decadent people, 
conquering thm, itermanying, and absorbing their culture, 
Both worship the gods ofthe ‘upper at’, Father Heaven (Za 
‘rap, Jupiter, Dyas pita), Mother Barth, the wide expanse 
(of Heaven (Oipans, Varun), the Dawa (Aurors, Ushat), the 
San (Huo, Stay). Society in both is patriarchal and tribal Te 
sonst of a amber o loy kit clan, in exch of which the 
Hag hh ah of be is Horas ba 
Epic Age as depicted in Homer and the Mababbirata ix 
aring. Tn both, far instame, the warriors fight fom a chara, 
tnd not ike the later Greeks or the Rajptes, om horseback 
Neither the Hellenes nor the Aryans of the Panjab, however, 
retained any recollection of the time when they had been 
‘ited, and, when they once more met it was as zangen. 
"They were brought nto touch through Penia, "The mighty 
Penian Empire, ruled over by Iranians who were themueivr 
invmen ofthe Vedi Aryans stretched from the Mediterranean 
to the Indus, and included both Greeks and Indians among iis 
abject, “The enn contact between Greece and India was 
rade about $10 n.c, when Darius the Great, having advanced 
senta Greek mercenary 
named Scjlx of Cryanda to ail down the siver to its mouth, 
and make his way home by the Red Sea, Scylax took the a 
Toute followed by the Phoenician and, after a voyage 
drosnd à half yerr, duly arrived at Aninon, e moder Suez 
His account of ls adventures was probably utilized by Hero- 










































India in European Literature and Thought s 
dotus, who was born at Halicarnassus, not far from Caryanda, in 
4842c., the year before the death of Gautama Buddha, Flero- 
dotus has a good deal ta tellus about India he knows that thers 
pere two races, the dark aboriginals and the fair Aryans (white 
ike the Egyptians’, asa later writer calls them), He tll of the 
crocodile of the Indus, the extremes of heat and cold in the 
Punjab, and the cotton, peri to sheep's woo, of which the 
Indians made thei clothes, Hle is tho first to recount the famous 
legend of the gigantic anes which guarded the Indian gold, and 
several of the storis which occur in his narrative, for instance, 
that of the foolish Hippocleides, who ‘didnt care” when he 
danced away his wife, have been traced to the Buddhist Fätatar 
or Birth-Stories, More important, perhapa, is his description 
of religious sect which ate nothing which had life and lived 
on a grain like millet, for ths tems to be a reference to the 
Buddhists or Jains. A later Greek traveller and writer about 
India who fourihed about a century after this was Crean, 
who wat for twenty years a resident at the court of Suse, where 
he was physician to Artaxerxes Mnemon, having been taken 
prisoner at the battle of Cunaxa (qot xc). Unfortunately 
Ctesias has none of the sobriety of Herodotus, He is quite un- 
critical, and overlays a kernel of historical fact with a mau of 
picturesque fable. At this timo India was fally aware of the 
txitence of the Greeks or Ioniana (avana, Fo 
‘lo mentioned in the inscriptions of Darius, Panini, who is 
‘usually assigned to the seventh century c, mention th 
Yavanäni lipi, or Greek script. During the whole of thi 
period Persia was the link between Greoce and In 
troops took part in the invasion of Greece in 480 a.c, while 
Greek officials and mercenaries served in vations parte of the 
Empire, including India, ‘Ae no time’, it has been said, were 
means of communication by land mare open, of the conditions 

2 Tisi the eon dre Some authori plc it much eer 
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4 India in European Literature and Thought 
amore favourable for the interchange of ideas between India and 
the West. 

"This may account for the influence of Indian 
development of Greek philosophy. One of the most marked 
features of the period preceding the Persian Wars was the revole 
against the simple eschatology of Homer, and the search for a 
deer explanation of the meaning of life. These speculations, 
it must be oberved, originated with the Ionian Greeks of Asia 

ino, who were in touch with Persia, ‘The father of Greek 
philosophy wat Thales of Miletus, but the foundations of Greek 
metaphysics were lid by the Elestc school, Xenophanes, Par- 
menides, and Zeno, who sought for the One Reality undetiying 
material phenomena in very much the same spirit as the authors 
of some of the later Vedic hymns and the Upanishads. Then 
came the Orphic movement. On the ultimate origin of the 
complex esoteric doctrines which we may conveniently group 
together under the title of Orphism we are quite in the dark, 
ot we know that its chief features weze a more or les explicit 
pantheim, a deprecation of the body in comparison with the 
toil and the belief that the soul is imprisoned in the body, from 
hich the seeks release, Orphiam appears to haveoriginatedwith 
Phereeydes of Syros (. 620 1), and his di 

Pythagoras was barn about $80 mc. at the cosmopolitan 
island of Samos, and, according to his biographer Tamblichus, 
travelled widely, studying the esoteric teaching of the Egyp- 
tians, Amyrians and even the Brahmans, 

“Tels not too much’, yi Gatle,* to same that the csios Gree, 
who was a contemporary of Buddha, and Jt map be of Zoroaster toy 
would have acquired a more or Jew exact knowledge of the Kant in that 
age of intellectual fermentation, through the medium of Penia, Te 
mart be remembered in this cannoxion, that de Adatic Greeb, at 
‘the time whan Pythagoras aill dwelt in his Jonian home, were under 
the single swap of Cyran, the founder of the Perian Empire's 

* Raplon Acie udin, pp. 89-8. Ob Grek hia ita 



































India in Burapean Literature and Thought — 5 
"The moa startling of the theories of Pythagoras was that ofthe 
transmigration of the soul from body to body. Herodotas 
traces this to Egypt, 

“The Baptis, ha tays, wene the fint to broach the opinion that 
the onl i Immortal, and that, wen the body dien it enen inno the 
omoi aima wich orm e the monu, thence paming on from 
neal to another, ant ehas circled through the Forms le 
entats whlch tenant the hod the water and the ale which e 
‘entens again os Raman fae nd l born anew. The wicie parod 
ofthe trmigntion i (dey y) tre thoman yams ‘Tete ae 
‘Geek tery sone of an eather, one f à tr dio, vo have br 
rowed th doctrine from the gps, and petit formar wo eir 
Herodotus, Nike Plato and others, attributes all wisdom to 
Egyptian voorca s was only natural. The Greeks were deeply 
impressed by the great antiquity of Egyptian civilization, iu 
lofty temples, and its closely guarded religious mysteries, Onne 
gnatum pro magnifico. Unboteanately, ita extremely doubtful 
Whether the Egyptians did actually belere m tanmipn- 
on, and i i probable that the Greeks were misled by the 
Paintings on the tombe depicting the tribunal of Onis, which 
‘hey dd not properly understand, Tt is more ely that Pytha- 
oras was influenced by India than by Egypt, Almont all the 
heorien, religious, philosophica, and mathematical, wught by 
‘the Pythagoreans, were inown in Tad inthe ath century 2e» 
snd the Pythagorean, like the Jains and Buddhin refrained 

































from the destruction of life and eating meat, and regarded cer- 
PIA 
jis playa almost an great a part in 
Greek as in Indian religious thought, Both Pythagoras and 





Empedocles claimed to pones the power of recollecting their 
ithe Metempeychosis i refereed to in many pastges in 

* Heodaey, book chap. 129. Compare Cieero, Tune: Dip, i. 16. 

2 yag renanbened having fongin, m Buphorbus, in the Trojan 





6 India in European Literature ond Thought 
Pindar, and, with the complementary doctrine of Karm, it is 
the keystone of the philosophy af Pisto. The sal is forever 
ling through a "eyele of necenity’: the evil it does in one 
semicircle of ie pilgrimage ir expiated în the other, “Each tou, 
enn Pandy ume nf cd 
sal recive one agreed to his desire” But mot 
of lis the famous apgue of ete Panghyln, wid wück 
Peto sppropstly ends the Republic, Ee ees the diembodiad 
tonis chooring their next incarnations at the hands of Lachesis 
anghter of Neconicy’ (harmd perioniied). Orphen chooses 
the body fa van, Tenit that of an ape, Agamemnon that 
ofan eagle, “Ta like manne, ome of the animals passed into 
nen, and into one another, the unjust pasing into the wild, and 
‘he jst nto the tama." 

Te in intereing to note that India was paning through a 
parallel stage of development about the same time or somewhat 
Earlier (eo ioo ss). Men were no longer content with the 
posit of arhly hppines, to be foloned by an endle lif 
of lis inthe als of Yama. They wanted ro achieve the release 
2 the soul by correct knowledge. Transmigration ist appears 
in the Bräbmanas and Upanisbad, the most ancient prote com- 
mentaro on the Jar. ‘The enence of thet teaching is that 
‘the individual sol isan emanation of the World Soul, which, 
entering on a cycle of terrestrial incarnations, passen from body 
to body in a seemingly endless round, now a» à god, now i 
aman, now aban animal or even plan, finding no reli fom 
pin and vlering nti it i fallyabrorbed, Ys the dewdrop 
Iv absorbed inthe Ocean’. "This i "liverance (mols, mut, 
Mov). To in the Indi thinker added the doctrine of kar 
raton, He whose action in à former life were pare wil be 


‘War, epee had beens n pant nero e oy aa a bid, 
sn sy ain th ccr (rg 15 Di 

7 Tor le pi bewoon Pistoni and Idium philosophy, we B. J. 
ewe, Te Mange of Pla 

































India in European Literature and Thought — 7 
reborn as a Brthian or Kshatriya, while the ei-doee will be 
seborn asa dog, a hog, or a Chandala’. As in Orphism, the soul 
during its earthly pilgrimage ia regarded as a fillen angel, doing 
penance for her sins; only when the wheel of births and destha 
comes fall circle can she regain her Jost inheritance, Orphim 
and its later developments and Indian transcendental 
sophysbound in parallels, ind philoophy atebaters 
to ignorance (avida): this ie the Soc 

sian willingly". The well-known aimi 
the seventh book of Plato's Republie opens, 
Vedinta doctrine of Afäy or Ilusion. ‘The soul, imprisoned in 
matter, thirsts after objects of desire as the hart pants for the 
















rom the Unreal lead me to the Rel 
rom Danes to the Ligh, 
From Dash Ime, 
finds many an echo in Plato's Dialogues. The resemblances are 
s0 numerous that it would be tedious to enumerate them, and 
fone or two examples must sufico. ‘The most remarkable is the 
Orphic legend that the Universe was formed in the body of 
Zous, after he had swallowed Phanes, the ofopring of the gres 
‘World Fg, in whom all the seeds of things are prevent. ‘Thus 
the world i che body of God: the heavens are hi ead, the sun 
and moon his eyes, and the ether his mind, Tn the sme way 
we are told in the tenth book of the Institutes of Mans how the 
Supreme Soul produced by a thought a Golden Egg (Bri 
vá from which he wat born as Brahma, ‘The resemblance 
‘between the two legends is too clone to be accidental. The doc- 
ie of Xenophanes (570 n.c.), that God is the eternal Unity, 
the univemal and governing it by His thought, 
after time in port-Vedie Hindu Herature. Enpe- 
Aocte, besides believing in transmigration, holds a namber o£ 
tenets which are curiously like those of Kapila, the author of 




















8 India in Buropean Literature and Thought 
the Stmlbya system. Kapila traces the evolution of the material 
world to primeval matter, which it acted upon by the three 
"alii or gunas, sattva, rajar, and tamas, lightness, activity, 
and heavinem Empedocles looka on matter as consisting of 
the four elements, carth, water, air, and fire, acted upon by the 
motive force of lore and hu 
‘Attention has been called to the resemblance between the 
Hindu Varnat of Cartes, Brthmens, Kehatriyas or warriors, 
Velas or townsfolk and Sade, and the division of the ideal 
polity in Plato's Republic into Guardians, Auxiiasier, and Ce 
men! The story that Socrates proposes to tell abont their 
divine origin, in order that the syitem may be perpetuated, 
otherwise tho state will certainly perish’, is curiously like the 
Vedie myth about the origin of the four custes ftom the month, 
arma, thighs, and feet of Parusha, the Primeval Mana Are 
these mere coincidences? Rusebius preserves a tradition, which 
he attributes to a contemporary, the well-known writer on har- 
sonics Arstorenas, that certain learned Indians actually visited 
Athens and conversed with Socrates, They asked him to explain 
the object of Hs philosophy, end when he replied, 'an inquiry 
into human afli’, one of the Indians barst out laughing, 
"How he asked, ‘could a man grasp human things without frst 
mastering the Divine?” (Broi Bè Apiørófeos 4 povode "Dav 
elnan rèr dyor vorov, Abiyo yàp diyev Zunpáras vv 
Antpar deron oa. vid, mlnaira abro meféverBan nf woidy 
deleondekn. roD 8 nderos ör nr wep v0 dilpurivo Blov, 
kurapeddont vår "ddn, Ayova pa) Bivana vo rd ddpóma 
sarda, dysoterd ye và Ota)? Lf Eusebius i to be believed, 
we muse revise many of out preconceived notions about early 
intercourse between the two countries, 
Greece and Indi, however, were destined to be brought into 

1A Ursi, Ti Mee of Pas 

? Jp, boty Rig Vela, 9o 

Bobo Pro. Bon 3 





























India in European Literature and Thought 9 
yet closer and more direct contact, ‘The older Greek Suites 
were exclusive in their outlook, To them, all non-Gresks were 
barbarians, and it needed some great shock to break down the 
barriers dividing them froma the outer world, "This was provided 
by Alexander the Great himself only half Greek, bat wholly 
inspired by the Greek spirit of inquiry. When he et out on 
famous expedition to the Fart it was at an explorer a well a a 
conqueror: on his rf were a zumber of trained historians and 

s. In the spring of 37 c., the Macedonian hoplites, 
ng marched half acros Asia, entered the defiles of the Hindu 
Kush and found themselves in the fertile plains ofthe Punjab, 
Alexander's first halt was atthe great ety of Tesla, where, for 
the first time, the civilizations of East and West found them- 
selves directly confronted, Taxa was of special interest for the 
scientists jn Alexander’ train, a being one of the lading sats 
of Hindu learning, where crowds of pupils, sons of princes 
and wealthy Brihmans, resorted to etudy ‘the three Vedas and 
tighten accomplishment. After defeating the Hinda prince 
Porus on the banks of the Hydaspes, Alexander travelled dows 
‘the Indus to its mouth, establishing fortified poses or 'eolonies 
at strategic points, and tarned his face westwards in October 
325 mc. Tn June 323 he died of fever at Babylon. 

"The actual effect of Alexander's invasion of India was 
negligible, and no mention of the event occum in contem- 
porary literature. After his dent, the empire which he lud 
founded quickly dissolved, snd by 317 xc. nearly al traces of 
Greek rule had vanished. But Alexander had broken down the 
wall of separation betwen East and West, and the contact 
thus made was never again totally om. About the time of 
‘Aleranders death, a new ruler, Chandragupta Maurya, had 
established himself in the Ganges valley, and he quickly ex- 
tended hit empire to the Punjab, He wat so succesful that 
‘when, in $05 1c, Seleucus Nicator tried to repest his pre- 
ecesiors exploits, he was defeated and glad to come to terms, 












































10 India in European Literature and Thought 
An slice wus formed and cemented bya mariage between the 
Tadian King anda Grec prince. This wer the begining ofa 
long, intimate, and fruitful intercourse between the Greck and 
Thala eur wèch was continued by Chandragupta" on and 
frandin, Binds and Aiea, Arann fom the Oreck 
Fonarchi of the West resided t Pitaliput, the Mauryan 
capita "The most important of these was Meguhene, who 
ote a detailed acount of Chandragupta empire, much of 
‘hich has Been preyed: Megathencs wat gest imprened 
Ty the reembance between Grck and Indian phloophy 
STamuny pi, hoy he teaching are with thatthe Grek 
Dein data vedi lura badge en end i at 
ie dope ghi at the Dye mo eta Govern d Maler 
spits de ide Abst gener td neal alt 
tung ew urn tthe Orc decoy od 08 tay other 
Di Lie Paro, they reste fit hon te mor 
Oy ote od inde judge hic i he thr wo sa 
“The sciunt wihtn by Mepathens, pplenendng is did 
the carla ork of Alermders conpanon, gere the Grek 
werld a vivid impresion of the great and opulent civilization of 
Tatenporur Inl. Thelateicoune bere the Indian and 
die e qu eim a tmi co d 
courted, Meginbeaes repetely vid Pilputa. Ha- 
uir maintained naming repondence ith Andachu]. 
Te mhed him to bur and end him sampler of Greek win 

ig and» Soph to tech him how to argue, Antioch 
writes in reply, saying that he hav pleasure in vending the wine 
"d rasins a Gare bu ogres at eas good frm among 
"e Greda fo trae in Sophia?” Meganthene as apparent 
tncended at Pliptra by Daimachsof Ply, wh went ox 
Tuin cf mision ium Ants 1 to Bindoka, Nar waa 
Syintheonly Greckotate to depute band io e Margen. 

V le pago qutd ia a Ceririd y d Iain gam 












































India in European Literature and Thought 11 
our: Pin alu of cuin Doy who wa nt om 
Alennirs by Peolemy Philadelphos (185-47 nc). When 
Ma eames ene o Boh Ms or egi wr 
the ditch of « mini forthe cnvenion of his neighbour, 
‘he King the Grey nase Asch, and he fr oder 
ings, Ptolemy Piadephs of Egypt, Antigonen Gons- 

of Macedonia, Magas of Cyrene, Ptolemy's half-brother, 
and Alexander of Epirus. Whether the yellow-robed menengen 
of the Law of Piety ever actully reached Macedonia or Eprun 
say be regarded a doabefl, bat there a o ren o spore 
that they did not get as far av Alexandria and Antioch, Al's 
object was not merely to promulgate Buddhism, but to erabi 
4 Sword pence’ and prevent the repetition of tragedie like the 
Kalinga massacre, which had Jed to hit convention. At the 
tame time a flouting vade was being cated on between 
Syria and India. Strabo tells wr that Indian goods were borne 
down the Oras to Earope by way of the Caspian and the Back. 
Sea, No doubt they travelled along the Royal Road fum" 
Puiipu to Tesis, and by the old moste Fom Taxia 1o 
Balkh. “This was made easier by the fact that All's empite 
seretched far west of Kabul, and the passage of merchandie 
‘through this wid country wa comparatiney safe. The evidence 
of the coins shows that daring the period when histor ia sent 
A basy life was throbbing on both sider of the frontier, and Greek 
‘nd Indian merchant were constantly coming and pln, buying. 
amd weling 

With the death of Aloka in aga a. the dose connexion with 
Pataliputra appears to kave been braken off, bot in the mean- 
time the Grek descendants of Alerander's colonists in Bactria, 
who had declared themselves independent in 250 2c, bad 
‘rowed the Hindu Kush and etaed themeeives in the Pan- 
jnb. The greatest of the Indo-Bacsn rales was Menander 

2 Toc the iV. A Sich At, pi 

nr Hay d Iain Lap E 














12 India in Burapean Literature and Thought 
(e 150 mc). Menander capital was «t Sagala (Sialkot), and 
Ja conquered fora time a comsiderable portion of the Mauryan 
Empires ‘The Bactrian Grecia have boen called ‘the Gomese 
of antiquity. By thie time they had become thoroughly 
Tndianized, and Menander war converted to the fashionable 
cres of Buddhism, His conversion je recorded in at famous 
work, the Milinda-peaha, or Qua 
Platonic dialoga in Pali, in which th 
part af Socraton. The history of the Bactrian Gresk rulers of 
The Punjab has been reconstructed from thair coinn, The earlier 
inc are of great beauty, but they sypily degenerate, and the 
appearance of bilingual mperseriptions tel it own tale. Curi 
mily enough, the Greeks have left no other memorial in India 
cet a column erected at Bemagar à Owilor Sute, by 
Helodora of Tania, anambisdor from the Maharaja Antil- 
cidar to King Bhägabadra. This column records the fact that 
Heliodorus was a devotee of Vishnu, and shows how rapidly 
the Greats were adopting the religions of thet neighbours 
"The Bactian Greet were succeeded by a namber of aka and. 
Parthian princes, snd it was at the court of one of these that the 
‘Astle Thomas's id to have fred martyrdom. The sof 
Judas Tbomas, which exin in Syriac, Greek, and Latin ventions, 
is upparentiy baned on a kernel of historical fact, and the proper 
rames, both of persons and places, have been ented. Gon- 
doherns har been recognized m Garpar, tho fito tha Magi. 
‘About aum, 48 there tribos were replaced by the Yueh-Chi 
or Kuhan horde from Cental Abia. ‘The Kuahtn Empire 
reached is zenith undar Kanishka, who seems to have cceeded. 
tothe throne about a.p. T20, His capital was at Peshiwar, but 
























Y open, didnt Ini, p 134, 196; 
* AT tite of the Thamar nad Dondepherne legend i given n 
e ConbriágeHoory v dn i 7. Se abo Y. A Smithy Bariy Mamry 
Y India, b eb pne, md J.T. Farqeari Balt of he ha lande 
rey i7 E 





India in European Literature and Thought 13 
his far-flung empire extended as far west as Kabul and as far 
north as Kashgar. Kanishka was « convert to Buddhism, but 
his coins, with their curious medley of deities, Zoroarim, 
Hinds, Greet, and Buddhist, indicate the comopolian nature. 
of his territories, a vertable caer getivm, atthe meeting 
lace ofthe Central Asian trade-routs. Among the deities de- 
picted ae HAIOZ, ZEAHNH, and BO440, the latter in Grek 
rest, Kanishka employed Greck wotknen and iivenmitu, 
and the relic-caset discovered at the Shihjt-ki-Dher! mound 
near Peshiwar bears 1 Kharoahthi inscription to the effect that 
it was the work of ‘Agetias, overcer of Kanithh's vibir’, 
“Excavations at Tass have revealed « wealth of beautiful ejr 
Part of the Sela and Kushin periods, showing how strong was 
Greek infiuence there. Some of the Éiezes are decorated with 
Corinthian pillars. Under the Kathins that curions hybrid 
product, the so-called Gandhära school of sculpture, fourished. 
Teisa mistake, perhaps, to apply the term “school to a number 
of artists of diferen: nationalities, working in a variety of 
materials over a long period. Their most striking achievement, 
however, was the application of Hellenistic methods to the por- 
teayal of scenes in the life of the Buddha, and, more especially, 
to the delineation of the Master himself, Hitherto, Buddhists 
had been content to represent him by conventional symbols: 
it was probably the Indo-Greck artists of Gandhtra who evolved 
the Buddha figure which is accepted as canonical all over the 
Buddhist word to-day! A cosmopolitan culture, borrowed 
from Iranian, Hellenistic, Indian, and Chinese sources, spring 
"np along the Central Asian trade-ront, with its centre in what 
is now the desert between the Tarim and Khotan river, 

Meanwhile, the Par Ramana was promoting the growth of 
A cosmopolitan coltare in the Near and Middie Eart, where the 
old racial and linguistic prejadices were fast melting away. 

1 Tibia depuis. De A. K. Cossus conende that the Buddha 
Agar originated at Mattar, quite independenti of Gandhi. 
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“Videtis gentes populorgue mutasse sedes” sys Seneca "Quid 
sibi volunt im mediis barbarorum regionibus Graecae artes? 
Quid inter Indos Perque Macedonicus sermo? Athenienis 
in Aria urbi em"! Im Antioch, Palmyra and Alexandria, 
Indian and Greck merchants and men of letters met freely 
to exchange idea, Antioch, the old Seleucid capital, was the 
greet meeting-place of caravans (euveRa) fiom the Gulf of 
Suez on the one hand and ftom the headwaters of the Euphrates. 
tn the other, and its bazaars and market-places were thronged 
with « cosmopolitan crowd, second only to that of Alexandria, 
“Travellers from Barygua (Broach), at the mouth ofthe Narbada, 
‘would probably follow the overland route up the Euphrate 
And then croes the desert to Antioch, while those from South 
India and Ceylon would preferably go via Aden and the Red 
Sen Palmyra, Solomon's Tadmor in the Wilderness, on the 
cass which lies midway on the desert route between the great 
Red Sea port of Berenice snd Thapsscus on the Euphrates, 
enjoyed a short but brilliant period of prosperity between the 
ime when it ousted ite rival, Petra, and its destruction by 
the Romans (A. 130-273). 

“The Kushins were particularly anxious to be on good terms 
with Rome, whore eastern boundary wat the Euphrates, lis 
than 600 miles from their western borde. The closeness of 
their intercourse is illustrated in a striking manner by the 
Koshän coinage, which imitates that of contemporary Roman 

‘of the same weight and 
pear probable from an iascrip- 
jon that the Koshin king Kanishka wed the title af Caesar, 

"The friendly and intimate natare of the relations between 
Rome nd India i shown by the number of embassies dispatched 
by various Indian eias from time to time. One of thee, from. 
an Indian king whom Strabo calls Pandion (probably one of 
the Pindys linge of the south), left Barygaza in 25 ne, and 

? De Coi d Lh v * Soot Migbcc, 
































India in European Literature and Thought .15 
encountered Angustas st Samos four years later. The time 
occupied by the journey seems len strange when we study the 
Elizabethan travellers itineraries; people had to wait for pro- 
longed periods at stopping-places antil caravans were formed 
and escorts arranged for. “The ambassdors brought Augurtur 
A variety of queer presents, including tigers a python, and an 
acrem boy who dicharged srrows from a bow with his tose. 
"The leder of che enbzury wat à monk named Zirmanochegat 
(Gramandcbirya), who brought a letter, written on vellum in 
Greek, offering the Emperor an alliance and a free pamage for 
Roman subjects throxgh bis dominions, Like Kalanoy, the 
‘monk who accompanied Alexander the Great to Babylon, Zar- 
‘manochegas committed saicde by burning himtelf to death on 
a faneral pyre. From this it pethapa perminible to eonclde 
that he was a Jain, as Jainism looks upon voluntary immalation 
as a landable act. According to Strabo, his epitaph was ‘Here 
fies Zarmanochegas, an Indisn from Bargors, who rendered 
himself immortal according to the customs of the country. 
Another Indian embany, probably from the Kuihin. bing 
Kadphises IT, went to Rome in a.. 99 to congratulate Trajan 
on his accession. Trajan treated his Indiam visitors with dis- 
tinction, giving them senston® seats atthe theatre. From the 
time of Mark Antony to that of Justinisa, ie. from jo sc. to 
2, $50, their political importance a alies against the Parthians 
and Bassanians, and their commercial importance as controler 
‘of one of the main trade routes between the East and the West 
‘made the friendship ofthe Kauhins and other dynatix who held 
‘the Indus valley and Gundhirs of the highest vale to Rome, 

Meanwhile, a brisk trade was springing up between the pest 
mart at Alexandria and the coat of Malabar. "The products of 
southern India had, as we have seen, been in demand in the 
Mediterranean from time immemorial, and Alerandria had 
replaced the old Phoenician ports of Tyre and Sidon as the 

1 Se, Gagan m. 7) 





16 India in European Literature and Thought. 
cleatng-houte for Oriental goods, Owing othe discovery about 
‘hb, go of the existence of the monsoon winds, it was now pos- 
tible for vesels to run directly across the Indian Ocean, fom 
Aden to the great Malabar port of Muziris (Cranganore), 
instead of hugging the cout, ‘This so shortened the distance 
that the journey from Italy to India could be accomplished in 
tixteen weckt. The importance of this fact will be realized 
when we recollect that, up to the opening of the overland 
route in 1858, i took travellers from five to eight months to 
Teach India. India was nearer to Europe in the firat century A. 
than at any timeup tothe middleofthenineteenth, An interest- 
ing ite book, called The Perils ofthe Brytbracan Sea, written 
by an Alexandrian sea-captain about the time of Nero, gives an 
account of a voyage down the Red Sea and round the Indi 
coast from the month of the Indus to that of the Ganges. Pliny, 
‘who complains of the ‘drain’ of eastern luxuries upon Rome, 
mhich he estimates at over a milion pounds sterling, deplores 
The fict thar the two countries had been “brought nearer by Tast 
for gain’, and, from the enormous number of Roman coins found 
in southern India and reference in ‘Tamil writes itis highly 
probable that there were actually Roman colonies at Cranganore 
fo Mazisis (where there seems to have been a Roman temple), 
Madura, Pukaz at the mouth of the Cauvery, and other places 
A Tamil poet sings of ‘the chri iiri, where the 
‘beautiful large ships ofthe Yavanas bri 

ing the waters ofthe Pesiyir, and return laden with poppe 
‘colonies doubles retembled the European frctories at 
d other places song the Indian coast in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. "The colonists were probably natives 
of Syria and Egypt, with Roman officers in charge. Tt aio 
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appears that Roman mercenaries, dumb Miezeba? or buberam, 
were employed by some of the Tamil kings, The Periplus men- 
tions the import of Greek gil for the Indian haremu, and 
CChandragupt's guard of Amazons may well have been Greca. 
Jc was not unusual for Indian wverelgn to employ a foreign 
bodyguard as a protection from smunination, 

Alexandria, in the first century a.b., was the second city In 
the Empire, Tn the height of her glory she must have resembled 
Venice in the full tide of her prosperity. The mercantile thip- 
ping of half of the ancient world tied up at her quay-ies, 
and scholars from the four quarters of the earth met and 
disputed in the Museum, and made use of the vast tores of 
literature in her great libraries, The Alexndrians were enten- 
tially cosmopolitan, "They had none of the contempt for the 
‘barbarian’ ofthe old Greek city-states, and a large proportion 
cof the population, lie the Athenians, ‘spent thei lite ja noti 
else, but either to tell or heer some new thing’. A Buddhist 
monk from Barygaza would receive che same attentive hearing 
as did Saint Paul at the hands of the Areopagus, and the medium 
was Hellenistic Greek, the lingua franca (ey) ftom the Levant 
to the Indus, The Milinda-pañha mentions Alexandria as one 
of the places to which Indian merchants regularly resorted, 
snd Dio Chrysostom, lecturing to an Alexandrian audience in 
the sign of Trajan, sty ‘Tse among you, nt only Greek and 
Italians, Syriana, Libyans, and Cilicians, and men who dwell more 
remotely, Ethiopians and Arabs, but also Bactriana, Scythians, 
Persiana, and some of the Indians, who are among the spectator 
and are always residing there'"’ These Indian residents mur 
have come to Alexandria from one of the numerous seaports 
on the wertern coast, probably Barygaza or Muziris. Barygaza 
was the chief port of call for vesels from the Persian Gulf. A 
Zond ran from Barygaza to Ujjain, « place where several router 
converged, and from Ujjain through Vids, Barhut, Kaurlmbt, 

$ MeCeindle, Ascot Idi 9p 7-8 
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and Prayiga to Pataliputra, Pataliputra was linked op with 
Champi, the port on the Ganger for tralng-venels going 10 
Ceylon ihe Gelden Chertoner snd the Par Env. The traders 
‘who etled at Ananda maa have ben cither Jains or Bud- 
hit catteruler forbade orthodox Hindus to crom the 
Black water, The Yatakar are fullo refrencsto Buddhist mer 
Chant and dir venture on voyager to diant count 

For this renon Alexandrian writers are generally better 

quibted with the Buddhist than wih any other Indian set 

"Padian philosophy was acqulring a going reputation in de 
allenic schon of Asa Minor and Egypt. That famous 
minde-monge, Apalonios of Tyan (7.0.50) went to Tax 
Tostdy under Bella preceptor Barderanes the Babylonian, 
well inova Geor tache karat many curious fiets about 
Tandin from an Indian embassy which came to Syria în the reign 
ef Elagabalas (ap. 218-23). "The ost work of Bardeunes à 
"icd quota by er wies and ws evident held in grt 
creen. Bardeser knew a grest cal about che Brahmans and 
Badio and te dile and mode of He. He decia, 
în accurate detail, ife in a Buddhint monastery, and a vidt to4 
Cave-cenpl in weiter Indi, containing an androgynous image 
of the god Sin Plotinus, the funder of the Neopleonie 
Schoch was so anxious to be instructed in Tndan philosophy that 
Fe accompanied the expedition of Gordian against Sapar, king 
of Pena ka avp. aqa, in the hope that thin might bring him into 
personal contact with some one who could help kim. The 
Feemblanes between Neophtonim and the Vedanta and Yog 
intem ar very ciowe. "The aborpion of the dividual nto 
the World Son is described by Plotinus in worde which have 
A typically Indian ri . 

Soul whch ate pate and hve lt tel atacton wo he corpo 
kil coame m be dependent onthe body. So decd hey wl 
oie vods Hin nd adi. ? 
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Neoplatonism has many points of contact with Buddhism, 
‘specially in enjoining the abstention from sacrifices and animal 
food, 

‘Buddhism was well known to Clement of Alexandta (&. 
150-218). He repeatedly refers to the preence of Buddhist in 
Alexandria, and declares that "the Greeks stole their philo- 
tophy from the barbarian’, He is the fiet Greek writer to 
mention Buddha by name, "There are he says, some Tadi 
‘who follow the precepts of Boutta, whom by sn exceive rever 
tence they have exalted into a god." He knows that Buddhists 
believe in transmigration (radryyeveota) and ‘worship a kind of 

id (stapa) beneath which they think the bones af some 
divinity lie buried, Perhaps these facts throw some light on the 
carious resemblances between the Gospel story and the life of 
Buddha ar told in Iate Buddhist works like the Lalita irtora. 
Some of those are the Buddhas miraculous conception and birt 
the star over his birthplace; the prophecy of the aged Anita, 
the Buddhist Simeon; the temptation by Mira; the twelve 
disciples with the ‘beloved disciple’, Ananda; and the miracles, 
coupled with the Buddha's dapproval of there ai proofs of 
his Buddhahood. 

‘More startling rtl are e points of similarity between the 
Buddhist and Christian parables and miracles, Thus in Jälaka 
290 we read of the pious disciple who walls on the 
he is full of faith in the Buddha, but begir 
ecstasy mbsides, On his arrival the Manter inquires how he has 
fared, “Oh, Sir, he replies, “T was so absorbed in thoughts ofthe 
Buddha, that T walked over the water of the river as though it 

* Bll Br “ae of rtp Batra wales sapere’ viv B 

Tros 1). Meine 
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fetching bythe hid etary Ao. (int Indy 9p 184) They were 
rely imprema wish the way ofthe Imac Conci of Queer 
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had been dry ground” As Max Müller remarks," mere walking 
‘upon the water i not an uncommon story; but walking by faith, 
snd sinking for want of it, can only be accounted for by 
‘ome historical contact and transference, and the takes are 
centuries older than the Gospel, In ataka 78 the Buddha 
deeds his five hundred brethren with & single cake which has 
boen put into his begging-bowl, and there is s0 much over that 
what lft has to be thrown away. Tn a Ite Buddhist work, 
the Sadborma Pundarih, theres a parable which beat close 
resemblance to that of the Prodigal Son. 

During this period, 

"incen Chris met fllqrows Buddha in the Academies and 
markets of Ada and Egypt whl bch religions were erpote to the 
fafenes of rounding Tagus n many formu and of the coant- 
ln wor of at which gee exprenion othe form of poytheam. ‘The 
scient religion of Penia contributed to the ferment of harman tought, 
xcited by improved clit for international commociedion, and by 
"b fcesane cai of i cirladonn* 

Teis powible that the rorasy, the veneration of relics, and the 

exaggernted forms of aceticim which were such a striking 
feature of Alexandrian Christianity, may be traced to Indian 
sourcen, When the French misionary travellers, Huc and Gabet, 
vied Lhasa in 1842, they were deeply shocked at the close 
resemblance between Catholic and Tamir seul, 
"The coder, te mite, and hane, the cada robe th 
buble coir at the Divine Ofc, the chants, the exorelm, the cemer 
with ive chai the bling which the Llamar impart by extending 
the right hand over the endr of he htt the rom, the celibacy 
she deir, té partion from the wel the wom ef uino, 
‘the fants, procenios tans holy water—thee ate the’ plat of 
ont wich de Baddhi have with us 























1 "dncdenen in Lou Busy, vt vi (tor) ego. Cid Leur 
ip 3 
TUA Suid, OsfetHtey f Idi p.v. 
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Max Miller traces these to the contact between Tibetan and 
‘Nestorian monks in China between 4.» 635 and 8g1, when both 
were suppressed. At the famous monastery of Helan-Fu they 
actually collaborated, 
Gnosticism wana deliberate effort to fuse Christian, Platoni, 
and Oriental ideas at a time when syncretism was particularly 
whionable at Alexandria. Gnostic har been described ar 
‘Orientalism in a Hellenic mask, The great Gnostic teacher 
Basilides, a Hellenized Egyptian who was a contemporary of 
Hadrian (a:n. 117-38), definitely borrowed his Jer fon 
the wisdom of che Bast, which he interweaves 
jon into the framework of Christianity. Like Buddha, he 
‘pessimist, “Pain and fear are inherent in human affairs? 
He has a remarkable explanation of the reason why God permits 
is saints to suffer marytrdom, which is evidently based on the 
Buddhist doctrine of Barna. “The theory of Baslides, says 
Cement, is that the soul has previously sinned in another life 
(pd rede rfe roa pardonas), znd endures it punishment here, 
the elect with the honour of martyrdom, and the ret purified 
by appropriate punishment? Baslides was a firm believer in 
transmigration, and cited texts such as St, John ix, 2 and Romans 
vi. 9 fn support, Basilides theory of personality has strong 
Buddhist afinities, “The Soul is without qualities, but the pas- 
sions, like the Buddhist skandas, attach themselves to 
appendages or ‘parasites’ (npooaprijanra). God is unpredicable, 
almost non-existent (oð d» Oeds), and the divine entity of Jerar 
at desth alone pated into Nirvana (repro). 
‘Afver many vicisitules Alexandria ova centre of learning 
come to an end in a.n, 6a, when the famous library was destroyed 
by the Caliph Omar, and, according to the well-known story, the 
"applied fue to the public baths, 
Bat the Arabs were far from being mere vandals, end schools 
arose in Baghdad, Cairo, and Cordova, which rivalled the glories 
‘Buhie Gowicn by J Kenedy, A A8, 1g 
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ofthe ciation which they mpeweded. Baghdad, founded in 
‘no, 76, occupied a commanding positon on the overland zoute 
erween India aad Burop, Te was frequented by Greek and 
Hindu ‘merchants, The Abbasids like the Sasaniany, were 
rent prone of iterate, and had foreign work translated into 
‘Arabi, Baghdad remained the gest clening-howe for Hastern 
‘nd Wester culture until its destruction by the Mongols in 
‘eb, 1268. Daring the Datk Age ie wrat the Arabe who kept 
the torch oflearning light, when Rome had perished and Rurope 
Was mil plunged in barbarism. The Arabs had little indigenous 
Caltre, and much of their learning was borrowed from Hindu 
5r Greck wourees The widespread difusion of the Arabic 
Inngaage, however made i an excellent medium for the tans 
minion of ideas from Asia to Europe, Arabie travellers and 
‘cols lice Alberto were strongiy ateracted by Hindu civiliza- 
fion, and tramsmnitted ĝt to the Wert. Alberas is particularly 
important în this respect. Born in An. 973, he secompanied 
Sultan Mahmad of Ghazat to India, learnt Sanakrit, and read 
the Hindu clasi, the Parduar and the Bhagavad-gita, He 
mas acquainted, we are told, with “astronomy, mathematics, 
chronology, mathemarical geography, physics, chemistry, and 
‘mincrlogy, One curious roule was that many iden, which 
were originally borowed by India from the Wer found their 
ay hack to Butope in an Arable gus, ‘Three types examples 
are provided by Arabian astronomy, mathematic and medicine 

Hindu astronomers freely acknowledge their indebtednew to 
Alexandria. One of the principal Sanskrit astronomical treatises 
inthe Romaka Siddhönta or Roman manual, Another, the Paulifa 
idhss i bued on he works o£ Pru of Alexandra (i. 379). 
"Tho Sankt amet for the signs of the Zodiac, and other 
astronomical terma, are of Greek origin. ‘These Sasi treaties 
vere ater tamed into Artic, and from Arabie into Latine 
Much the same happened in the case of Hinda mathematics, 

1 Sou Madonnal, Zada Pant, PP. 175-93 





























India in European Literature and Thought — 23 
though the question is too technical to be discussed hore. The 
medical works of Charaka and Sukuta borrow largely from 
Hippocrates and Galen, and if, as is usually stated, Charaka was 
court-physician to Kanishka, chis is easily explicable, "They had 
A marked infiuence on Arabie medical writers like Avicenna, 
whore works, ín Latin translations, were the standard authori- 
ties in medieval Rurope. ‘The game of che found its way from 
India to Europe through the Araba, perhaps at the time of the 
Crusaders, Te is first mentioned by the Sanskrit novelist Bias, 
about Ao, Gag: ita Sanskrit name is chaturanga, the Your arm 
of the Hindu army. In Penian this becomes shatranj. Many 
of its terms, such as “checkmate” (sbāb mdf, the king ii dead), 
and 'rool (ta) are of Penlan origin, 

The East ie the home of fiblea, and some of the oldest folk- 
stories, which are woven into the very web of European litera- 
ture, may be traced to thore great Indian collections of tales, 
the Buddhist Yätakar or Birth-stories, the Paicbarania, andthe 
Hitopadela oz Bock of Useful Countel! Some of these tales 
reached the West at à very cay date, The story of the Jud 
ment of Solomon is an excellent example, In the Buddhit 
version the two women are ordered to try to pull the child 
away from one another by main force. ‘The child cries out, and 
fone of the women at once les go, whereupon the wie judge 
‘awards him to her, av the true mother Tt is imponible not to 
wonder whether this story may not have reached Judaea along 
with the ivory, apes, and peacocks ftom Ophir, Many of these 
folk-stories are taler of talking beasts, and appear on Buddhist 
sculpture st Blurhut and Sanchi, and later in Gandhi. They. 
began to find their way to Asia Minor as far back as the sixth 
century nic, and the earliest Greek version was attributed to 
‘Aetop, who was said to have lived at the coùrt of Croesus of 

! Se Mox Mille, On de Mignon ef abe, in Cp fma Conon 
Wels i i. Süd Eas gs 

Tib Dui Beli Bi Sart, ah ie, 



































24 India in European Literature and Thought 
Lydia, Some of them, as we have seen, appear in Herodotus 
“There is a reference to the fible of the ass in the lions skin in 
Plato's Cratylus (4 4). A collection of *Aerop' fables was 
made in Latin by Phaedrus in the time of Tiberian and by 
Babrius in Greek at Alexandria about a-p. 209, One of the most 
famous ofall che old Indian story-books is the ‘Seventy Tales 
ofa Parrov (Suba Saptari). ‘This was several timer tranalated into 
Persian under the tame of Tutindmed, and through it many 
Indian stories found their way into Europe, the best known, 
perhaps, being the tale of the fraudulent ordesl, made famous 
in Gortfried von Stramburg’s Tristan mnd Lmlde.! Another 
touree through which many Indian motif: reached medieval 
Europe was the Arabian Nights. Mas'ad, the ‘Arabian Hero- 
doub, waiting at Basra about AD. 950, says that this great 
collection contains Persian, Greek, and Hindu tales, and it was 
rho doubt put together in the frst instance at Baghdad, perhap 
Shorty after the reign of Harun al Rathid, to whom 20 many 
‘of the tales allude. ‘The bert known of the stories, that of Sind- 
bad the Sailor, is of Hindu origin, and contains many Indian 
references One of the best known of the stories which found 
da way from the Arabian Nights to Europe is that ofthe Ebony 
Hore, which appease in Chaucer's Squire's Tale? Another 
collection of Indian fable was made and rendered into Pehlevi 
in the sixth century A, by order of the Bumamian King 
Anvihtrvin, and from Pehleri into Arabic by the Caliph Al- 
Mansor (4. 753-84). ‘Thelt Arabic and Syriac tide, Kalilab wa 
Dinnab,inapparently derived feom the two jackals, Karataka and 
Damnaka, who play a leding part in them. "These stories were 
1 Madone), Jadi’ Part, p. 128, 

fd parag. Maori cont eae the ran Nil was adii 
bp u Penan poet imitating Indian originala, "Ebe framework, 

epe number af Ene arity io India el 
T Danton saya chat the top of the Ebony Hoeve origlonted în a Mindu tory 
ta wanden Gada. Teco fom Tin vin eni, rp and Spin t 

ra (Le Checa de Pr) ind ence to Chace a 
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translated into Persian, Syriac, Latin, Hebrew, and Spanish. 
A German venion, made in 1481, was one of the earliest printed 
‘oaks, Tn the next century they were turned into Italian, and 
drom Italian into English by Sie Thomas North, the translator of 
Plutarch, and ín this gale were probably known to Shakespeare, 
Tn Europe they were known as the Fables of Pilpay, Pipay 
being probably a corruption of Bidyapat or Vidytpti, ‘Master 
of Wisdom", « wie Brihman sho plays a leading partin them 
Ta Fontaine made wie of the fables of the “Indian sage Pilpay’. 

"That the migration of fables was originally from Eart to Wert, 
and not vice vera, in shown by the fact that the animals and 
birda who play the leading parts, the lion, the jackal, the 
elephant, and the peacock, ate mostly Indian ones, In the 
European venions the jackal becomes the fox: the relation 
between the lion and the jackal is a natural one, whereas that 
between the lion and fox is not, This change in the species of 
the animals in the course of the wandering of the fables is very 
instructive. ‘Take, for instance, the well-known Welsh story of 
‘Llewellyn and Gelert, The fither comes bome and is greeted 
by his hound, which he had let ro guard his infant daughter. 
Tes jaws are covered with blood, and thinking it has killed the 
chil, he slays it, "Then he finds the child asleep in her cradle, 
fe and sound, a dead wolf by her side. In the origina tale 
in the Paicbatanira a mongoose and a cobra play the part of 
dog and wolf, Ain, in La Fontaine’ fible, a gizl crying 
pail of milk (in some version, a basket of eggs) on her hen 
ils carles in vhe aiz’ about what she is going to do wit 
the proceeds of mlling it. She becomes so abiorbed that she 
dropa her burden. In the original, a Bethan whote begging- 
"bowl has been filled with boiled rice dreams of the profits he 
will make when a famine breaks out and he sll it. In his 
Heep he lia the bowl over and the contents are spilt, In 
modern days the ‘beatstory’ has been revived in a delightful 
manner in Rudyard Kipling’ Jangle Book 
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[Numerous Europe fry sacs, to be found in Grimm or 
ant Andere, incladiag the magie mirror, the seven-lesgued 
boots Jack and the beant and he pri of Fortunatus have 
een traced to Taian sources, Maay of chem are found in the 
Gana Romanorum, the Decameron and Chace’ Canterbury 
Talar, “Tha Pardoner! Tale în derived ultimately from a story 
in the adabbba Jätaka, One of the most interesting examples 
ofthe migtion of a tae in provided bythe famous history of 
sm and Juaphat Thins the edifying history of the young 
'prinen Josaphat, wio is so moved by various distress 
tights which he encounten, at he renounte the word and 
becomes an acetic. Te was written in Greek by John of Damas 
cns in the eighth centry ap, From Greek it was trandated 
into Arabie at the conet of the Caliph Al-Manst, and from 
Arabic into a number of European languages, Tn the Middle 
Ages it was immensely popular, and in the sixteenth century 
Japa erally Bese + Chitin sit! This is extremely 
interesting, an it is now evident that Jotaphat ie the Bodhisat 
o Bodhissttva, and the rory is nothing more or less than that 
af the Great Renunciation of Gautama Buddha, as narrated in 
he Lalita Vistara. Te in adorned with numerous apologues. 
One of them in the story of the Three Castets, which was 
milied by Shakeipeare in the Merchant of nice, Another 
or in the Marchant f Henie, that of the Pound of Fleshy 
‘ho of Budabist origin, though it does not appear to be d 
by what channel it eume to Shakespeare's knowledge. 
During the Middle Ages, however, there was litle or no 
(direct intercourse between India and the Went, Direct contact 
was established for the first time since the fill of the Roman 
aspice on the eventful day, May aoth, 1499, when Vasco da 
Gama mailed into the hasbour of Calica. In answer to the 
astonished Zamotin's inquiry a8 to the cause of his coming, 
Armion ar in, the Locb Chan. See Ma Mer 
oT. Juin erm end Jusplor (gf) 
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the Portuguese captain briefiy and characteristically replied, 
“Christians and spices,” "The English appeared on the fed mach 
ater, ‘The first Englishman (f we except the rather mythical 
Sighelmus, sent in the reign of Alfred on a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of St. Thomas at Mallipu) to vidt India was Father 
“Thomas Stevens, a Jesuit who went out to Gos in 1979. He waa 
one of the earliest Europeans to take an interest in Oriental 
Janguages; he published a grammar of the Konkani dialect, and 
fn 1615 he wrote a remarkable poem, entitled the Chritian 
Puräna, in Konkani, 'This covers the whole Bible story from 
the Crestion to the Resurrection, and was intended to be wed 
by Indian converts in the place of the Hindu purdnas, or popular 
poems about the gods, Te contains many beatiful pages, and 
from its waleh of classical allusions and the polish of the style 
and mete it appears probable that Father Stevens knew San- 
iiie, For the Maritht lenguage he has the highest admiration: 
“Like a jewel among pebbles ea sapphire among jewels ithe exc 
lence af the Marl! tongue. Like the janine among blowom, he 
‘musk among perfumes, the peacock among bindt, the Zodiac umang the 
stars, is Made among languages” 
Another distinguished visitor to Goa at the same time was 
Jan Huyghen van Linschoten, who was the guert of the Arch- 
bishop of Gos from 1583 to 1589. His Jtieratio, published in 
1595-6, in one of the earliest and best European books of its day 
on Tndin, and was translated into English and other languages. 

Ta 1583 a party of English merchants, armed with a leter 
from Queen Hizabeth to the Emperor Akbar, set out to India 
by the overland route through Asia Minor, ‘They went to 
Tripolis jn the Tyger, a fact which i alluded co in Macht, 
when the witch says: 

“Her kurbani 





























to Aleppo gon, mater othe ‘yee? 
From Aleppo they followed the old carvan route to the 
Buphrates, and made cher way down-sucam to Base, From 
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here they went to Ormuz, where thoy were arrested by the 
Portuguese and sent to Goa, Eventually, however, they 
scape, andy afer many adventures, three of them, Ralph 
Fiteh, John Newbery, and Willam Leede reached the Imperial 
Couet at Agra in 1585, but only the fse-named retarned lire 
to Bnglands Fitch describes Agna as “a very great city and 
populous, built with stono having flr and ange eth with a 
fir river running by it which ft into the gulf of Bengala 
Te hath a fiir castle and a trong, with a very fair ditch.” Tn 1608 
e But Indis Conpany received permimion from the Emperor 
angie to hie a houte to erve asa factory on the bunks ofthe 
Tapti at Surat, and this was the radie of the British Empire 
in nda. 

Bat the English came to Inds at merchant not as anti- 
quran or explorer, end were lite intrested in he religion 
Gr alate ofthe county, An exception may be made in the 
Cate of the two chaplains, Lord and Ovington, Henry Lord's 
Displey f Ts frigo Secs inte Bast Indies (1630) i the 
fimt English account of the Hindus and Panis of Suet, and 
Ovington's Voyage o Surat in the year 68 also, contain 
umber of lively and interesting observations, "There wat, 
however, a sendy seream of travel-literature relating to Indit 
in the seventeenth century, snd upon one great poet the magie 
of the Silken Bast racied powerily, John Milton, cing n 
lid vide, by darkness and by dangers companied round’, 
suit ave been deeply imprened bythe accounts ofthe Mogal 
inire given by tevellen s Sr Thomas Roo, and it a prob- 
alie that he heard more thin one of them at fnt-hand. When 
swe read how 

High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Cutan the weit of Oris raf od 

‘Or wine th gorgeous Eat wich richer kand 
Shower on her gerbe pt and gold 
Suen eld wt. 
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our minds instinctively go back, as Milton's musthave gone back, 
to Rows dramatic first interview with the Emperor Jahingir, 
when ‘high on a gallery, with a canopy over him and s carpet 
before him, ut in great and barbarous state the Great Mogul”, 
References to India in Milton epic are almost too numerous 
"o be quoted, but few cin forget the wonderful description of 
the fig-tee, beneath the branches of wich Adam and Eve t. 
sefuge nfterexíng the forbidden fro 

"They eo 
"The gres, not a hind fr fru renowned, 
‘But rch a, this day to Indians known, 
Ia Malabar oe Decean rendi her ia, 
Branching so brosd and Jongs that in the ground 
"The bended wigi tako root, and daaghtens grow 
About the mother tree, a pilared abade, 
High over-arched, with echoing wills between; 
‘Thereof the Tndin herdsman, stunning beat, 
Shelers in cool and tends his parraring herde 
At loopholes, cut chreogh hicks shade, 
‘The flying Fiend, winging his way through the air 
to him a flest of Batt Indien under fll tl 
By equinoctisl winds 
Clove sing fon Bengal, o the iler 
Of Ternate and Tire, whence merchants bring 
Their per drop. 
proper names had a peculiar attraction for Milton, and 
he wnes the with magnificent efect In the Vidon of Adim, 
where he beholde 
tho destined wills 
(OF Cumbals tent of Cathaian Cany 
And Samarehand by Oxu, Temi? throne, 
‘To Paquin of Sinsean king, id thence, 


1 or other leen o te Idm gane io Eng literatore ote the 
tide cn "uin Tre n Vil obe june 
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To Aga and Labore t Great Mop... 

Mombro ond Qui and Meld 

‘And Sof thought Oph, 
Nor, lai, can we omit the bea and arfstng itle pen- 
por 

"Tie vct Indian ily Taprobae, 

Dui co wi white ils tuens wretol 

“To seventeenth-centusy England, India was the ndi 
Gros Mogul, whare court was so dramatically, if finta 
portrayed in Drydens popular drama Aurengzabein 1675, Thit 
Tapraron wa srengthened bythe naratives ofthe two famous 
French travellers, Tavernier and Bernier, which were translated 
inso Engl in 16M, and give a vivid picture af the Mogul 
Empire. European travellers in India in the seventeenth and 
pitecuth centurio vll took the Muhamsmadan point of 
‘ew about the Hindus. They locked upon them at degraded 
Šnd sapenstitioos, and this attitude was strengthened by che 
Publication of wora by mimiomaries ike the Abbé Dubois: 
Who saw only the darker tide of Hinduism. If Baropeane died 
Tay Oriental Janguage it was Peniian. The poetry of Penia 
ertain affinities with clasical literature, and the rendering of 
the stanza of 81° or Hai into Raglsh verse was an elegant 
Grece almost as diverting as making renderings of Horace. 
Curionsly enough, it was through Persian sources that the West 
ese became acquninted with the language and literature of the 
Hindus. Tn the eighteenth century minionaries ike Hexlenden 
and Pons had managed to gather materials fora Sandrit gram 
‘nan, smd a Dutchman named Abraham Roger had made a 
utin of the Hind poet Bharar, but tes had excited 
Title attention, Voltaire pelo of the lore ofthe Bzour Vedam 
created some lateret, though it was proved afterwards to be 
Hle Mame, Cum and Cri (i). Ti AB vlr 

stent nh nda om jt Hp ad had wie opprturir 
tei, ih lied De f 
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founded on a worthles forgery. But the great Emperor Akbar, 
and after him that brilliant but ill-fated prince, Dara Shikaly 
were both keenly interested in Hinduism, and the travelet 
Bernier brought home to France a manuscript translation into 
Persian of that ancient Sanskrit work, the Upanishads, made by 
order of the latter. "This fell into the handi of another famous 
French traveller and scholar, Anquetil Duperron, who in 177r 
had discovered the Avesta, Duperron translated it into a queer 
jargon of Latin, Greek, and Penian in 1Bor, and thi caught. 
‘the attention of the German philosopher Schopenhauer, 

Meanwhile, in British Indin, Warren Hastings was encourag- 
ing the study of Sanskrit for purely utilitarian rewons. He ws 
engaged in drawing up a code of Jawn for the Company's Hinda 
subjects, and for this purpose it was necesary to obtain an 
accurate knowledge of the ancient Sensi law-books, In 1785 
Charles Wilkins published a translation of the Bbagevad-gié, 
the first rendering af a Sanskrit work into English, and a few 
yeas later Sir William Jones (1746-94), the real pioneer of 
Sanskrit studies and the founder of the Asiatic Society of Benga 
produced his mous version of the Code of Manu, the greatest. 
of the Hindu lnwboots, Jn 1789 a Brihman pundit told him of 
the existence of the Sanskrit drama, and in that year he aston- 
ished the Western world by a translation of Kalidasa’, 
masterpiece Sakunsald. Scholars now prosecuted the 
Sanskrit manuscripta with the avidity of explorers seeking for 
Australian goldfields and the study of Sanskrit was put upon a 
Acientific footing by H, T. Colebrooke (1765-1837), the greatest 
o£ all the carly Sanskrit scholar, 

Sinakit was introduced into Europe by a curious accident, 
One of the Company's servants, Alexander Hamilton, was de- 

jed in Paris during the Napoleonie Wars, He spent hia time 

aching his fellow pritoner Sanskrit, and among his papi 
‘was the German poet and philosopher Schlegel. Schlegel, on 
his return to Germany, published hie work On the Language and 






































geo India in European Literature and Thought 
som ofthe Indies (1808). "This madden discovery of a vast 
atare, which had remained unknown for xo many centurio 
to the Western world, was the most important event of its kind 
tine the rediscovery of the trates of clanical Greek litera- 
ure a the Renaimance, and luckily ie coincided with the German 
Romantic Revival, The Upanishads came to Schopenhauer as 
new Gnosis or revelation. 

“That incomparable bok, he yi the pr othe very dep 
ofthe woul. From every sentence deep, original ad bli thous 
afin the wholes rade bys hgh and hol and enna pn, 
ado s srsouds o and original thoughts of kindred spirita, And 
oh, how thoronghiy i the mind here washed clen of all ently engrafted 
exi supermann, and of all philmophy that ringes before thee 
peni! Tn tie whole word dere no sd, except dt of 
he originaly, o benekel and vo elevating ss that of the Onpnzkbar, T 
Ja been the alase af any Ifo i will be the slice of my death 
"Through Schopenhaser and von Hartmann, Sanskrit philosophy 
‘profoundly aflected German transcendentalim. Kant's great 
Central doctrine, that things of experience are only phenomena 
Sf tbe thing init, is enentialiy that of the Upanirbads. 
Tatidsset Moghadita, "The Clond Messenger’ that benutifal 
cin which the banished Yakiha sends a mesage by the mon- 
soor-elouds, harrying northwards, to his wife in the distant 
Himalayas, inspired the pina in Schille’s Maria Stwart 
where the exiled queen calls on the clouds, at they fiy south- 
ars, to greet the land of her youth. Two of Heine finest 
poems, Die Letullunr and Auf Pligeln ds Granger, breathe 
the very spirit of Hindu Iyrical poetry. 

Sakuntala was translated into German by Fonter in 1791, 
and was welcomed by Goethe with the same enthusiasm that 
1 Wili We vnd Pelr tt v px Perro yd eoi. 
ti. Soopeshu, calo cupi, preferred Dupes tartare 
lion v er nd mre rede vedo. Pi Desmes sola of the 
Yel m be singu por c pu moni, te grate conelition. 
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Schopenhauer had shown for the Upamisbadr. His epigram on 
‘the drama is wellknown: 
Wil Du die Bhae do frühen, die Früchte dey spieren Jahua 
Wilet Du was eat wd ena, wile dwar tit uot ah, 
Wi Da den Hinson, die Ere, mit Einem Namen begreifen; 
[Ne ch Salona, Dich udi it Alo genie 
Wouldst hon the young ya? Manor and the frulu of in decline, 
dod My whh de enl cred, vapor, oed, il 
‘Would thou the eth and Here ii fo oe tle ue combine? 
T samne thee, O Soontll ad lat once id 
‘The Prologue of Foust, where the author, sage-manager, and 
Merry-Andeew converse, is modelled on the prologue of the 
Sankt drama, which cons of a dialogue between the stage 
manager and one or vwo of the acto including de Jeter or 
Fool (vidasbaka). Goethe had at one time formed a plan for 
adapting Sakuntalë for the German stage, He toyed with the 
iden of metempsychosis, and uned to erplsin his attachment to 
Frau von Stein by the hypothesis that they were man and wife 
Te a interesting o paculate to what ervent Tadian philo- 

sophy inflaenced Coleridge, Cirle and the pioneers ofthe 
English Romantic Movement through the medium of Germany. 
Shelley and Wordsworth looked to France rather than Germany 
for inspiration, bat their pantheisn is full of uncomclous 
reminiscences of Hinds thought, which reached them through 
tha medium of Neoplatonim. Nowhere i the Vedantie doc- 
trine af Maya more magnificently propounded than in Adonai 

‘The One remo che many chango and pan, 

even’ ight for evee trinay, Bartko hadom fy, 

Lie be a dome of many-eoloured glam, 

Stains he white rade of Keri, 

Util Death trample t to fagmentt. 
Even more striking is Shelley's passionate conviction that Adonais 
Bas fonnd that firal aborption which in Hindu philosophy 
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the end of the Quest, Heis not dead: he has awakened from the 
diem of Life; He i made one wich Nature’: 
e's portion ofthe loelinen 
‘Which enc he mad more lovely: he doth bear 
part whl the one Spi pe re 
Seep through the dll dene wold compelling thare 
‘Ale acces vo the oma they war, 
"Tho Velia would fel that Wordsworth w 
‘own language when he write of 
Something far more deeply interfedy 
Whove dling the ight of ting 80, 
Jod the ond Octa ad the living 
Jod ihe bae sky aod în the mind of man: 
A monien and n spisi, that impels 
‘Ai inking thing, all objeess of sll thought, 
‘od rls hough al 
cor when he declares, 
“To evry antral frm, rock, tor over 
en the ote stones that cover de ior, 
T gave a moral life: T ww dem fed, 
(rind hem o nome feeling: tie great 
Lay bedded In quickening ou and all 
‘Tht bed repired wid inward meaning. 
y Vedints, too, a Hs vow of the vol, here in this 
body pent? ana fugitive and sojoures upon each, dde dide 
val fr, s Empedocles finely pots is 
Our bh a bu dep and a forgetting 
"Th Soa hat es with won ils Stay 
thd lewbere fs settings 
And cometh fom sar, 
indu philosophy played an important part in the Am 
‘Trantcendentalse movement, which was a strange compound 
of Plato and Swedenborg, German idealim, Coleridge, Carlyle, 
tnd Wordmorth, Emerton, one of the leading spirits in the 
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India in European Literature and Thought 35 
movement, though he was no Orientalis, had read Sanskrit, 
PIS, and Persian literature in translations, Ideas which he had 
imbibed in this way emerge from time to time in his mays, 
specially those on The Overwoal and Circles and in his poetry. 
Human personality presented itself to him ae a pawing phase of 
univesa Being. Bora of the Inânite, to the Infinite it returne- 
Nowhere does Emerson's transcendentalism fad more complete 
cexpresion than in his remathable poem Brahma: 

the re layer think he saya, 
"O if ds thik he alan, 
‘They know soc wel he sibl 
Thee, ad py sod tna 
Far or forgot to me ie nears 
Shadow amd manlight are the wame; 
"The rid gs tome appe; 
And one to me we shame 208 e 
reckon il who leve me ont; 
‘Wie me they fy, Tam the wings; 
Tam he dosi td the doni, 
And T the yma the Bob singe 
Meanwhile, the two brothers Schlegel had been working upon 
the lines indicated by Sir William Jones in hin presidental 
addres to the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1786, when he declared 
‘iat Seno, Gre Latin and probly the Celti endå Tarr- 
tonic languages, sprang fom a corumon wurce no langer. 
ing, and this led to the foundation ofthe Science af Comparative 
Philology by Frama Bopp in 1816. £I were aiked’, says Max 
Miller, ‘what T considered the mont important discovery of 
"he nineteenth century with respect to the ancient history 
of mankind, I should aner by the following short line: San- 
Sikrit Dyans Pitar = Greck Zeis Iarip = Latin Jupiter = Old 
None Ty? 
So far, scholars bad been mainly confined to clamical San- 
skrit, though Jones and Colebrooke had both seen some Falas, 
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Gradaly, however, manuscripts were obtained and in 1838 
‘Roven published the fit edition of some of the hymns of the 
Big Toda, This work was carried on by Burnout, Roth, and 
Misc Mille, end from diei patent cache prag the tad 
of Comparative Religion, which has had an effect upon modern 
‘hough only comparable to that of Darwin's Origin of Specie, 
Max Maler id that the to great formative infvenes in 
his e were he Rig Ted and che Criiue of Pre Reason, The 
publication, in 1875, of the fut of che reat veris of the 
Kered Doa ofthe ot, under ts editor of Max Miller, 
ade the Hindo scriptae available for the first time to the 
"diary reader; and here, perhaps the proper place to pay 
homage to she grent sehelar who id much not nl to popu- 
lire Soni euning but to break down the barrien of pre- 
conception between Bast and Wert, Sanskrit led 
pais rnd the stay of the Buddhist scripture revealed for 
‘he fe time tothe West che e and tenching of he resort 
Dal Indian religious reformers Gautama Buddha, Pioneers in 
Buddhin udi were Burn, Lanen, and Trendiner, 

Te would be out of pce he to make more thin a pasting 
reference to die work of the Archaeological Department, 
‘Generations of devoted scholars, from Horace Hayman Wilton 
fd Alexander Cunningham down to Si John Manihall, have 
terted fom oblivion, brick by brick and rone by stone, the 
ogobured were of Indis goriow pa, In 1834 James 
Prise, by covering the ce vo the Brthmt alphabet from 
Ahebilagat Beta coi enabled scholar forthe rt time to 
fend the eal ivetiption the contents of which had hitherto 
efle interpretation, and zo to reconstruct the pre-Muham- 
madan history of the county. 

Thal it hos been ed, sles to-day, inthe etimation of 
‘he wel, more through the world’s ignorance of her achieve- 
Pens shan the absence or insigniâcance of thore achievements, 
‘The woik of three generations of scholars has done much to 
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displ the clouds of prejudice which prevent the West fom 
Sppresating the true grestnew of Indian cls, bat much 
‘eras robe done, Even te poteit of Indian rulers are wil 
Parce known ly same to the general reader, and Indian at 
Ad srchteerue ae regarded ae grotaque ond wnfomiar 
More and more, however, we are beginning to realize the in- 
numeral contac throughout ihe conne itor, between 
ave and Wort aed their muta) indebted in imgoage, 
erature, sre, and philonophy. Aa time goss on i wil benc 
creningly realized that a knowledge of the hoy and clare 
of nds nent tothe foundation of a proper understanding 
of the origin and growth of Werte cation. The intel 
Tectual debt of Europe to Sanskrit Iiterature, already grent, may 
well become gretr inthe coun of ets. 

H. G. Ravinnon. 


LANGUAGE AND EARLY LITERATURE 


voire India isnot, upon a superficial comparison, 
a with vlc t i orally compared, 

TÉ we set over aginst the 

Sani and Indo-Aryan the Claical and Romance langage 
agunit the Munda and Dravidian the Celtic and Teutonic, 
Against the Iranian the Baleic and Slay, again the Tibeto- 
Burman the Finno-Ugrian and "Tarkish, we have not much 
left on ether side, wy the Albanian and Baague in Burope, 
the Avssas, Burushsl, and. "Thai in India, As the original 

vd predominant vehicle of culture and religion, the Greek and 

latin together may approach the position of Sanskrit, Pai 
and Dati In both ease we have now, as regards a portion 
SE the aa, evidence of an earlier speech and civilization, the 
‘Mohesjodtro-Harappr-Punjab culeurein India, the Cretan and 
other eariy culture of Hellas, both obliterated and consigned 
fo oblivi through the indifference or hostility of rader con= 
quero, Indo-Foropem in speech. 

"Thi light comparion may serve as a basis for noting the 
outstanding diferencos in the two cases, "The most general of 
thee lier fu the fact that more of the Enropean languages 
pamed shore belong to a single family, the Indo-European, 
nd neatly all ae ofan inflectional, or quat-nfetionl, type; 
Whereas the Indian languages represent five or six diferent 
Familier and morphology varying from monosyllabiam through 
vaiou grades of agglutination to high Inflexion, A scond 
hotable diference consta in the extraordinary mumber and 
variety of the languages of the Tibeto-Burman family, located 
for the most part in the Himlayan district, in Amam, and on 
the frontier of Burma: many of them belong to tribes having 
Oniy a primitive culture. Most of the Munda-tpeaking peoples 
fnd some of the Dravidin oceupy isolated or intermediate 


























Language and Barly Literature 3 
areas of mountain or jangle, and they too have preserved condi- 
tions more elementary, than any surviving in Europe, In the 
western Himalaya and on che north-et frontier there i per 
aps o area which has not pamed through a period of literary 
ivilation, Brahmanic, Buddhist, Hindo, Innian, or Mussi- 
man, reaching back in most cases beyond the commencement of 
the Christian er 

Detailed investigation of che linguistic history of nda has 
hitherto been confined to the Indo-European, which is intra- 
ive, having appeared fint at dite subsequent to 2000 2. 
At that time the south was in all probability mainly Dravidian, 
as at present. How far Dravidian or Munda elements prevailed 
în Hindustan, and whether Tibeto-Burman tribes were already 
in occupation of the Himalayan districts, it wholly uncertain, 
“The discovery of the pre-Indo-European civilization of the 
Punjab and the Indus valley introduces a farther problem: it 
Ja not ascertained whether the language concealed in its script 
belonged to one of the families known in India or had connexions 
with the West (Elam? Sumeria?) or with Central Asia. The 
stages of Dravidian languages are—except for rome 























century A.D» found in Egypt—not known prior to the third 
(2 Tamil) to tenth century 4.05 the Tibeto-Burman dialects, 
‘except the Tibetan itself (om the seventh century 1-), the 
Newari of Nepal (from the fourteenth?) the Lepcha of Sikkim 
(from the seventeenth?) are all modern discoveries, ai alo the 
Munda. Thus the linguistic history of India, so far as at present 
sscortained, is thehistory of thespread of Indo-European speech, 
its internal developments, ite modification through eubitrata, 
and its influence upon those languages which it did not obliterate. 
‘A minor feature isthe influence of later inteusive element 
Persian and Arabic (fom the eleventh century AD), now sue 
ceeded, with much greater effect, by the English. 
‘Upon the languages pre-exstnt in India the influence ofthe 

















^ Language and Barly Literature 
Indo-European, or, as we shall henceforwazd particularize it, 
the Indo-Aryan, seems to have been mainly matter of vocabulary. 
An thie source, or vehicle, of higher culture, it has at all periods 
been furnishing those languages with names for new objects 
snd conceptions and then, as the effects consolidated, even 
replacing familiar naive terms by itv own, ‘The Dravidian 
Taguages are ar such affected by Sanskrit and its derivatives 
sis che English by the clic languages, in the cate of the 
Malaytlan perhaps even more, Structurally, however, there 
langoages have internal developments in the main independent 
of Indo-Aryan. 

‘The latter, on the other hand, has undergone continuous 
transformation. "The language of the tribes whom at the earliest 
stage we find immigrant or settled in the Punjab was 
general features more or less on a level with the earliest Greek. 
With the expansion of the people eastwards and partly south- 
‘yards and with the formation of large states in the Delhi 
Tesion, in the Dogb, in Oudh and North and Sonth Bihdr sr 
SNL etin Miri it developed in the courte of about a thousand 
Years into the Sanskrit, chiefly through loss of a part of its 
ean farm, At the, end of what mag be temni tie 

(ryan period, conveniently demarked by the rise of the empire 
‘of Magadha in the fourth century n.c., this Sanskrit was per- 
hapo recognizable in three slightly differing forms, “There 
‘wis fit, the strict Sankt ofthe Brahman schools, rendered 
precise by generations of refined and scrupulous study of text 
ind of pronunciation, the Bbisbd proper, finally fixed in the 
fourth century me. by the Grammar of Panini, Secondiy, 
there wir the language of the poets, court bards or others 
Jnown to w from the great Epics, the Mahdbbärata and 
Ramdyona, and distinguished by some irregularities. And, 
thirdly, there was a lew literary Sandait, more akin, no doubt, 
‘tothe normal speech of educated person, end marked by farther 
Insite: it may be ven in the more commonplace parts of the 
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ater Vedic liersture, in pplementary wor much as Parii 
fat, and perhaps it was employed n such treaties as there wer 
‘on practical sciences, suchas politics and law, and practical artn, 
such as architecture, Each of these forma of Sanakrit has had + 
long subsequent history. The strict Pininean norm, main- 

ined by a mecenion of grammatical choc and a rigid trin- 
p was naturally dominant in learned works, commentaries, 
and philosophical discussions; but in much literature iti com- 
plexity was greatly economized through employment of com- 
Pounds (a means of evading syntax) and stereotyped forma of 
expresion, It penetrated more and more into the poetical and 
narrative literature, which in the Classical period became gram- 
matically faultless, except for a few particular irregularities, 
which the poets wilfully displayed as a residue of their old 
tradition: as early as the first century a.. we fnd the Buddhist 
Poet Aévaghosha paing tribute to the new discipline by gram- 
matical niceties, and the later poete all indulge occasionally in 
references to grammar and dictionary, Classical correctness is 
the rale for all Sanskrit works of literature composed in later 
and in modern times. "The somewhat freer Sanskrit of the 
pier also had an abundant progeny during later periods, in the 
more popular religious writings, such as Puränas, and in various 
Kinds of pedestrian dinquisitions in verse, "The irregular oral 
Sanskrit was adopted by some Buddhist sects for thelr canonical 

some cases mixed with the actual vernacular, whi 

had passed beyond the Sanskrit stage; but in the later Buddhist 
Sinslait works cotretnesy, indispensable in controversy with 
‘rahmanical and other opponents, became the rule, The Jains 
sho, when they took to Sanskrit, followed the established norm 
of grammar, Pomibly a lineal descendant of the old oral Sanskrit 
may be scen in the extremely irregular language of sach works 
as the Mana-sara, the leading trestie on architecture and 
sculpture. But Sanskrit has always been in otal ute among the 
more or less learned, naturally with limited range and slipthod 
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1; and probably therebas always been a vast amount of 
of penealogies and horoscopes for instance, 

lich made no pretence of correctness, 

Ta à millenary proces of expansion from the Indus to the 
“borders of Bengal and in adaptation to partly alien populations 
the speech of the Indo-Aryan tribes could not esape dialec- 
1 variety. Even in the literary usage some alight peculiar: 
tie are noted by Pini and his commentator, as distinctive of 
emer or woternen, The fst emergence of actu vertacu- 
er, employed an oficial medium in the royal Edicts of Afoka 
(fiddle ofthe third century c) reveals what i called a Prtkerit 
Stage of development in at least three areas, in Magadha, or 
Binar, the seat of the Maurya Empire, in the Punjab and the 
northwest, and in weiter India. Varieties intermediate be- 
‘tween che fiv tyo of thee would hare appeared if he Edict 
fund in the interepace had been composed in locil dialect. 
"The dialects are distinguished from Sansisit and from one 
another chicty by pronunciation, modifications of vowels, sim- 
Plifention of consonant groups, and by lowes and confusions 
Re forms in declension and conjugation. A slightly later stage 
fs represented by the Pal of the Buddhist canon, a dialect of 
undetermined local provenance, but preserved and developed 
in Ceylon; stil Inte in recorded form is the Ardha-Magadht 
of che Jain canon, which must have originated in the eastern 
Jt o Hindustan, A sectarian, anti-Brehmanic, or popular 
fecling may indeed have favoured the oficial uve of vernacular 
since both the Buddhists and the Jains betrayod at an early 
period a tendency to belittle the Brihmans, and the Maurya 
Empire, wherein they fourished, was a novelty in Indian his 
tory; but perhaps a more material factor was the extended 
practical ule of writing, which was slow in penetrating the 
Brahmanie schools. The Pali and the Ardha-Magadht have been 
‘preserved down to the pretent time in the respective communi- 
ties, and the more learned Buddhist priests of Ceylon and 







































Language and Early Literature 4“ 
Barma can stil write and speak Pa. There is no evidence of 
Pride in Brahmanicalor genera Titeratre before the Chistian 
era: Sanskrit was till customary in the higher society, ai 
shown by the division of dialects in the eatiert known playa 
(Araghodha, it century x.) andit war adopted na medium 
ven by some eatly Buddhist sects, Ia tbe fur century an, 
ie begins to show itself in epigraphic recorda. After abont 
‘40, o0 Prikit became rate ia oficial and monumental em- 
ployment. 
"The literary Pests, known chily at uted by various canes 
of perons in the drama and, in mach greater number, from 
sxe ge of pee deny bd peo mde 
Sent aage. gamm tion 
somewhat more advanced then is wen in the Akkan dialeca 
x the Pali, Several af chem have testi sppelaons and 
‘they may reasonably be regarded as originally local varieties of 
speech, whic, lite the Doric and Acoli im ancient Greece, the 
Braj and Maithil in medieval Indi, the Mirwir in modern 
times, became characteristic of occupations monopolized by 
ity în certain genres of 
üeratore. "The latter would be the case with the Mabdrdihiri, 
"he chief medium of Iyi ve, and the Pai in which was 
composed a very fimous collection of tle, the Briat-htbd of 
Guntabya: whereas the we of Seuraseni prose by respectable 
‘women and of Migidhi by policemen and otben cm have 
originated only in the alternative manner. 
We are now approaching the threshold of the modern Indo- 
Aryan languages; bu a tage has yee tobe interpond, Te seems 
probable that the literary Pes had sttineda fred nom by 
the end of the third century a.n.: henceforward they were a 
lesrned form of ipeech, no lem artic, but infinitely mare 
retrited in ve, tas che Sali, wich in gene rructure 
they resembled.” In che Apabhramia, or ‘dogeneste’ popular 
dialects, which may have attained maturity by the end of the 
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Ah t the seventh centuty, and which in their tom acquired 
2 literary uewe have some specimens which go back to the 
tenth century— the inflectional system has been reduced nearly 
to the stage of the modern languages, though it lacks the 
addition af post-positions, which is a marked characteristic of 
these. 

"E now we look round upon the actually existent Indo-Aryan 
languages, we may distinguish first of all those which probably 
never underwent Brahmanization or experienced seriously the 
influence of Sanskrit. These woald include most of the ‘Dard? 
‘dialects outside the north-west frontier, but not the Kashmiri, 
Since Kashmir at an early period became a centre of Buddhism, 
Tater of Hinduism. There have become known only in modern 
times, and they are without literature, except foli-tongs and 
ores collected orally. The Indos countries to which belong, 
the Sindhf and Lehndi, or wesera Punjabi were sto, it oce, 
ever extensively Brahinanized, “The Sindht was probably the 
farce of one dinlest of Apabhramin; but otherwise the litera- 
‘re of there countries, which hse maf either Persian or Sikh, 
"los not go back beyond a late Sih period, The Pabiri dia- 
fects of the Himalayan countries from Nepal to Kashmir are 
akin to thone of Rajasthan. They have passed through the 
‘laitades of Hindu civilization, and are without independent 
literature. In the old Indo-Aryan language of Nepal, which was 
sin tothe Maithil of Bibi, some literary works exit. 

"The chief lengaages have a continuons literary history reach- 
ing back to the fourteenth or fifteenth century, in the case of 
western Hindrand Maithili- Bihärt even to the twelfth or further. 
They are thas somewhat younger than the chief modern Euro- 
‘pea languages. Inset all caves their ez literature consiste 
{Exclusively of ballads or religione songs, and prose is relatively 
modern. The most obvious common features of these languages 
are the use of declinable port-ponitions to help out the old 
declension of nons, which had been reduced to a minimum of 
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forms, and a preference for passive constructions inthe cae of 
transitive verbs, In the old poetry the port- positions ae often 
wanting, and this renders the grammatical construction vague, 
The origin of the two tendencies, which have not much prece 
dent in earlier forms of Indo-Aryan, and which are shared by 
cextra-Indian languages, auch as Pasbta, Tibetan, Turi, 8 
isan interesting problem, 

‘The main Indo-Aryan languages have thus their older periodi, 
attested by some poetical literature. But until modern times 
they were not used, except ins frat they were adopted in the 
religious poetry of sects, for higher intellectual purposes. ‘This 
zegion was appropriated by the Sanskrit or, in the case of 
Musalmans, by the Arabic and Persian. It may even be mid 
that the languages did not exist. "The poema were originally in 
dialects, and only occasianally did some dialect, like the Braj- 
Dhishl of Hinds, become a standard for certain purposes. For 
the lack ofa common standard there was no correct Hind? & 
in general use: the learned were often unable to write gramo 
matically the language supposed to be theirs and weed only a 
patois, Tn modern times these languages have been called upon 
to take a place in general education, to be media of journalism, 
and to develop all forms ofliterature on European lines, in whick 
proces they have had to contend with difieulties of terminology 
snd language-mixtare, 

Mixture of dialect has been manifold and complex. The 
absence of real frontiers in Hindustan has caused each Jocal 
form of speech to be a transition stage between its 
“The partiality to journeyings amd pilgrimages has 
‘extraneous terms or forms of words, Intrusions from an off 
cially adopted dislect are apparent even inthe Ediets of Ala; 
and linguistic peculiarities have been domesticated outside 
their original areas by the activity of classes, such as the Mär. 
orit business men a modera times, end by religions movements, 
such as hat of the Sikhs. Thus all periods of the derivate 
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Indo-Aryan languages have been afected by rnit borrow- 
ingo’. But the chief and constant infusion has been, and is, ftom 
the dan Inguage the Sanakrit. A terminology exists for the 
discrimination of ach oem according to the degree of altera- 
tion (e, om an average, the antiquity and degree of acclimatize 
ln) of qe expres but the process has been even more 
Continuous and general than the abrorption of Latin and French 
phuweciogy into Engli. 

roe tothe English only ane foreign tongue lad wiouly 
invaded the speech of Tn, ‘That isthe Pesan (with some 
‘Tari element): a the normal ofc language of he Muni 
man couru and kingdoms, it was current wherever thero 
Movalman rle; and ae leat until the end of the eighteenth 
century Engl administrator had to be conversant with i 
tnd ie was familiar in the Durban of state such a Jaipur, 
Nepal, and Kashmir. Tn this wry mor of the languages came 
to dope a considerable number f pde, egal and busines 
terms, rome of which are among the move fine Indians 
in Engish. "The Urda, or “Hindustan, current daring the 
nineteenth century among British administrators volle, nd 
story, developed on the bass of a Hindi dialect, u a lingus 
anea în the region of the Mughal capitals ie was characterized 
by a free use of Perian exprewions, which in high literary Urdn 
coverhadow the Indian element, Tn the sixteenth century it 
developed a poetical lierature (the Rekhi literature of Wall 
And other Deccan pocti), and owing to its relations with Pe 
ian ie was earlier than mont of the Indo-Aryan languages in 
Attaining 10 literary proses 

‘The other cultare languages whieh at one time or another 
have contributed strand to “the web of Indian ifthe Syriac, 
and later he Lain, of Christin churches, the Zend and Pah 
dart cf de Piet, the Arii, che Armenian of bankers, and o 
forth have not erc eios ligue nhuencs. But some- 
thing ma be sid conceming che great multformity of de 
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modern Indian book product, when we shall have interpolated 
some brief explanations conceming the wse of writing, About 
fifteen alphabets are commonly used in connexion with parti- 
ular languages in India: in the south Tamil, Telagu, Kanaren, 
Malayalam, fr the corresponding languages and for Tol; clc 
where Bengals, for that language and Amamese, Devanagari for 
Hindi, Marith, and Nepili, Guromokht for Panjtbt and Sindh, 
Gujarat for that language, Oriya for the language of Oris, 
the Penian character for Urdd, bar alo for Punjab, Kash- 
mii, and Sindhi, Tibetan for that Lmguage ia various dialects, 
[Note alto the Singhalese of Ceylon and the Burmese, Siamese, 
of Further India, and, for completeness, the Javanese of Javi. 
“This is only the beginning of the complication. "There are vari- 
ous minor local scripta which are rarely seen in print, mch m 
the Sindh, Multia, Savara, Thakzt, Lepcha, and some which 
ire widely used for busines purposes, but rarely for printing 

eraty compositions, e.g, the Kaitht and Mahljent of northern 
Indis and the Modi of the Maritha country. Some older 
alphabets, for example the Stradt of Kashmir and the Grantha 
of the Tamil country, are employed only for Sanskrit. Next, the 
‘combinations and alternatives: Sanskrit i printed preponderat- 
ingly in its own Devanägart, bat also in all the chief alphabets, 
including the very inadequate Tamil and Persian; hence 2 
Devantgart text is often seen accompanied by translation or 
Comment in a different script and language, or in more than 
one, especially when English is a second. Periodicals in modern 
languages often insert articles in Sanskrit or English. The Pl 
usally print their Pablevt in Gujazit character, with exegesis 
in that language; bat sometimes they retain the old writing, 
Muhammadans prefer their Hindi, Punjabi, Sindhi, Kashmiri, 
and even Tamil in the Perian writing; whereas the Muslman 
dialect af Bengali is usually represented by the alphabet of that 
province. Tamilis occasiomsliy printed is 
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of languages and scrips, Thos, even if we regard the Roman 
‘writing, which beside its employment for English and other 
European languages Preach in Chandernagore and Pondichesy, 
Portuguese in Gon Latin in Roman ecleiartial work) i dio 
the url script for prevouly unwritten dialects and is occ 
Aionaly, or om pindple, subuiated for other writings, the 
proent dphabeti pietre of Inda s elaborate indeed, "The 
‘a of ' single expt for Indi is involved in certain contro- 
venien, and for the prevent is Utopian. An historical view, 
Though it reveals many stagan of developmen, tends to clarity, 
Por all the alphabet native to India ate descended fom a single 
‘orm of writing, the Drab, worked out inthe Aryan period: 
for the most pare they have preserved its excellent spem and 
modifed oniy (out beyond inexpert recognition) the actual 
Shapes of the character. ‘The spite, an outcome of the re- 
maslable philological and phonological precion wherein the 
‘ony Todos vrpuned all aciet peoglr, hat been of price 
terres it has provided all the languagee with an exact rex 
f their pronunciation, and it farninbes the philologie with a 
miarre whereby to ette thi history. Nor has this alpi 
otie legacy fom Aryan Tndia confned itt benefits to the 1s 
pages of the wab-continent, Ceylon and the Malay islands, 
Farther Tadia, Tibet, and Central Asia were equipped with 
act notation, which record their pronunciation the timet 
ÎE Chima had coniented to adapt asimilar philologic equipment, 
many troublesome curie in is linguistic history would 
ave bern precluded, snd ito written character woold have lort 
its terror, 

"With thene alphabetic resources the Indian preset print each 
entin the chief languages, and also in Bnglish, (1) compositions 
of modern types, nempapen, college, university, and general 
magazines, scientifc and echnical periodical amd journals, 
Proceedings and Balletin of Societies and Tastitations, poetry 
(very numerous publications, but generally short or collections 






































(9) Texts in old forms of the modera languages (Hindi 
Bengilt, Gujaritt, Kanarese, 8c). () Occasional 
Latin (Roman Catholic), French (at Pondichery), 

Gea), and even Dutch; and a number in ep, 
‘Turkl, Thetotal member of itemsin an annual “Jadian Catalogue 
Of Books’ would probably exceed the figure for Great Britain, 
‘hile the multifariousness, as we see, would be much greater, 
But, naturally, not all the publications on scientific, or even on 
philological, subjects would lay cisim to the maturity and eir 

i won. 


Probably the most spontaneous forms of literature in the pre- 
newpaper ago—the ballad, thesong, the flletory the proverb 
have always been abundant in India, There are disrict where 
‘even within living memory every occurrence of local note—t 
fight, «calamity, romantic incident, the condoet ofan admini 
itor was spt to become to the people at work inthe fed or 
in village gatherings a theme of tong. Such effusions are now 
often evidenced in a printed form, for instance in the Punjab, 
in Oris, in the Kanarese and Tamil countries. The foll-story 
ould seem to be the most natural growth: the song, since the 
community does notitself compose, implies a literary background 
somewhere or a cass of quasi-professional purveyors of sach 
things and an occasion for their production. 

Vast quantities of fll-tales have been collected orally ia 
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Tndin, both from tribes of primitive culture and from among 
the civilized peoples. Examples of the former would be such 
extensive worka as the Santal Falë Tales (z vols Oilo, 1925-7) 
of P. O. Bodding; but there are many other collections con- 
tained inethnogeaphical works and a specimen for sach dialect 
is given in the volames of the Linguistic Survey. "The second 
lat, which includes tales of ultimately literary origin, îs exem- 
plied by many books, some of them endeared to generations 
of Europeans in Tndins let us cite only Frere's Old Deccan 
Days, Legendi of the Punjab by Temple and Stech, The Taler 
af Guru Paramartan from the Tamil, Romantic Tales from the 
Punjab by Charles Swynnerton, and The FelkeLiterasre of 
Bengal smd other writings by Dinesh Chandra Sen. 

‘The great gite which the Indians possess for sory-tll 
their humour, terenen, and entire objectiviy, are in the cue. 
of the animal fable, with its criticism of life, tco famous for 
Gay disquiiton. The PaMcbatentra in ity variou derivate, 
“The Fables of Pilpay’, &c became in the middle ages known, 

"nd the Pali Jake alo seems likely to 
dience, Proverbs and gnome utterances, 
of which there are numerous published collections in many 
Tndian languages, are an outcome of kindred faculties of obier- 
vation and selection. 

Among the poetic genres the ove-lyric i perhaps that which 
comes dose to nature: a slight touch ofart, and the emotions 
aesthetic uterance becomes rhyrhmie, But, though perhape 
primitive everywhere, and in India, as in Greece, fiirly early at 
4 literary frm, it vas preceded in both countries by poetry 
having a more fanetional character, the ballad and the zeligic 
hymn, implying a profesional author and a more or Jess public 
occasion. Tn the earliest Indo-Aryan times the profession and the 
‘occasione already existed, and naturally they hare never been 
acing since. 

Tina measure, therefore, the formal literature of India may be 
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‘viewed as haring rots in the common life. Though the prin- 
‘iple ofits growth kas been in the main innate, it has fom ime 
to time incorporated independent products of thesamescil; and, 
Tike the banyan, it hassemt down brancher which have themtelres 
there taken root. Tt is, in fact, not so mach a literatare as a 
complex of literatures. As we have pointed oat, the sven! 
Indo-Aryan languages bave thcir old poeuy, which in some 
‘eases has ill an or life mad which scholars and societies are 
engaged in editing; of T 
especially basi. ‘Tami wich an abua- 
dance of cd religious writings raking a» matterpicce, The 
divergent faiths of the Jains andthe Budhina (the Inter no 
longer surviving in India proper) have their ancient canonical 
writings in Prive and Pa. ‘Bat all thew aze at one point or 
another adjusted into a general frame of mhich the vehicle 
Sanskrit. Thin ia mot to my that the other Iteratures have not, 
or have not had, an independent vitality; om the contrary the 
Sanskrit has been enriched by their inheritance or insertion 
Joy great ht bes, for example, th contribution of the Dravi- 
dian intellect to the philosophies, the religion, and all parts 
Of the Sanskrit literature iseit. Bot neither ip the Sanskrit an 
‘external vestment which literature has tended to aume when 
it reached a certain level or when its original dialec lont their 
dis popular appeal. "The fact is ather that the Sankrit litera- 
qure hs been great stream, whose socer ar lin the erly 
Indo-Aryan region and wbich, mhile it has received a number 
of independese aftent, hs abo gecrally been their feeder 
fom its upper eschen, No Indian lteratare approaches tin 
antiquity, and none can compare with tin maltifriosnes ot 
volume o in ta tatur che representative of Taian mentality 
in ies whole domain. 
The customary disincton of Vedic Sendrit snd Canical 
Sanskrit, or ofa Vedie period enda Clase period not meant 
to be taken literally. Study ofthe Veda commenced at last at 
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easly as the first compilation of the Rig-Fida and was pursued 
fe all stags in the development of the language down to recent 
tines And, if we distinguish periode there isa gap of five 
tf ax centuries Between the Vedic and what is property Clas 
Vici Sess. As tme iran important general factor, we may 
Tecognize perioda; but preferably they may be styled the Aryan 
tnd the Hinde. ‘The farmer, which at its ontset found the 
‘Riyane a à group of iba in the land of the Five, of Seven, 
Rüver and which ended with the overthrow of the kingdoms 
ccesblshed duving their advance to rhe borders of Assum and 
‘Bengali convenient demarked by the rise of the Nanda and 
‘Masaya empire in ihe fourth century 1c, the Grammar of 
isis and the invasion of Alexander. Tt comprises he ful 
‘evelopment of the Vedic religion, with its ritual grammatical, 
ad oer sconces; abo the beginnings of other systematic 
nudien Iaw, politic, architecture, medicine; the organization 
(of dhe Brahman caste and the caste system associated with the 
Sdan of dharma, or religious and social duty, karma, retribution 
of acin, amd transmigration; the rise of Brahmanie theism and 
richel and asceticism, but also of special semi-orthodor 
movements, such as the Krishnaic devotionalism (bhakti) and 
the poydic mysticum (ope); metaphysical speculation and, 
owatda the close of the period, an orgy of sophisic ‘fee 
Thought, Al that is most characteristic and dynamic in Hindu 
mentality has iee roots in this period, to which furthermore 
cong, both esencial and chronologically, the origins of the 
Jains nd Buddhist religions. The second period, much inter- 
Taped by foreign invasion and domination, commenced as an 
age of syrtematization in regard to philosophies and sciences 
and of expansion and organization in the Buddhist and Jain 
communities, whose scriptural canons took shape: there Were 
Tage compilations of narrative literature in verse and în protes 
and the drama and art of the theatre were fully developed. 
From about a.D, 300 it becomes the Classical period, charac- 
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terized by mature refinement in art, literature, and life. But 
from about a.n. 70o mew races begin to play a part in Hindustan, 
and there is decline of vitality in the Senskzir literature. At 
the close of the period, which may be marked by the stages of 
the Muhammadan conquest, the conflicts of thee races and the 
wars with the Musalmans revived the Epic spirit, which found 
expresion in vernacular ballad poetry. Under Masalman rule 
the learning and literature ofthe Hindus became more and more 
reduced to scholasiism. Bat in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
‘centuries vernacular poetry emerges in religious and devotional 
or mystic song, which lesde up to the formation of new reli- 
gions sects, Lallā Dev! in Kashmir, Kabir and the Kabir Panth, 
‘Nanak, and Sikhism. 

Tn the sixteenth century the Chaitanya movement in Bengal 
furnished fresh inspiration also for sensitive religious poetry in 
exquisite Sanskrit vere; and in the seventeenth, at the court 
of the Mughal Dart Shikoh, lived Jagannitha Pandits the lst 
of the orginal Sanskrit lyricists and rhetoricam, 


The Aryan Peed 

The Rig ida, the inspired utterance of the ancient Risks, 
and doubtlew the eatin iterary monument of Indo-European 
speech, isin face 2 hyma-book, apparently in a second edition. 
The main subdivisions, according to suthor-families, reveal itt 
natare as an assemblage of collections; and the interior arrange- 
ment, according to the diviaities invoked, the number of verset 
in the hymns, &. shows the compilation to have been systematic, 
both in ies original form and in the ampliñed edition which we 
have. What authority prevailed spon the poet-familiet to pool 
their collections? Was it royakp in an cazip kingdom centred 
in Brahmävarta, the holy land of Brakmenisn (the Delhi 
zegion)? or was it an independent council of Rishis, holding 
gious sesion “ia the Naimida fores’? Like the Greek 
Homeridae, rhe Rishis were professionals, not (ercept in the case 
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of the purobita, or family priest) officials, and their emanera~ 
ion took the form of presents (dakini). Their repertoires con- 
fisted of old and new hymns: they were conscious of their art, 
comparing it to that of the chariot-builder, but albo of inspiras 
tony there is great sumenet of idea and exprenion, the later — 
hymns exhibiting many clichés from the earlier, 8o far at 
actually appenrs from references to mecenive generations of 
Kings or poes the collections did not cover a very long period, 
Bat mention of ‘ald poet’ and legendary persons and regions 
‘went of the Indes, a well a development inthe mythology and — | 
pantheon, show that the tradition of the hymn-makers had 
R remove beginning. A long interval eparited the old Indo- 
Teanian divinity Apäm Mapät, son of the waten, from the 
commological and agnostic speculations included in the late 
‘tenth book ofthe compilation. 

Ta che great majority of ates the hymns are functional, 

for ritual ve: the chief normal occasions are the worship 

of the household fre, the presing of the soma fermentation, 
‘lawn end evening worship. Met frequently we are unable to 
specify the tte, which in general was at least semi-public, a 
lebesion, ty ia the howe ofa chief or in a vilage hall, since 
he communs "we! ia frequent, «s ín Pindar odes, But sex- 
onal ar astronomie observances may be suspected in care of 
Inymas to Indra of the sorm gode or the wind which portray 
the weather of mythologize concerning it: in others, which 
refer to battles or scking of the towns and winning ofthe kine 
of the black, fla-nosed aborigines, we may have ceremonial 
preparation for battle and forny or thanksgiving after there, 
Fhe contrition for sin which spears in hymns to Varuna and 
‘the deprecation of disease which appears in thois to Rudra 
may also have boen topical or institutional, whñie the wedding 
‘nd faneal hym ia the tenth book declare their employment 
But it would be unteazonable to suppose that the poet-crafu- 
men did notat ime yield to spontaneous inspiration or that 
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no tn ofthat att ad fend ay int the set. 
"Thre ae infact, hyn whch rre ld de 
dialogus or embody zeferan. 

"fte Rigida i an ody book In tomevhat Mer 
langange, nd. very ele of Interpretation, a repe oí 
verbal alaton fs advanced postion has non been 
So But the polnt of many allo te loend wd yt 
logy andthe prelia ilu of mun Seren wi 
ergo In thla regard mach emaint to be dog out of the tett 
oct toneinmany tne wesley end unperturbed tha god 
Of the ould Be (a) adrenal with aerate cos 
fidence; the exuberant norm and batie god, the for eng 
Indra, with vigorun unephisiadng dining te diia 
dedica (Dio) e bre golden (dria tnd the gd ot 
eningaticeadtie years Pula edu heen 
Soh ln ar aad thea hem, vid ul pot eig 
tren he conto fron agin descri iy f rol 
frank and thlamenof the in pte petal oye 
foc bor nth i The par ài wenith da ana and 
Lin fr visor adnan, Ths vrein tev erat 
ly eda by tle ater ccv y maed i 
theo poets, who ko how to wert an nies edet 
‘eign o sdpt the got of exprenion fo the ene 

"Tha duae, condyle n iie frm, n 
cute coditenion, odin rection, le precedence 
giis orignal c mater, ore he ty other conum 
ot ihe ste Ve aud te Sina te Te, 
Tr tepents the domenica enon ae, ud ih lone 
lero he Ved relin: e bil conim ofi, eom 
harms agin duca, pico, vid tma, uie and inc 
gero; ot dure se se age end fel yn then 
Fantng to tools and ocenpanion nd tere oti pile 
repa reden. In ih end the prop und reed 
rps of thio won the Agente een 
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Status in the publie rituals, as repairing errors and omissions, and 
a clnim to the office of high priest (purobita) in the state. 

Tn bis say it is impracticable to give quotations from a 
boundless literature, Bat, since the Rig-ida must in any case 
be exempliñed, we may select from its more than one thousand 
hymns one of those which have no normal ritual application, 
and from the dtbarva-Feda a late popular piece, apparently a 
‘contemporary già, or tong, în praise of an ancient king who is 
celebrated in the Epics, The fist has the form of a dialogue 
‘between the famous Rishi and jurors, Vibvimitrs, and the. 
‘vers Vipiit and Sutudet (Beas and Surle), whom he entreat 
to allow passage to his migrating tribe of Bharatas, x 

Rig Tide ii. 33 

Exgedy forward from the womb of mountains 

Racing, 25 "pese a pair af mare untechered, 

“Lapping, "wete two mother ine rgo 

Hasten Vipat and Soda hae waters 
Pair. Index beepd, aking for incitation, 

‘On athe mtn ood chartering, go ye 

Swelling ith billows, when ya's come together, 

ach into other entering, O Bright ones! 

have approached the steam, the bat of mothers; 

‘UnusViplé we're come, the broad the blessed: 

Lapping, Te two mother line «elf gether, 

Downs joint channel fe they on wales 
Sie Rivers. Bren so ae we, With fll od swelling, 

Faring along the channel god-created: 

Noe wo be stemmed it omr onset vpeeded; 

‘What wosld the Ses, lling to the ries? 
Vibesnia, Ss for sy qpeech melifucus a moment 

Make, errgiding ones pre in your ping. 

(Ose co the rier! with ond ente, 

‘Koll son, have shouted, needing racos 
{The Rivers, Indra raked out oar pasage, tbunderbolt-arm: 

Vitra be dashed aide, who git the waters, 
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God ofthe igh hand, Sevier co gil 
is force impeling, ore we widened oranda 
Fikbnire, Lae ely be to st bee, 
split of fan, when he ave he cages? 
‘Throgh the encirclement witi handel maid be: 
On moved she we tas dire na motam, 








Kindly be thon 0 w in brans, O Singer! 
‘Makes noe lowly i mans weil, pte! 

Fiere. Fity ire bach, O cime to he po, 
‘Come fom af to yoa wich wan with watts 
Fairly bend dowa; be of page co; 
Be with your cernes, vem, rdeunder 

The Rivers. Hend wil we pap to tiy words, O poet! 
(Come from afr at toa wich wi, with ware: 
‘Down will T bend me, ie a fcrt womans 
‘Le maid to bridegroom, wil yd me to thee, 

iets. Soon os tae Fürst be pend accom hee (d) 
Torsiog bond im lateat Ind’ ein, 
Forchwita le tare amay thine onset pended; 
Favour I crave of you (2m meet fr womip, 
Now here the foreying Bharata ped ove 
Grind had the Seer the frou of te re: 








p 
King of the folk united, a god all men beyond, 

[Brey one king Prt, o his ood pes give ec! 
‘Weal has Para wrong ws, in higher seat eathzone!, 
Šo wich his wife conversing, Ais cot the Kern bun. 
‘What shall Tse bla yo, cont porte salted menl? 
fs fer he pon Hg Pasi is 
Sunlight above seems spreading; pe oen c'era the bi 
Finely the people pese in rg Pash cel. 
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"The ewo remaining Fd, the Sima, merely 4 book of tunes 
for vers taken in neatly all cases ftom the Rig-Feda, and the 
YajurTeds, manual of the officiating priest (edboarys), with 
‘vers largely from the Rig and prose directions and cjacola~ 
Tons of itt own, have an afinity to the special situa literature 
of the next period, the Brabmanes, Obviously tune and ritual 
have a tradition not Jess ancient than the hymns themselves, 
which in fct make mention of the special fonctionaries, Bat 
Tis relly nly in the Brabmanes that the adar become Veda; 
tnd these aid treatises, wherein was elaborated the fol doc- 
tine ofthe rituals, are of capital importance in the history of 
dian mentality, Prescribing in remoneclss detail every action 
tnd utterance ithe elaborate rituals, which often extend over 
fever days or even manch longer their chief preoccupation 
each pontis the significance, the thing symbolized; for ‘he 
Who 1o known (pa evam veda) enjoa the frait of the rite. The 
[Reed acersag of the result, which exalts tho zite into a comic 
foree and mechanizes the action of the participant divinities, 
day ste reversion to pre-Aryan mode of thought, exempli- 
fed cewhere. ‘The prayer-energy (rabna) becomes a tort of 
mara, the hidden power which pervades the universe, and ie 
Donnie form (Brahma) is the Crestor, At the same time 
Tid conception of the universe as the body of a Great Person 
ed to analysis of the parts and fonctions of the body on the one 
dund, and the constituent parts of the world and their divine 
egenis on the other; and peychological discriminations were 
islas abo by che ides of building up for the sicrifcer à 
Spiritual body. Preoccupation with the significance of names 
Were vse to etymologis and the notion of exence—thot 
f ole-hood” is the essential nature of the sacrificial pole, be- 
‘Gute it was with a poe that the gods obstructed the way to 
fenven Here snd in some standing forms of explanation, which 

* Acomaniintertattachenttiespreion. Teteminnted he Sant 
asdf Earepem rdi, vi, aig doped he rendig "hey je 
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represent particular acts as instances of general traths, we have 
the beginnings of grammatical theory, which also appears in 
certain technical terms, and of logic. ‘The meticaloas require 
ments of exactnes in ritual pronunciations and intonstons 
developed a refined observation and scientifc understanding of 
phonetic, which elsewhere was sot attined until th end of the 
eighteenth centary ap. 

The Brābmanas are discanions among priests, or instruc- 
tions to pupils, conceming the procedares and significances of 
their operations: the theoretical refinements Jed to an enor- 
mons elaboration in practice. ‘The feble analogies and inane 
(often numerical) symbolisms and ticles repetitions, which one 
Scholar has attributed to actual dementia, may be regarded at 
a nemesis of experts riding a theory to death. The training, 
which, as we have seen, contains the germs of the Brahmanic 
philosophies and sciences (we may add the Veda-supplement 
(ceding) relating to asronomy and metrio), must have 
greatly helped to consolidate the order of priests into a caste; 
but certainly this was not all; forthe practice of astriies and 
asceticism (tapa), perhaps a primitive attribute of the order, 
was an unfailing consituent of Brahmanie parity or brilliance 
Gabma-cercese). Towards outsiders, royal and otber patrons, 
the Bräbmanas exhibit no settled hostility or contempt; but 
the rituals eforded opportanities Sr malignant treacheres, 
which are occasionally noted as pomibilities, and there is a 
notable appreciation of large foes. In general the ethic is 
honourable and human, and there ít» good deal of common 
sense. The rare literary gleams are seen in stories, sach as that 
of the boy Nachiketas, who won from the god of death the secret, 
of imsloralisy (Taitiriye-Bratmans, i. 11. 8, the subject, 
later, of the Kashe-Upawisiad), er in the Aitareya-Bräbmana 
(i 13 vesc), the long narrative concerning the seerifce of the 
the pe with eyes nce he yprnen of the 7842 cid Kina 
fbl ef tg, ni be tind sat 
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"boy Sunshfepa, which became the coronation legend of Indian 
igs 

“The dranyeke “Pores” portionsof Brābmanarand the Upani- 
shad, originally attached to Aranyakas, introduce us to the 
subject of “forest-dwelling’, which at a later period was the 
third o£ the four stages (frama) of a Brahman’s life—student, 
hhotichelr, oret-dwelles, homeless wanderer. The origin of 
the practice, which mart have been easly, and its development 
(perhaps not unconnected with the gradual spread of Aryans 
eastward slong the then densely wooded Ganges valley) demand 
Special research, Butin all contemporary literature in the Epics, 
ind at a far later period, the typical abode of the Brahman is 
the forest setlement; chere reside his students, and thence he 
memes upon invitation to participate in rites, to join in tourneys 
of dscusion at royal courts and so forth, or as a travelling 
Scholar. The Greek accounts describe che Bribmans es fores 
living and state that hinge consulted them by mesenger: in 
later times the Buddhist monasteries usually grew up in parks 
and woodlands outside the city. Neither temples, which 
She Inte Vedic period existed in the towns and which per 
encouraged the worship of rhe great sectarian gods, nor service 
Sn temples had attraction for the genuine Brahman, whose duty 
was study and teaching and maintaining the sacred fires, Te is 
intelligible that the forest settlements should have been the 
sceneof cei practices laborateritual and deeper rofeonal 
discusion intended for Brahmans alone. 

Te seems that the dranyakar were connected with certain 
sols rites (wabd-orat), which originally may have had the 
character of a popular festival, The popular character had 
Slipped away, and the ritual, which contained ome elements of 
atonement, was for Brähmans exclusively. ‘The texts, whose 
designation is stated to mean oper for stady in the forest’, 
but may originally have meant rites “practised in the forest’, are 
quite similar to the Bräbmanas, to which they are an appendix, 
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which concluded a ceremonial “extending over 

symbolis of the yen”, vas of dee spine 
and ‘they obtain immorality who observe this cap Te thee, 
fore led naturally to the Upanisbad, or waton of ose di. 
canion concerning the mare genel and proiounder topie 
"The topict are rather micelaseou, te origin and conta. 
tion of the universe, ie regent power che development ef 
living specien, e boy aod podüci povem of ta, den 
and dream, death and rbit, the enence ofthe materi sod 
the pit. Bot dh pervasive mbject of ingnisy was an uki- 
rate ‘Sel?’ (rman) snd the doce momen in na lila 
tophy were reached when the Sin doctrine (tat was an, 
‘thet art thow) declared ius identity witi the werld emerce 
rebar) and when (Brhatdreyoha Upani E 4. ty 
5H. 4. 2 ete) ie was pronounced to be bond spec ae 
cogaition—for who can know the knower!and aly to be 
indicated negatively se not io not e (ui ner). A er 
stage, anticipating the fare Badhinn, i stained in the 
Brhat-drenjeka Upovsbed (iu 2. i when Yijunaya, 
pressed by the last question of Artathgr? 

270 Yajaavaliya, wen at dei e zur win paa bte kie 
Sreth iat aM oy io e vu rad n emm ar 
inco pac, iby noe he io s i ly a i 
the plat ts insets d md ed o e wat, 
vere hen hea 
mpl 

‘Kraig, tte my ond: we two sone mut ino hae has 
in pie noe oth? 

hn thy weed conired, Arto wha hey soe of wa 
arma (serion) that they coches twin cmoricd ee 
ston tht they commando one bcos hough god eo, 
‘ea through bud. And Arg, of Ju, hd pce? 

The Upanishads are anything but systematic philonophy: 
they are to Indian philosophy what the Rig Mada ie io hs 
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religion. ‘They ate accamslations of ancedotes, experiencen 
nd theorems. Their transitions from subject to subject, from 
ene narrative to parable and dialogue, render them more akin 
to the gorpels of other religions than to their systematic expori- 
ons, The profundity of their ideas and the proces of deduc- 
tion thereof Jend them great importance in the history of early 
thought. But what gives to the Upanishads thei unique quality 
nd filing human appeal an earnest sincerity of tone, at 
tf fiends conferring upon matter of deep concern. The some- 
bat Jator, metrical, Upanishads havea touch more of literature’. 

Here would be the place, in a history of Indian Litera- 
tar, for an account of the technical radia of the Bréhinans 
rapplementary to thei butines of performing, expounding, 
God sublimating ritule, Le. of ihe danger (Vedic enpple- 
ment) concering the phonetics, text, metre, etymology, 
grammar, 5 asa of the mocks which were composed 
Er exeemaly brief, eliptical aphorisms, containing systematic 
expositions ofritaals, public snd domestic, and of the sacred law. 
Thae works in mnemonic aphorism form, sira, which rubie- 
quently beeame a norm for enanciations of philosophies and 
ince, are perhaps this interest, that they were probably 
the fn tobe commited to writing,» circumstance which may 





Work of Panini, i one af the most signal triumphs of Indian 
Intl: it gov precision to their mental ife, and it contri- 
ted pret vo the expansion of Indian culture through a 
method ač nwd and throngh translation of their literature: 
foreign tongen, Bot we most omit the whole of thia technical 
Tieratane ia preparation for ill more wholenile omissions in the 
next period. 

Te would be strange if onside the prieniy studies which 
we huve exemplified the Iie of Aryan ndia had been with- 
Tut entertainment in the form of wory, poetiy, or dramatic 
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show. Stories, in fact, are mentioned, under the designation 
Akbyäna, in the liturgical literature; and in the ritual there were 
occasions for narrating such, and some, as we have seen, are 
elated in the Brāhmanas Late Vedic texts sem to refer to 
an actual book, pura or inihdsa, or at least a class of compos 
tions which may have contained narratives both mythological 
and legendary and historical; and of the first of there kinds an 
example is preserved in a poetical text, Suparnädbyäya, of late 
Vedic timen, whereof a version was afterwards incorporated in 
the Mababbrete, Tha BM cr Weg c arlene gt, eg 

in praise of person, is perhaps exemplified in the poem cited 
above. The edlooitlya, or dalogue, may denote debates, eich 

se represented in the Upanithads, themselves forthe most 
part in the form of reported conversations; but scenic dialogue 
ff tome kind occurs in certain rituals, and elementary drama 
‘with religions themes is indicated by references inthe grammar 
of Panini and his commentator. "The oldest Buddhist texts are 
in the form of dialogues. Of allthis narrative and poetic, not 
priestly, literatore we can derive a conception only from the two 
grest eios, the Mababbivata and the Ramdyans. 

"These two very extensive poems, mainly in the ordinary 
narrative metre, the Jaka, but with occasional use of other 
metres, and in the case of the Mabibhirata even of prose, 
belong ementially, and also, as regards their main contents, 
chronologically, to the Aryan period. ‘They both breathe the 

ir of the old Kshatriya kingdoms of northern India, prior to the. 
Nanda-Maurya Empire: the Rämdyana, a product of the very 
zegion (Eastern Hindustan) where that Empire aro, betrays, 
even in its added Book I, no knowledge of the existence of the 
Empire or of its famous capital, Pitaliputra (Patna), and has 
no inkling of Buddhism, Not quite identical conditions, how- 

reflected jn the wo poems, In the Mabibbdrata, 
‘the main thome is a war of succession in the old Kuru 
kingdom of the Delhi region and the victor in which became 
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ness seem to prognosticate the future Buddhism with its pre- 
dilection for the milder virtues, universal compassion (karuna), 
and friendliness (maitri). ‘This dierence in natural ethos had 
been Title, it appears, affected by intercourse between the two 
xegions. The western horizon of the Rāmäyana is remarkably 
Jimited, Except for the north-western nationality of the queen 
Kaikeyi, it is bounded by Kanytkubya (Kansuj) on the Ganges 
and Kausimbt (a little wes: of Allahabad) on the Jamna. 
Nothing is known of the ald kingdoms of the Delhi region, of 
the Doab, or of Avanti-Ujjain, or of the personages or events 
cof the MobabBdrata story. On the other hand is royal dynasty 
of Ayodlyi, the Tshvikus, has a name belonging toancient Vedic 
times, and ita Brahraneal sages, Vilvamitrs, Vasshtha, Grota- 
sma, ae the original founders of Rishi familier, All this suggests 
shat the eastern parts af Hindustan, the kingdoms of Koala, 
Videha, and so forth, had in a comparatively oily age received 
an Aryan culture and bad accimatized some prominent figurer 
3n ee Tegende ost a subsequently the legends of Buddhism 
found new homes in the trans- Indus province of Gandhāra and 
elsewhere—bat had, perhaps for centaries, lived their owa life, 
having little intercourse, other than Brahmanic, with the “middle 
country’. Ies Brahmans may have been selatiely few and un- 
ambitious, and thesocisl nd political situation unaffected bythe 
seraggles of the central region. 

Other factors also distinguish the two epics, While both 
have been constructed with materials in the form of bardic 
lays, the Mababbarata seems to embody the tradition of the 
court poete (jo) of kings and nobles, who sang mainly of war 
and adventure; it may be doubted whether the same classes 
of minstrels existed in the domain of the Aimdyans, whose 
eciters (Lula) are depicted as singing the story of Rama 
“in gatherings of Rishis and assemblages of royal sager and of 
respectable people’. Hence the Mababbérata has a more his- 
torical background, an actual war; whereas the Rāmäyana story 
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large mythological elements; southern India is a land of 
great forests peopled by monkeys, bears, and monsteri, and 
Colon, ims other chief scene, an bland of demons, vageely 
located, In manner leo the Mababbaratais clots toits material, 
reaining the bardic practice of stating everything as reported 
(like the mesenger” narratives in Greck plays and Vergils 
Account of the fill of Troy, through the mouth of Aenca 
he Rämäyana presents itself as the composition of'a single great 
tage, who relates in his owa pemon and circulates the poem 
throogh the months of his pupils, In point of fict the evidence 
of tingle authorship and a poetic aim have given to the figure 
of Vilmiti a deħniteness far greater than could attach to the 
Giaceuatt (us) of the Mahābhārata and have secured for 
him the title "Founder of Poetry’ (ddi-kai). Wich him begins 
the conscious poetie art, which was to culminate in the classical 
mabā-kävyas, whereas the Mahābhārata has bequeathed is style 
fo mans of vee compositions, purieas, &c, more solicitous 
‘of matter then of form. 

Tn other respecte the two poems have much similarity, They 
employ predominantly the tame (ska) mecre, with pamager 
in ocher metres and, in the cae of the Mabatharata, a few in 
prove, They ako the same slight grammatical and metrical 
Üiberes, They both share that amiable garrulity which a 
attributed to Homer: emphatically they are the work of poets 
fon whose lipe the goddess of speech sits unexhausted even at 
the end of thei “Fite” (breath, a sustained quality, incor- 
potting perhaps the vigour snd invention of generations of 
predecenon, which, joined toa sipe wisdom of tone, sustains the 
Interest of the reader alo In description of combats and battles 
both poems are brobdingnagian and unconvincing, a feature re- 
carring in all rhe later poetry and derived, as has been ingeniously 
suggested, from mythological accounts of warring divinities. 

‘The Mababbarats, ini developed form four times as long. 
as the Rämäyana, is infinitely richer in characters and incidens, 
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in old legends and other episodica] narrations, including a sum- 
mary version of the Rämäyana story itself. Here we fnd the 
famous episodes af Nala, Savitri, and Sakuntala, Te has amply 
justified its own boast that 

Independent ofthis story no tal is own on earth, 

Like rapport of fe withont dependence upon fod. 

ry aor sniacenance tm all he bet poe 

Like «noble prince to ervant lokig for promotion. 
Jointly the two epics, in the form af oral reading or recitation, 
hhave been until moder times the main literary sustenance of 
the Indian masses, Their chief characters and incidents are 
familiaz to both sexes from childhood, farnithing the ideals and 
wisdom of common life. ‘They have supplied the themes of, 
‘we may aay, the greatest part of the epic and dramatic literature 
în Samakrit and its derivatives; and translations or adaptations 
of them arein several of the latter, such aa Bengālt and Assamese, 
and also in Dravidian languages, Kanarese and Telugu, among 
the chief ornaments of thes early periods. 

‘What of dates? For the Ramayana a date in, say, the Sith 
century »:c., suggested, a we have teen, by ite geographical, 
political, and social outlook, encounters opposition, due in the 
irat place to lack of external attestation, for example in Buddhist 
bocka; the genera regularity of the language and metre, in com- 
prion with what is seen ín Pall writings tends to strengthen 
Such reluctance. The atmosphere of the original narratives may 
be supposed to haye been instinctively preserved, as would be 
done in a modern venion of the story of the Iliad or that of 
King Arthur: and the grest poet who gave to the Rämäyana 
its present form might then be assigned to, say, the second cen- 
tary n.0-—not later, since in the Buddbavcorita of Aévaghotha, 
who wrote in the fist century Apu, the narrative style is far 
more artificial. There is, however, little plausibility in such 
a view, which implies an almost superhuman consistency in a 
Poem of 24,000 couplets, A higher metrical accomplishment 
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was to be expected from class af professional poets than from 
The amateur or popular verse of moralts and monk: venifca- 
ion not maskediy irregular ie found even in much older work, 
Sh ute Aires üben, ind regularity of Tangonge was 
ereaily in the d century 2c. « conception very familiar 
among the ered. 

"The Mabiibarate in ics present dimensions, as » work of 
100,00 couplers, existed as ery, it seems, ah y, the Rh. 
century 1, inal probability considerably este, since fet no 
Aube, the bon n respecto that size, “The vast accretions of 
didacticmatter, dueto Brahmanicremanianents which have been 
tasked onto the original tory, may belong to the same period 
(ay 109 26-20) athe frig race samet, Yarn, Sl, 
Pedder, which have euewhere also found entrance, But the 
original Bhdrata and Mababhärata poem, mentioned in the Vedie 
Satra literature, = probably fir alder even than the Rändyana; 
and beginnings of ics tradition, in the form of bardic lays, wil 
erally have ben nt greatly poster tothe actual confit. 

"Te is not pomible to omit here a mention of a portion of the 
Mabdbbirat, the most celebrated of all, which in Tadia enjoys 
an ever-growing religious suchority and ‘which f fst becoming 
{wer Cienie. If the postion oE Krishna is an esential feature 
fa the tory ait finally took shape, then the Bbagavad-giā, 
“The Song of the Holy One’, i the core of the whole epic. Tt 
is one af thve ambiguous compostiony wherein a fasion of 
eril and religio inspiration, presents obstacles to a clear 
el jadgement, Nothing, however, can blur the sablime 
poetical quality of its frs conception. In the pane preceding 
he outbreak of batele Krishna, acting as chariteer to Arjona, 
the Achilles of the conflict, driver out between the two armier 
to survey the tenes and, when Arjuna quails at the thought 
at he coming orgy of siamghter and fratricide, he revives the 
hero's spirit by a 1ong discourse, in eighteen cantos, on the issues 
of life and death, on selfess performance of a warrior's duty and 
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Al duties, and on sbhte devotion to Kina hire ar the 
Supreme divinity- The imaginative use of a situation euch ax 
the lad represents inthe dicoune between Priam and Helen 
fn the walls of Try, shows thatthe gem of the poem, after- 
seer expanded tots present dimensions was contained in the 
Tigi Jayi waa a product gf the old bardic art, not of theo- 
{ogi or pilovophe reflection. Bat he theme vata rpendid 
one; mnd Fome succesor with theological and philosophie eal- 
tare, but deny no precise thinker, developed it into the most 
postal cspredon s Indian seligonseatiment. The beany. 
EE the verne and of some of the dens (borrowed în certain in- 
Stance from the eater teratura), and the mmpremivenest of a 
discoune by the Supreme Beng, icaleating devotion to Me, 
five to the work an unrivalled effctivense, Dut te pllo- 
fophiel notions ae confused; and when, in the eleventh canto, 
Reino bids i fatcbentor behold in his penson the whale 
manifold universe, he feeling of the original poet might per- 
Bape have recoiled, were it not Dat, ar many ireratures can 
fast, tha edigion sentient hae power W dominate. the 
testhei, Concerning 00 famous a wth, with its hundreds of 
kon cc tradant, no more neod be mid. The Bhigavata 
felglon—the religion of devotion 10 a penonal divinity— 
Whezeaf it ir the etrliest document, originated beyond question 
În the Aryan period. Bur the poem, as we have it, breathes 
the apr of = dogmatic and propaganda sge which under the 
esca Empire scceeded the telecaa and tical 'ophiie 
fof Bald’ time, At we real n the MebDbaraa tes 
Yeu in diac, ll aig eels 
Datine of age fom ng doc eed 
"cogit ia dede stre a sodas 
‘Wher posed a pert aet teu! er li he mal, 
T. W Tubus, 
"etal he it of he blk ma of mind ab) 
a ct aie bane Cord ig ood 

















INDIAN ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


Tr is generally held that the study of Indian antiquities received 
Gs first impulse from Siz Wiliam Jones and that it was initiated] 
by the foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1784. 
Tn point of fict, Jones was one among many, including the 
Governor-General, Warren Hastings: The latter proved himself 
quick to realize the importance of this new field of interest; 
Without interest there cam be no understanding and without 
{Understanding administration is built on nd. Te most be 
‘dearly understood that he was strictly practical in his appreca- 
tion of the pomibilities inherent ia Indian studies. Above all, 
it was desirable that Tndia should he governed by her own law, 
With regard to the Muhammadans of India, a» people of 
the Book, they transcended nationality; for law is implicit in 
dam. Hinduism remained to be leaned and defined. A com- 
sisson of Pandits was, therefore, set up and it was thit work, 
couched in the native Sanskrit, which was translated into official 
Penian, before being rendered into English by Halhead and 
published in London in 1776. The method was roundabout 
Bat well established historically in post-Mughal India, where the 
records of many Hindu states are still kept în Persian, Tn spite 
G chis step forward, it was clear that the practice of the courts 
swat bound to provoke appeals to the original Sanskrit; hence 
the oficial consciousness of the need for Sanskrit Tearing. 
To administrative necessity, literary interest was added, Sir 
William Jones himself translated the Sanskrit drama akuntalā, 
as wall as the Lastimar of Mans, and so, within a few years, 
Taian Jiterature vns made accesible to European scholars and 
found a warm welcome, especially among the German Roman- 
ticists, In 1785 Wilkins published his translation of the Bhage- 
adgis and two years iter opened that treasury of romance 
tne abe, the Hitpadela to English readers, More significantly 
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4l he cot with his own Bands the five Devanigart and Ben- 
BA types, initiating a new era in the literazy history of India 
itself. So, in 1792, the lyrical Sanaait poem, Ritucambiea, was 
published under Jones's editorhip, the frst Sanskrit text ever 
To be printed. 

Colebrooke may be sid to stand at the head of the genera- 
tions of profesional Sanskritists, bat it is worth noting that 
his interests, far from being professionally cireumseribed, were 
enviabiy wide. "The mere titles of his contributions to the 
tariy volumes of the famous Asiatie Researches indicate the 
comprehensive range of these pioneers in the exploration of 
Indian culture, Te is evident thar for them, not only was San- 
slic the key to the underitanding of Indies past, but that 
nothing Indian, past or present, lacked interest. Te wat left 
to later generations of grammarians to allow the study of San- 
skrit to Japse into the self-sufficient specialism of the schools, 
and to forger the living interest of the India that exists out- 
tide booka. 

Dating these significant years India became known to the 
world historically as well as geographically, Jones bad already 
identified the Sandrocottus of the classical historians with 
Chandragupta Maurya and the site of his capital Palibothra 
with the moden Patna. Under Wilkins the study of Indian 
epigraphy was initiated; Colebrooke translated the iala Deva 
inseription on the Delhi pillar. Tn 1800 Dr. Buchanan, who 
ates took the name of Hamilton, was deputed by the Marquis 
of Wellesley to make an agricultural survey of the recently 
tettled territories of Mysore. The practical results were «0 
valuable that in 1811 Buchanan was appointed by ehe Court of 
Directors to make seeatsial eurvey of Bengal. His work is the 
monument of his genius and understanding, radically influencing 
the compilation af the District Gazetteers of a later generation, 
which so magnificently transcend their immediate administras 
tive purpose and achieve monumental scholanhip. Bachanan 
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was not alone: work on a leser seale was being carried out all 
bret India, by Sale at Kanheri, Erskine at Elephants, Sykes at 
Bijepur, and Mackenzie in the south, In this way, step by step, 
the abstract place-names of the dispatches and oficial eports 
were correlated and established. Rennelhe ll vile map- 
ing was supplemented by Tinerarier the fix ofc 
Book; Analiy, in 1825, appeared the earliest practicable map 
of ali India, published by Kingsbury, Parbury, and Allen. In 
agand, Daniels drawings, the reste of an intrepid joumey 
round and neron India, served to extend the field of interest 
Engravings and aquatines of Indian subjects became popular 
and, indeed, had something of « vogue, finding à prominent 
place in the boudoir Kerprake Annuals 

"Afer the secdement of the complex federations of middle 
India at the beginning of the nineteenth century, the focus of 
interest shifted to the north-west frontier, Lahore, the Sikh 
capital, was the centre of diplomacy, and farther west, beyond 
the reich of is ay, new snd important factors had made 
themselves evident. Napoleon had advertised the trant-con- 
tinental rote and Russia was fast becoming a bugbear, The 
presence of European mercenary leaders, such as Ventura and 
Court, at Lahore and elewhere, provided a channel for scien- 
tif information, Ofcial missions played their pare and the 
gentleman adventurer did not miss his opportunity. Foremost 
monget thee, fer as adventurer and only secondarily ar 
in intelligence oficer of the Government, wis Manon, whose 
admirable energy and dominating personality provided the frat 
turvey of the debatable lands that e between India and 
‘Afghanistan, ‘Not only wat he gifted with the heen eyes of the 
born oberer, but hi sense of significance was infilible. His 
report red av if chey lad been written yetterday, The tres 
‘ares he brought to notice, Greek coins and Greekish sculpt 

‘Corti later observed, opened ‘a new page in the history of 
Greek ar’, European schol, imbued with the i 
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tion, could not but turn their attention to this new and exciting 
body of material. Te in, therefor, evident that Indian art came 
to be studied as exemplifying the extent of Greek influence in 
the East, not as being worthy of consideration and appreciation 
if "The interest was not in India, but in what light India 
had to throw upon the legacy of Gresce, with which the scademic 
mind proved itself preoccapied. 

"The material being to hand, the genius to handle it was not 
wanting. Masson's finda fell into the able hands of Printep, by 
profesion an offical of the Mint in Chlewts, by character 
he mort charming of men, by genius the founder of Indian 
archaeology. He had already worked succesfully upon Gupta 

pigraphy and now turned his attention to the bilingual 
coins of the so-called Bactrian kings, Mason himself had 
already identified the Kbaraybtbi repetitions of certain of the 
Greek names and titles, such as Baseleus, Soteros, Menander, 
and Apollodotos; Prinsep was immediately able to extend the 
seres of parallel lettem. In 1837 he was working upon the 
Suridhtra Kibatrapa coins and, once more, within a few days, 
arrived st a complete solution. Later he turned to the Asokan 
Tock-imeriptions and was able to demonstrate, in the XIIth 
Edict, Aloka’s acquaintance with the names of hit contem- 
prater the Greek kings Antiochus, Ptolemy, Antigonus, 
‘Mages, and Alexander, thos providing ce ce from. 
which the date of the inseription may be deduced ay being 
6.258-257 0c. 

Prinsep died in 1840. His mantle fell upon his young frend 
and disciple Cunningham, then a junior oficer of the Engineers, 
He had from the beginning of his Indian service devoted his 
Ieisure to the study ofthe Indian monument, traveling widely 
in the pursuit of his hobby. He lived to see the creation of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, with himself at its head 
fint Director-General. The twenty-three volumes of report 
published under his guidance, each the record of a tour 
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exploration, remain the chief source booka of the subject, As 
scientific records they are outstanding, being dttnguished not 
only for accuracy of observation, but for that enduring quality 
‘which only personal experience and consideration can ghve to 
archaeology. Like Buchanan, he set an example which deeply 
influenced the methodi used and the ideals incorporated in the 
District Gazetteers, 

In 1845 Ferguson published an account of the rock-temples 
cof India, the fst of a series of books on Indian architecture 
culminating in his History of udian and Basters Architecture, 
obtain ir He ise ha recorded the porpora he 

when he undertook this great work. He writes: 
‘hue have emp to do ding the lefty yer a 
been to apply to Indian architecture the same principles of 
archaeological ence which are univenally adopted not only 
în England, but in every countey in Europe.” His pioneer sur- 
vey, re-edited by Burgess in 1910, srvives unchallenged as the 
text-book of the subject. Te will be noted that not only was 
Fergusson a profesional architect and archaeologist, but that 
His conclusions (again in his own words) 
“wero bard upon the examination ofthe actu bulldings throughout 
sie three Presidencies of Tadia» » during ten yea residence inthe 
‘n+ My athore have been mal che imperial records 
‘onthe rock oro sculpture snd carvings, which acenarly represented 
t the time the faith and feeling of those wbo executed them and which 
‘en thee oil impr to this day. 

Since Ferguson's day archaeology hat been granted the 
status of a science. Yet, though he did without the technical 
argon of corpora, culture, and distribution, subsequent work 
has not altered the general trend of his exposition; new epi- 
graphical evidence has in most cater merely added precision. 
A farther quotation will, perhaps, indicate the source of hie 
sucess. He writes: 

“Grace and Rome ate dead and have pad away, abd we ae ving 
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and, when grown up, few men have the leisure or the inclination to 


tet to wosk to learn the form afa new wold. 
Meanwhile, the practical interest typical of the nineteenth 
century bore fruit. "The great exhibitions in London, Paris, and 
Vienna advertised Indian arts and crafta, Manchester was, of 
course, deeply interested in Indian textiles, a commercial but 
valid interest which led to various official publications, including 
Forbes Watson's magnificent series of volumes setting forth the 
textile products of India fiom north to south, The India 
Museum came into being ia London, and in 1880 Birdwood 
‘wrote, also under offical patronage, his Industrial Arts of India. 
industrializa 
the crude tones of the early 
sdy slowly but inexorably dominating the 
tof but fugitive benuty of the old colours in the streets of the 
and where the women gathered with thelr water-pots at. 
the village well 
Te will be seen that throughout the nineteenth century the 
study of Indian are and archaeology had steadily progresed. 
Everywhere the academie field was lowly widening. Te was 
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left to Lord Curzon to initiate a new era in the organization 
ofthe study of Tndian culture. Addressing the Asiatic Society of 
Benga in 1900, he nid: 

ML hope to anert more deftly during my time the Tomperi 

esponsibility of Governement in reget of Indian aniquitim to in- 
Mageracoro penaades more Iberi antiadeon the part of thone with 
‘tomers to provide the reme, and eo be a faithful goardian of the 
cn cease heo rt and Lari that has, for a few years at 
Dy rt, bern conmitd tomy change? 
‘Thus was crested the Archaeological Survey of India as it 
exis to-day, with its triple obligation of conservancy, ex- 
plorsion, and publication. Under Sir John Marshall's guidance 
fice after site wss excavated, including the key dies of Sind, 
Taxili, Sarnath, and Bhia, Finally, India won academic atten- 
tion from the archaeological world as the result of the dis- 
vere st the ancient sites of Harappa and Mohenjodiro. 











Apart from their intrinsic interest, such sites as Härappa and 
Mohenjodiro are of great significance as indicating the anti- 
anity of grent cities in India. As a basis for the discumion of 
Both Indian archaeology and ethnology, it may be suggested 
‘hat there is not one Indi, bu, zt least, three Indias, On the 
‘one hand, there isthe India ofthe lage cities, which are, how- 
ver, few in the land, the India of politics and commerce, once 
upon a time the India of attic patronage. On the other hand, 
thee isthe India ofthe hill and forest peoples. Between them 
Ties he India of the village, in touch with both, differentiated 
by local traditions of great antiquity, but posening a certain 
unity born of kindred interests and occupations, the interests 
Šnd occupations of those whose livelihood is the soil. In view 
Of this ite perhaps as well to question the validity of certain 
generalizations, sch as Dr. Coomaraswamy’ statement that 
‘India can offer to the world proceeds from her philosophy’, 
for Mr, Hayes allegation that ‘the main types of Indian art 
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Bae been derived from che Yoga phillorophy'—one system in a 
country that acknowledges many. 

"The doctrinsire's condemnation ofa literary approach to any 
art just because it is literary, is not justifiable. The formulae 
fof the academic aesthetician or the inspired selectivencs of the 
dilettanti, both of them so certain af the purity of thelr appre- 

stion, are too static to reach che heat ofthe matter and too 
mall to take in actual experience, For instance, the direct 
function of patronage in the arts is too often forgotten. OF 
Western art, at least of the art of the grest periods, it is probably 
correct to say that art ia the artist's account of his reactions to 
Is environment, a2 conceived by the particular scale of values, 
often transitory, which dominate is personality tthe moment. 
Indian arts almost entirely anonymous and it sat, strangely 
consistent. Though we are relieved of the artistic personality, 
it must be confessed that we do not know very much about the 
forgiization of the profesion, except that it was on guild 
Jines, Guild life, local and professional, waa an integral part 
of ancient Indian polity and is prominent in the early 
Buddhist literature. The seale of these bodies survive in 
archaeology and there is, also, at Sanchi, a relief which is in- 
scribed as the gift of the Ivory-workers of the nearby city of 
Bhs, At Pactadlal, too, the name of the guild of the Sarva 
Siddhi Acbaryasisinseribe. 

Fergusson, in his great history of Indian architetare, caue 
fied his material under religions, Jain, Buddhist, &c, and inas- 
much as the purpote of a religious building that eto s, cult, 
mast have a great bearing on its architecture, he was right. 
However, unjustifable references are often made to the first 
and second centuries rc, when India sculpture came into 
being as we know it, as being specifcally Buddhist, to "the 
Buddhist period”, Early Buddhiom was actually somewhat 
puritanical about the arts. Music and dancing, for instance, 
ire classed with cock-ghting as examples of minor foolishness, 
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unprofitable to the wise, Though almost nothing of the wood 
and mndried brick architecture of the eariy centaries has sur- 
‘ved, exept as depicted on the bas-reliefs andà in literary 
deeriptons, we know that it was enlivened with painted 
decoration. The names of the patterns are mentioned in the 
tes; and there were figures of yaktan, godlings, painted on 
‘the doorways ae guardians ofthe entrance. At Bharhut, in the 
second centar a.c» the figure of the Buddha nowhere appears 
its place being taken by a simple, quite straightforward, un- 
esoteric symbology. The stapa, or relic-mound, however, + 
founded by s multitude of lever beings of very distinct 
peroalcy, who have found shel way, asit were, in ite of. 
Themselves, into the service of Buddhin. Buddhism adopted 
them becauteit had to, admitted them, grudgingly no doubt, but 
with full sanction, And there were sculptors ready to portray 
hem in stone and to inscribe their names, Among them are 
‘Kaoers, guardian ofthe north; $4, or Sirnd as shes called at 
Bhatt, the goddem of fortunes Firspdlsb, sedan of che 
west, whose name wat given in the eighth centary to «famous 
Temple at Patadial, and Sudarfana, goardian of still waters, 
he embankment of one of whore haunts Chakeeplits, agent 
ofthe governor Paradatt, repaired in a.D 457. Not only are 
‘thee beings not Buddhist, but they might with equal jostice 
be deszibed as Brahmania, for all foue have found a place in 
chamsical Sanskrit literature. Actually they are neither, but 
belong to village India, where their descendants still survive, 
ricaly and prychologzally. 

"At Sanchi, a centary later there godlings have lost their 
names, but penist under the generic tie of yaisia or yaks, 
sguardins of the four geteways of the great stops. Swinging 
from the branches of tees, yaibs form brackets to the archi 
‘zaves, while onthe uprights on either side are yokes, standing 
benenth flowering trees, ignonia, kadambe, ot mange, holding 
suspicions flowers or garlands in thei hands, Between them 
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passed cach one of the thooiands of pilgrima who attended the 
Feat festivala (he archetypes of the malās or fairs af modern 
India) on their way to the acquisition of merit by the circum- 
ambulation o£ the zelic-mound, which wae the climax of the 
Filgrimage. 

The inside of the North Gateway is typical of the subject- 
matze of the reliefa. Here is to be scen the stāpay representing 
the death ofthe Budd, jst as the Whee represents his Sot 
sermon, the pipal-tree his attainment of enlightenment, and the 
fove-and-lotuec his birth, “Here, om the lower architrave, is 
also a jätaha-story, that of the former life of the Buddha, when 
he lived as Prince Veuantara and attained the perfection of 
charity, giving away hie wealth, his kingdom his royal elephant, 
Chariot and horses, and even his chilëren and his wife. Soch wm 
paralleled piety lende to the intervention f Indes, king of god 
nd everything enda happily. "There stories come straight from 
he lips of the people, skthough adapted tothe ends of Buddhist 
maraliy. Such is the inspiration of the work of the eariy period. 
Buddhism uses the popular, but uses ie to submerge fe an à 
foreigaelement, Just as the godlinga of Bharhut lose their names 
snd individuality at Stack, within the space of swo hun- 
dred years, so this ancient and delightful story-telling tradi- 
tion is eciped by the growth of the canonical literature of 
‘rthedox Buddhism. Over thiny jateber aze to be toon st 
Bhashaey there are only half a dozen at Sanchi, and still lest 
sc Math, 

‘Az Maths, at the end of the first ceatary Av. a foreign 
Aynany, that of the Kubang, invaden frora Central Asias 
‘abled itelf, and it wos Under their rule that the city 
timed Piclony' tide $ Madospa vi» Gedo. 

Tee fame as a scigions and artic centre it witneted to by 
the fact tht Matha salptores are found far afield in Indias 
Herewere ao, Buddhist por complete with ralingsand gate- 
ways a well as Jain aad Brakmanical shrines, Here, indeed, 
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Indian iconography was crested, The yaksar and yaksbir of 
the ling pilary cut in the local, mottled red sandstone are 
fof the old tradition; bat twa innovations are visible. The 
subject-matter, or story, st Bhashut and Stncht i treated peri- 
pateiclly, tho prions of the protagonista being repeated, 
According to the necenitis of the plot, within the borders of 
the panel or medallion devoted to it. In the Kusbln relief the 
story is displayed in separately empanelled scenen. Secondly, 
the Buddha figure it everywhere 

Referencesareoften made to the ‘Mathuräschoo of vulture; 
but it is tobe observed that Keshin art, and indeed, Indian art 
in general, is seldom purely local. Styles change in succeuive. 
periode and certain well-demarcated areas preserve likenestes, 
Tn this case, the sculpture of the screen of the contemporary 
Assembly Cave at Kanhért in Salette, near Bombay, is in the 
‘Mathuct style, though at the other end of Indi 

‘The creation of iconography, Buddhist, Juin, and Brahmani- 
cal, coincides, significantly enough, with the frst evidences 
of foreign influence, of the kind that produced the so-called 
Graeco-Buddhist work of Gandhira, stretching across the Tadas 
from Taxili to Kabul, Hadda, and Bamiyan. Te is clear that the 
mamismatie tradition set up by the succesors of Alexander had 
alzesdysunk into decadence. At Sirkap and at numerous frontier 
titer, such at Sari Deri and. ShibjLar-Dérs near Peshawar, 
minor antiquities are plentiful, exhibiting clanical influence of 
‘quality and period distinct from the coins. In the west ly 
Parthia, the meeting plce of Eat and West, where the arts 
of both mingled and were transformed. Late, from this con- 
fict of cultures, emerged Samanian art, with is definite valuen, 
and, in tho Indian border-lands, a hybrid concoction, wally 
polen of at Graeco-Budahin?, but which is clearly Roman and 
‘ot at all Greek, The influence under which Gundharan sculp- 
tare wat brought into being in again, clearly distinct from the 
cle influence which produced the Harpocrates and Dionysos 
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i the almost unaltered classical terza-cotta figurines 
ofthe other sites mentioned above. Working inthe wf aloxe- 
‘chive of the fronie-hills Gandharan sculpture impinged upon 
the Kushin work of the early fist and secand centureh at 

where good 
stone wus wanting, lime composition was adopted aba medium, 
the faces being cast in mouldy and the bodies worked up on the 
Atiek-and-rsg principle. Te ie significant that the pre-Gandharan 
figurines from the frontier ae the ealest examples of the tech- 
nique of moulding known in India. ‘That Gandharan sculpture 
as a whole in hybrid is declared by the maltreatment accorded to 
ach familiar Indian motives as the Jotun, Tes decadent influence 
may be traced in Kashmiri sculpture of the eighth century and 
in the architecture of the unique temples in the Salt Range, 

‘As for the proces by which Tndisn iconography came into 
“being, there are some indications that the Buddhists followed 
the Jains. Every future Buddha or Bodhisattva, according to 
the tradition, is born with certain distinguishing marl, song 
them wisha or aall-protuberance, The problem frepreeat- 
ing this wa obviously a matter of tome dificlty. In one ofthe. 
calcstof the Kushin representation ofthe Buddha theudbria 
Šin theformofa smail-shell, Finally, the dificulty was disguised 
by means of the adaptation of the conventionally clot-curled 
hair of the Buddha-type, One minor figure at Sanchi fore- 
shadows this convention, which became univenul in Gandhära 
and thence wan carted to Chins. Conversely, the Kuhn and 
Gandharan Buddi orthodox monk's roben 
‘though Inter in Gandhia the treatment of tbe dripery is 
reminisent, m Vincent Smith pointed out, of the Lateran 
Zeur, The Mathura “Buddha” of the smail-sheli ubnizha demon- 
‘rates an even deeper lying iconographcal indeciinenen. Te 
sweats the rtd robe, and iin every way à Buda, 
of the fact that the de 
Bodhisattva. 
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Artistically, the creation of these calt-images led to a brenk- 
sway ftom the bav-relief tradition of the ancient zailing-pillars 
nd gateway, a change already foretold by the Sancht bracket- 
gases, which are in the round. ‘The mort famous of Kashin 
sculptures in the standing royal Sgare, unfortunately headless, 
lich is identified by an inscription as being that of the great 
Ting, Kanishka, himself. 

(Ofal Indian scslpeares, the bas-reliefi of Amarivatt should be 
‘the most familiar, for they decorate the main staircase of the 
British Museum, ‘They clearly belong to more than one period, 
‘but demonstrate a content development, Here appears im 
Tian scalptare, forthe first time, a new sense of line that is 
alin so drioghiemamdip, a quidemoríng roreness concertd 
mish a lightness of touch that ie entrancing. Gesture has always 
been appreciated in Indis, but at Amaravatt a certain posed 
movement or dynamic balance is ditcernible, the suggestion of 
timeless rhythm that i perhaps, essential to all great art, a 
rhythm which might well be typitied by the fow of the loose 
edge of the peplos in certain archaic Greek sculptures, notably 
‘he tomo fom Xanthos ia the British Museum. Sculpture 
in the round is uted at Amarivai but the interest j concen- 
trated upon the small-scale bas-relief medallions and panelled 
Fieres that decorate the dram of the stapa. Ta these the treat- 
rent of women is expecially vivid, suggesting a parallel in the 
epithets and similes of classical Sanskrit, at this period approach- 
ing formulation. "The epic heroes, like most heroes, are a little 
wooden; but Damayanti is “like the flower that tines in the 
mango's dark branches, with slender arms, her lips ike flowers, 
Tike buds rather, youth's rarenes in her form.” The quality 
suggested js not so much a sentimental tendernem, as that 
which Professor Beazley notes in Gresk vase-painting and 
describes as a “devilith elegance”. 

"Ax Amariau the dd symbols are preserved side by side 
with the Buddhe-gure, just as the old peripatatic method of 
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story-telling is fonnd side by side with the more sphitiated 
medod of displaying seemet separately. Apart fom thi in- 
ovathan, these ia discernible a marked tendency to concentrata 
fhe drama of the plot into a single soene, Teie noteworthy That 
the old method didnot dc out ts the method af ths Ajanta 
Ecos, wher, however, the denna of the singe wate ot 
ncident i drarfo by the grest cle gars ef ts Daddiun, 
ind by de drama cd ie pencils dy repeat. Apart 
from these question of robjecemater sd myshoy ein obvions 
that the derlopment of the caleicon st Mathartsaiely 
tered the faction of [dim scdpcore Ie wras not merely 
‘hae a diction was denvm beorem the object of worship 
nd ies sering, an in were between the mercy sent and the belle 
amd pemepamee of the die, but that = diference wat 
crested in indian sclptors wich never quite lve, Hence: 
wad, there ea grand spe snd alec, decorative spe the 
grund ele cf the mal age nd the eer tgs ofthe fees 
nd minor sculptures which give Ím to Indian architecture. 
Ta this loner ye the Amarivet manne lire, adiate quil 
‘hee might be clled sentimental if were not wo happy 
“The thd and the fourth centi roms huma ín Che 
history af Indian sculptures indes, arcbaeciogical evidence i 
ior early wanting. ‘The Sith century, the Simex af the 
p been 
Acclaimed a a period of expreme sccomplthnent fn all the 
inue eoa the period of what the teary horn cal 
“the revival of Snare, to which Kae seiboted. ‘Ti, 
pethaps, explain the common one ofthe epithet ‘dna? for 
Gupta selptare; bot the word i aot jase Mon of the 
cuttanding examples are calticom, by fanciom demanding 
‘elton. Only sround the wide haloes the delphi ener 
se slowed o appear iz wreaths of lotus sod lage that 
se tray fh, and never merely miae Ara laria 
period. name Gupta has been a lite overdone. The srosble 
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in that the work never quite escapes the period. The Buddhist 
iconographical tradition, which provides the bulk of Gupta 
tealprare, war drawing tos close in India proper, Buddhism 
Tad Jont at this period what Brahmanism has always had che 
ear of the people. 

Schim camme eariy toprimisie Boddhism, Certain adherens, 
as almaya and everywhere, profed great concern as to the 
usereidon of what they conceived the original doctrine to 
fave been The interests of these were ethical and discipli- 
mary and wholly penonl. Their opponents, following meta- 
yea inclination, ejected che limited intentions of the 
Primitive tadidon a being concerned only with individual 
Eipeience and wanting im hamanity. Its goal was Arbaship 
Tending to Niroana, a negative sate of emancipation from the 
tris of tanumigraton, where, the flame extinguithed, there is 
oching left to be reborn. Other goal, ot god, there was none, 
Tere it a mere bundle of tendencies Anding its only ponible 
prenion jn wor, Furthermore, rue vas band to atn 
Ta wome few ie might come intuitively. Some conld preach, 
iut not reach, emancipation, Far some the teaching of one 
Buddha was mot mficlent; these most await a doctrine yet 
npreached to chain lee. Such, in online was the doctrine, 
Ine eontempeaoualy inown as Hinayana, the Lester Vehicle, 
"The lone of the opposing Mabayans, the Great Vehicle, 
formed a body of catholic pemmasion. For them, not only 
mas Arbaubig stainable, but Buddhahood—and, therefore, 
The community and maakiad in general were not without 
ace. The misfortune of man is not merely that he is what 
Te is but that he ia not all that Be might be. According to 
the Hinayana, the Buddha ia a teacher, According to the 
Mahayana, he i a being, etemal and divine; proceeding ftom 
the iniinite, who comes to sojorn among men on a mission that 
nowo both conpusion snd the meant of eration. Looking 
prar humanity muy ry fes culpa 
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So, according to the Mabayana, the community of the faith- 
fal tanacends itself, for all bear the seeds of Baddbahood in 
‘them and may attain the highest hesven of the Divine Buddhas. 
"These are innovations, necessitated by the doctrine of grace. 
‘They are the unmoved prime movers. From them emanate 
che Disize Bedbissteva who create and rale, and are accesible 
+o intercesion. Moreover, thete have thir feminine counter- 
parts the Taras 

So scholtiism refines upon inelf soaring into the im- 
palpable... 

"The architecture of the period was still of wood and sun-dried 
bricks and is only known to us from the Ajanta frescoes, a mag- 
nificent architecture, spacious and colourful, set about with 
walled gardens, fall af the contrast aod chenge of light and 
shade. Building in ashlar had just begun, ‘The litle Gupta 
Shrine at Sincht ie typical; by compassion with the sculptural 
details of the Chandragapta Cave t Udayagis nea by, it may 
be dated eariy fifth century. Distinctive and important details 
are the veranda and che jnterolumaistion of it pilam, the 
heavy eave-moulding, ad the details of the sculptured doorway. 
Another example is to be found at Tigowa, Te is important to 
note that comparisons can be drawn between these stractaral 
shrines in India proper and certain shrines in the Gandharan 
Te was in these small shrines thst the images of the grow- 
ing Mahayana pantheon were lodged, to be circamambulated 
without the walis, for there was no room within, and to be seen 
dimiy by worshippers. In Brahmanism the dramatic posibili- 
ties of the cult were also emerging, în distinction to the mere 
titusl ofthe Brīkman hozschold. The Divine Bodhisattvas ofthe 
Mahayana must have prepared the way, though lite ideat bad 
Jong been latent in the worhip of Vishat, who as Vandeoa inthe 
abstract, and in certain of his avatars in actuality, was both 
god and man, and demanded devotion from his followers. The 
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conception fhe ibe deat o pora wed or, mb, 
day sdttdge pond diy ve ao developing 
"The Ajnt Cras e tut ie Dn am of De Vaga 
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provided with a stone bed and a lamp-aiche, are on čither side. 
Earlier all worship seems tovhare been centred in the cbaityas 
caves. Later, exch vibera has its own pirate chapel, cut in the 
centre of the back wall, where the light Som the entrance 
strikes fall upon the gure of the Buddha, The later ebaityas 
‘must have been designed for pablic ute during the great festival, 
which were without 2 doubt the main woarce of the brethren's 

Ajanta is a world in itself, aloof and skat in. Ta the spring, 
when the rains have broken and everything is green it beauty i 
surpassing. To the north are the nwo fine hill-forts of Baithal- 
wadi and Absigath dominating strategic points, undoubtedly 
ancient. But there is no siga of a town or village of anp size 
near by. The old pilgrime mast Rave made their camp on the 
green bank t che turn of rhe ziver below the caves, where there 
ji now a eat-pack. Four miles away is the Ajanta ghar, the 
ancient highway to Asigach and the north. Southward lie 
‘Anrangibad, Paithes, Juznar, Thios, and the parta of Salsette 
ance thronged with the shipping of the African and Arabian 
trade. 

Elura is more accesible and more haman. The Elara ghat, 
a branch of the same arterial highway, actually cats the scarp 
dn which the eaves are cut. Above lict the towering fortress- 
ilL of Daulatabad, the ‘cy of wealth’ of its Muhammadan 
conquerors, the ‘city of god” of the older Hinda dynasty. 
Nearer stil is Roza Khaldsbsd, the baral-place of Aarangaib, 
Below isthe modern vilage, wherean eighteenth century temple 
still preserves the traditions of sanctity, chough the caves are 
delivered over to the sigħtseer. As at Ajanta, a2 anmas fair has 
pensisted in spite of all changes, and the stream that lesps the 
Scarp into the pool below che water gate of the Dhumar Lena 
(No. XXIII) is oficialy inown a the Elars-Ganges. The place 
s, indeed, il one of the great Saiva places of pilgrimage. IF 
Ajanta is to be seen at its best daring the ainy season, Elura 
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he place to see the iin bres the green flows visibly over 
the hill in the wake of the clouds. 

"The scarp runs north and south, ficing west, The Buddhist 
‘caves, whieh are the earliest, lie to the south. "Then follow the 
Brahmanical caves, centred upon the great pile of the Kailasa, 
npon the very verge of which rhe rond winda. The Jain caves 
Jie apart to the north, A comparison of tho pilar dorm of the 
Srst fve caves at Elura with the latest caves at Ajanta makes it 
clear that the rise of Elara coincided with the decline of benefic- 
tion at Ajanta; the identity of the work is especially clear in 
Ajanta No. XXIV and Elura No. IL. As the earlier Buddhist 
caveswere derived from structural architecture in wood, so these 
ater medieval cave sre closely related to the little Gupta 
structaral temple in stone. When it became necessary to 
Provide cach widara with its own private chapel, it was only 
Batural that stracrarıl models shouldbe followed. ‘The veranda 
with its four pillars (in the cavea, two pillars and two pilasters), 
the decoration of the doorway and the plain, square sanctum 
fare all reproduced in detail. In the earlier caves of this series 
the image of the Buddha ie cut in high relief fom the living 
Zock that forms the back wall of the shrine Inter it wat ext in the 
ound, allowing of cireumambolation within the shrine by the 
officiant, but not the congregation. Later still a cireumambula- 
tion passage was cut round the shrine, which then stands four- 
quate and is an exact replica of the structural shrines. In the 
Brahmanical caves the same process ia followed. These take over 
the form ofthe Baddtisteibara-avc, but haveno dwelling cells, 
for there wis no community to house, Thereis only the sanctam 
Jn which the central object of worship is at Elura, znd until the 
Inte eighth century everywhere, the phallus, the Saivalingam. 

“The doorways are pariculariy interesting. On either side 
of the architzaves of the earlier medieval caves at Ajanta stand. 
sonal female Sgares upon mythical water-beasts, the mažarar 
‘of the ancient tradition. Elsewhere, in the Brahmanical caves 
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and temples, they are dented a the rrer-goddeues, Ganga 
and Yamana. By nature and origin they are own siten, to the 
Bharhut yaksar and the Sanehl bracket “garer, Even in these 
Jnter days they are distingaished by the trees under which they 
stand, mango on the one hand, kadamba on the other, Tn the 
Jnter Buddhist cayen, such as Cave No, VI at Elura, the place 
of the door-guardias is taken by the towering fi 
divine Bodhisattvas Padmapani, “ho who beara the Ion 
Vajrapani, “he who beurs the thunderbolt’, "The magnifed 
significant of the dramatic tendencies of the newer 

Buddhism. Over them sill hang the pendent branches of the 
mango- and kadamba-trecs af the vaxibed goddenes, howe 
place they usurp as guardians of the shrine. On ether side 
Of the shrino-door in Cave No. I st Ajanta, Bodhisatevas appear 
jn fresco, exe as we ead Yada were pained inthe ancent 
architecture. Here the left-hand figure Bold the roy ad i 
probably to be identified with Avslokita, whore perondlty 
Somewhat overlaps that of Padmapani, but who is above all 
the Bodhisattva of intercession. A fourth Bodhisatta, Man- 
jum i lo found, a ee later, at Elara: Te ia worth noti 
that there is a certain degree of uncertainty in tha reprint 
tion of the attributes that identify these peronages. Je seems 
‘that we are actually watching their evolution, atleast artitticaliy, 
n tone, Tide che shrines they guard, the cult-image italwayr 
‘that ofthe historical Buddha, Gautama, Tt i evident thatthe 

ly Teacher had aleady heen transmuted, a tanamtation 
own to Clement f Alexandri at an histor fc, the ret 
of «proce of sophintication parallel to the docete hore of 
Bases and Valentin 

"Thore in only one ebaitya-cave at Elura the last of its kind. 
Te maintain the apuidal plan of the old astembiy-halls; bat, a 

the Ajanta medieval ebaityar, the older symbology of the 
tnpa is dominated by the colomal figure of the Buddha it 
serves to shrine o fame, Tn this cave the largesse cos are 
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stil of the Ajanta type, but the hoste of dancing dwarfs are 
facsimiles from Bidimi, where Cave No, IITs insribed in the 
third quarter of the sixth century. The Elura chaiya may, 
therefore, be dated midiath century. The Bidami dwarr 
and certain details of the pilhraculprure are ibo found in 
the earliest Brshmanical caveat lora, he Ramethvara, though 
in a slightly more advanced stage; this cave, therefore, is prob- 
ably Jate sixth century. 

Historically, the medieval caves at Ajanta and the Buddhist 
caves at Aurangibid end Elors are to be associated with the 
influential Vakataka dynasty of Berar, who were allies of and 
intermarriod with the Guptas. At the end of the sixth century 
a new dynasty arcae in the Deccan, that of the Chalukyas, whose 
teat of power was xed for two centuries in the Canarese 
‘country, first at Bid then at Athole and Pattadkal, both the 
latter on the banks of the Malprabha river, a tributary of the 
Kisna. Southward they challenged the supremacy of the great 
Pallava dynasty, their hereditary and not unsuccessful enemies, 

ol iy a natal stronghold. Two grent bastions of rock, 
indarated sandstone, mect there to encloe a reentrant valley, 
which has been converted by means of an embankment into a 
Tale, Below this embankment the houses huddle under the 
‘rambling protection of double walls and a most. Both bastions 
have been strongly fortifed and tho fort, s Tipo Sabi 
‘commander left if, eorvived to see action in the nineteenth 
century. In the north face ofthe southernmost bastion are cot 
three Brahmanical caves and 2 single Jain cave, Cave No. IIT 
being dedicated to Vishnu, ‘a shrine beyond the dreams of 
sen nd gad’, by Mangsless inthe year a.. 70, Ttisexpecally 
interesting that, though this eave is specifically dedicated <0 
Vishnu, znd ir sculpture, e ín the other ves, i large Vaithe 
nava, the contral object of worihip is the Saivalingam. Again, 
ith reference to the fine image of Farabamursi, the Boar in- 
carnation of Vishnu, lifting up the earth from the waters, in 
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Cave No. TI, i is worth rciling the fiet that the Ramayana 
and certain paranas credit Brahms wich thi dead. Fortheriore, 
| inthe relief on che crom-beams of Cave No. TIT, which display 
| the sy of the Charing of the Osan Sr, Betis, ad 

‘Vshow sr repeented wherein the orthodox terts Vidhan alone 
| Mould appt Tein ehecre, potas tat che Besant 
| trinity was conceived au more ia unity then than now, a read- 
ing which erplim the excordinary apposition ofthe Vaih- 





nava dedication and iconography with the linge as the central 
object of worship. 

On the right of the veranda of Cave No. III i a fgare of 
Vishnu seated upon dnaate, che serpent f eternity, whichis 
one of many iéons of this period which are not satisfactorily 
accounted for in the satrat Sanskrit han never been the lan- 
guage of India and, in any case, the supposition that these 
Sculptors worked book in hand is improbable. The outstanding 
quality of Indian seulpruze is its dynamic speed. Farthermore, 
the existence of a host of waris which do nor follow the savas 
| disproves the allegation. Te is obvious that iconopraply pre- 

supposes the existence of icons. 

"The light streams through the veranda-pillars, sharply defin- 
ing their bardief medallions sad breden, Only its re- 
flection from the floor passes within. Loaking back towards 
the veranda from the shrine door two worlds Be before one, 
the green quit of the temple and che biliant sunlight of the 
| courtyard, filled with the chatter of monkeys pelting each other 
| with gs. Midway, caught between dark and daylight, where 

the brackets ofthe espitals of the veranda-pilars half catch he. 
light, jewelled and garlanded figares spore beneath flowering 
crees s. Te is obvious that our ides are strangely and atrietly 
‘conditioned by the very vocabulary we inherit. So dificult is 
‘penetration isto the minds of others that we never doubt 
urscres as being acceptable examples ofthe haman norm. Yet 
any one with comparative experience knows that what may be 
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Constraed as obiesion to the one, i the natural idiom of the 
other. Indian phiorophy, or rather the basic quality of the 

many Indian philoeophies, seems a litle cold to ws, arid and 

even hopeless. Tn Tndia the life everlasting is dreaded. We 
{ight for contineationwith oxygen and othermeans, The Indian 
fears what he knows too well; the European fers the unknown. 
darkness which lies beyond contcfoumes, We have set mind 

rer body; with our bright intelligence goes everything. In 
ndis, spirit and flesh are not antithetical, eren when, as in 
Jainism, the latter is for a working end to be cast aside. There 

it no dalim, but rather a hierarchy of fonctions with many 

and changing valuen, each valid in its own time and place. 
Sensstion and understanding, the delighefl and the mora 
image and imagination are not opposed, but one, in so much 

asthey ae the expreation of ein che vez i any case a matter. 

Of 3 few short moments, We, of course, object to bracketing 

divinity with the fugitive, Protestants at heart, too often we 

Shut the doors of our religion against delight, Tn India loves 
decorate the temple and the fict is worthy of deeper considera- 

tion than the writers of academie theses upon erotische Kunst 
aveit. Of thisclasof Indian sculpture no more lovely examples 
‘xt than che little couples of figures that adorn the Badimi 
Pilar-capitals, 

‘At Bidint ther re ao, many examplesofstructural temples, 
of which the Malgitte Sioalaye, the temple of the garland- 
maker, on the northern lil i typical, Te is eariy seventh 
century and very simple in form, Én its simplicity it illustrates — | 
‘he buve erath that it isealpture tht gives Indium architecture | 
dta form. Medieval Indian temples from the smallest to the | 
greatest are built, and then sculptured, the fral form deriving 
directly from the seulptor’s chisel. On one side of this litle 
dirae che bare-moulding with its frieze of dancing dwar, 
‘the dominant motive of erly Chalukyzn sulptare isunfinished, 
and the sculptor üt esque in sure and rapid line can stil | 
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be seen. The development af seventh-centary architecture is 
clearly demonstrated by the magnificent temple of de now 
decayed village of Aihole, some twelve miles away fom Badami. 
radial, eight miles higher up the Malprabha, ir also a city 
of temples, o£ which only one, the Virapainba temple already 
mentioned, is still in wonkip. Although its everyday name h 
of the greatest antiqnity, i proper dedication inco Larva 
and it was bult about the yest 730 by Lokamahaderi enor 
Queen of the Chalukyan king, Vikramaditya TI, to erlebrate her 
usband's conquest of Keach, the modern Conjereram, the 
capital of the Pallas. Here the conqueror left his mat in the 
form ofan inscription upon the Rajaslonera iin. In fact 
the Rojerimiesara ia che original of the Lokereera, in proof 
of which there is here an inscription which names the architect 
4s famed in the southern country and marter of the paild of 
Sarva Siddhi Aebaryer 

"The temple has three porcher and is, therefore, craciform, 
at the hend of the crow being the shrine, enclosed by ie 
amambeation pasage. Te plered windows are very rug 
and, duo, che setting of che image, which ae on a median 
teas, bit maguiicenty placed under Said makara-archer The 
iconography is very vated, bot, av at Ridin, dificale to iden- 
tify fom the Sasiran Ia the suth-ear reentrant comer m 
Sie Lingeiava, echas the cat deity sectarian icon. 
Brahma ie represented a ying vainly to soer above, and 
Vishnu, in his Boar incarnation, to undermine the al-enbrac- 
ing Sivalingam. Near bya numberof image of Siva with the 
goddess in the form of Geari or Ums, of the type known as 
lingana, forerunnen af the many sealprares in which the god 
ind godess are show topther wih Siva'e vehicle, the bully 
‘Nandi, snd this oftaping, Shands. Goddess, female figures, 
are particularly beautifaliy rendered at Patadal an ier 
Tanca in the diret line fom Pallava selprere. Notably so are 
the small figuren, two armed, without strates, which stand 
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cuibrined between miniature pilasters beneath the 
snoalding (Tami, Kafedan). ‘This proliferation oficonography, 
in conjunction with the very peronal quality of the cutting, 
cridence ofthe new sist, ‘The phallus of the gest god remains 
She central object of worship, wrapped in shadows in the dark 
Sirine, but, for every one of the devotees who penetrates to the 
Steps of the sanctu, thousand remain onside., The growth 
ofa complicated temple ritual is paralleled by the demand for 
the bta dewata. Both were undoubtediy important factors 
in the growth of Indian iconography. 

‘Lolamahadeyi's triumph in her consoe’s exploits was short 
lived. By the midäle of the eighth century a new dynasty had 
azien in the Deccan, that of the Rashtrakutss. Within a few 
errs of the building of the Lakeara, the Chilakyas had suffered 
Trerelyat their handa, Theso-called Das Avatara, Cave No. XV, 
2t Elara is inscribed by the Rathtrakuta king, Dantidurgs, who 
in another inscription is boasted of as the founder and patron 
of a Siva temple cut by heavenly powers ftom the rock at 
lars. This isthe great Elura Kailasa, Cave No, XVI, and, em- 
bodying the triamph of the Raihtrakutas, it it almost a copy 
of the Pattadtal Lokeswara. So that which wat carried away 
‘rom Pallava Kanchi to Chitskya Pattadial appears in Rashtra- 
dua lum. Indian historians too often forget he magnitude 
of these ancient empires, underestimating he fur-reaching 
Shock of their confit. In the discussion of Indian polity, 
four tal is all of kingship and caste. We forget che nations 
of India. 

"The Kailasa is not merely a caves it stands four-square in a. 
courtyard. hewn from the solid rock, complete with gateway, 
andi pavilion, right and left staircases pavilions, porches, and 
{absidiay sine, formed by the chisel, sealptared from top 
‘© bottom, without faut. 

Asst Ajent the Buddhism of the day may be read from the 
‘excoed wall here i itplayed the Hinduism of the day, figare 
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upon figure crowding in upon one, as one pases into the 
courtyard. To the left of the entrance is Darga slaying the 
Dufalo-demon; next to Durga, Krishna i lifting up the hill of 
Govardhan to protect the cowhterds and their flock from Indes 
wrath. On the right is Vishnu on garuda, his man-bird vehicle; 
next to Vishnu, Kama, god of love, with his sugar-cane, makara 
standard, and his consort, Rati, desire. On the gate- posts, hewn 
from thelivingstone, are guardian figuresin company with Nagar. 
Above towers the magnificent pile, ie highest point marking 
the shrine, dedicated to Siva, Lord of the Sacred Mountains 
no dedication could be more fitting, ‘The main sculptures on 
the Nandi-pavilion are empanelled between severely cut pilas- 
tem, supporting foridly elaborated makara-archer. On the 
north side is a particularly magnificent figure of Sirs, cut with 
daring simplicity in spite of the exaggerated femre of the 
pore and the decorative wealth of the ach above, In Europe 
peeudo-clasicism, an echo that will not di, has eet Knits upon. 
Sculpture, ‘The white ghosts of Greece, sipped oftheir strange 
polychromy, haunt our criticism. We refine upon ourselves and 
fn our subtlety end by questioning the intentionally, bravely 
decorative; or damn it by treating it at ‘amusing under the 
period title of Baroque. 

"To the right of the main upper porch is a figere of Sjoa 
Anäbakarura, Siva slaying the demon of darkness, in which task 
he was assisted by the mother-goddesses, the saptamatrikas, who. 
in orthodox Brahmanism are the consorts of the gods, but are 
actually the native deities of village Indi absorbed into Brah- 
maniem, as Buddhism absorbed the yaris, Te is obvious that 
the medieval erpansion of Brahmanism owes much to its return 
to a popular tradition, neglected by esoteric Buddhism, the 
living diction of India major. This popular revival preceded 
the growth of the sectarianism upon which modern Hinduism 
is founded. The Jöraba Purana, for instance, which is a Vaish- 
nava work, claims that the matrikas, who are ementially Saiva, 
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sre tobe considered a representing mental qualities which are 
mordly bad, such ss dese, covetousnes, snd anger; yet, in 
modern India, every vilage knows them. ‘The origins of this 
Academic partisanship may be seen at Elura, Surrounding the 
Kailaso, in the face of the quarry from which it is hewn, is a 
three-sided cloister. Te is not by chance that the iconography 
o£ the left wing is Saioa and that of the right Fairbnava, Many 
of these sculptures are not identifiable în the Sanskrit teres, 
Puronas and agamas. Some of them are repetitive. For in- 
Stance, among the Saiva sculptures are several showing the god 
and the goddes together, obviously forerunners of the Us 
abita type of later days. "The clické to apply to Indian art 
“complicated”, but these Kailasa cloister- sculptures are almost 
severe, though thee is «severity full af charm. 

Our taste isso much a matter of what has been collected, of 
thing: in museum or in oar own powtenion. We lke every- 
thing tobe lbeled and easily recognizable It is not easy to 
label Indian sculptare. Te range isso wide and its manner so 
varied. These Kailasa sculptures have a strange sense of the 
Contemporary. There is x present imagination in them, wide 
in experience, and as profound as wide. Masterly as the cutting 
is, it is not a matter of mere technical ability, but of dominant 
Jeps or moods, which one comes, in time, to recognize. The 
single figures are especially memorable. "The classical tradition 
has made much of the presentation of zhe single gare în scalp 
ture, Leal lining predispositions, thie dogma defeats ee 
‘The development of art to-day hangs upon our willingness to 
admit that simplicity is not necewarly good in itself, Tt je to 
be found here, amd with no trace of the pomposity with which 
the Italianate triton has so closely associated itself, 

So mach for the grand style at the Kailasa. The lester work 
ilo perfect, High up on the walls of the shrine, fying figures 
hover; the pilasters are picked out with ereeper-work in the 
rot delicate rele; while along the plinhs of the north cloister 
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is a miniature frieze of little figures, some of them clearly based 
‘upon metal-casting types, all of them delightful. The shrine 
itself displaya two periods of fresco-painting and it would seem 
that all this carefully finished seulptare was originally all poly- 
chromed. 

"The later cave-temples attain large dimensions, "The lingam- 
shrine is thrust forward into an immense pillared hall, that all 
may see and hear. The Elura Dóumar Lena, Cave No. XXII, 
which is Tate seventh century, is, perhaps, she most dramatically 
placed of these great caves. Its water-gate is provided with 
steps down into the pool, into which the Vel-Gangs plunges 
from two hundred feet above, Up these the worshippers 
passed in clean clothes, after bathing in the pool, to make their 
Offerings at the shrine, 

‘The great temple at Plephanta or Garspuri, a green idand. 
opposite Bombay, in cut on the same plan. The shrine, which 
is isolated in the centre of the cave, has four doorways, each 
doorway guarded by its gigentic dearapalar, Behind fis the 
great trinity, the Trimurti, or rather Maberamurä, in which 
the qualities of Brthma, the creator, and Vis, the preserves, 
are portrayed as being absorbed by and comprehended ia the 
dominating personality of Siva, Lísgemara. As lura in the 
later caves which sre cut im the bank of the mula bove 
the main scarp, the Trimart ia used a a rerelos that ito say, 
it sent in the back wall ofthe shrine behind the lingam, In the 
south in many Pallava shrines the Trimurti is replaced by a 
group of the Uma-sabita type, consisting of Siva, the god- 
dess, and Skanda, or Kartikeya, the son. Iris interesting to 
note that it was in the south and approximately at this time 
that Sankaracharya taught, Tt would not be untrue to say that, 
‘when Remanuja followed Sankaracharya, moder orthodox Hin. 
dim war creed, ‘The literature upon which it ie bated 
is admictodly scholastic and the point of view is basically 
sectarian. As such it hardly influences the religiou life of the 
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lage at all, Here the Gite i still repeated and tle from 
the gest els told and religio songe o€ absolute simplicity, 
but grent beruty, are haad everywhere... 
"Dhe common proach tothe seudy of Tran art, especially 
scclptare, through the numeroas srirar ot eonographical 
ge of the purenielitratare, These works are te, and 
of the ensiy 














that the sculprares vary geographically and that the nomencla- 
ture of the various text differ, ‘The intentions ofthis literature 
te largely mnemonic, the passages serving a3 dhyana-sblokar, 
instructing the worshipper ae to how he shold visualize the god. 

As such they obvionsly murt post-date the exlpture and can. 
have no bearing upon its origins. Tn certain cases, however, it is 
possible that echoes of what may be described as the memoria 
Technica ofthe craft have been preserved. As for symbology, it is 
bvions that in Tndian seulpture symbols serve to identify icons, 
hile only in certain cues the origin of the symbol may be 
Traced to the legend, To the orthodox Hindu, who devoutly 
follows hie gur’s teaching, thee thingy as sculpture or sym- 
bol, merely serve to fix the mind in contemplation. To the 
villager mho has travelled weary miles on foot or on bullock- 
to make his ile offering atthe famous shine, ach icon 
in an embodiment of the songs and stories he has known since 
Te was a child. Te is a truism in India that the 
the object, but in the eye that look at it, Tn many cases the 
note mere diui the story. Te is, perhap just as well to 
point out that lotuses are not primarily symbols, but real lowers, 
Bot Jen common in Tadia than wild violetsin Devonshire, Taken 
ara whole, Indian iconography is a medieval accretion, derived 
rom idiom, eventually crystallizing out in literary form 
‘under the infaenee of scholastic, 

Tn point of fact, a common icon, which portraps the personal 
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ties of Siva and Vishnu combined s» Hari-Hara, i described 
in the sartras and i found repeatedly at Badin, Elza, and 
Paradial. Ta early days i seems thatthe worhip of Siva wat 
somewhat spect, in spite of the univenality of the lingam 
s the central object of worship. Pasagey rach as that inthe 
Vuisbtadbarma-ibastra, aa undoubtedly” eatly work, which 
‘wert that Brakmanhood i incompatible with the wonlip 
of any other god but Vihma, are obvious partinn interpola- 
Mons, "The fact remains that images of Vishnu did supplant the 
Seioalingam as the cult object in templer. The commonest 
Vaithnava icon during the formative period under discunion 
in that which displays the god a» Trivižrama, he of the three 
sides. "The medieval story is typical, Te tells how a certain 
demoniing wased mighty and overwhelming, so that the 
fis, threatened by him, were forced to come to Vishna for 
rere The great god took upon himself the form of a Brih- 
muon student, s minhapen dwar and appeared before the king. 
Having ingratiated himself, he obtained the aking of a boon, 
and all he asked was 2t mach space ss he could ver in ree 
Steps. When the boon was granted and the water of contract 
poured, chen Vine, manifee god, dplayed himself, cover- 
{ng all the earth in one serde ad al heaven in second. 

"This tory, howerer, las ancient origin. Sanskrit has never 
been the language of india and, therefor, such poetic ampli- 
fications were necessary. Actually the myth derives fom 
Vishnw’s primeval tilt in the Veda—tiotirama, he of the 
thre tail, eradrama, the widewtier. The epithe ofthe 
ancient hyma have played po small part în giving Vishna pre- 
eminence: Vishnu, the all-knowing protector, and preserver, 
‘within whowe thee stride ie conained the bli of existence o 
a 7. 

et K. ot B, Coonixorom. 


PHILOSOPHY 


(Owe may divide the philosophical development of Tadia into 
three sages, pre-logical up to the beginning of the Christian 
ra, logical up to the Muhammadan domination of India, a. 
Toso ar 1100, ultra-logical, a:p. 1100-1700. The philosophical 
contribution ofthe fir period is to be found in the philo- 
Sophie] hymas of the Hidas, in the more mature Upanishads, 
în the GE, which is something like a metrical commentary 
on the Upanirbads working out their ideals in their practical 
beating to Ie; and in the ete and growth of Buddhism and 
the Simkhya and the Vaileshika philowophy. From about 
the beginning of the fst or second century nc we have the 
ations systems of Indian philosophy, the Yoga-sūtras, the Sim- 
nye wostes, the Minsdmet-eitras, the Bethma-steras, and 
dia Nysyesttras and thér numerous commentaries and sub- 
Commentaries. Ta the logical period we have keen logical 
ieumions and dinlectics of an extremely subtle character such 
faba never developed in Burope, and which are in part so 
Gigiele that no occidental echolat han been able to. matter 
them. 

Ia the philosophical hymns of the Midas we come across men 
who were weary of seeking mere economic welfare through 
liio rituals of à magical character. They wished to know 
Something greater than thei ordinary religion and sought to 
eive into the secret mystery of the Universe—the highest and 
he greatere trath. The formed the conception of a being who 
is the depository nd thesoureeof all powers and foreeof nature, 
rom whom naturevith its manifold living creatureshasemanated 
and by homi is sustained and maintained., Tn spite of all the 
‘Bverty in theworld there one fundamental reality in which all 
dodisy cones, ‘The highest trath thus the highest being, who 
$n both immanent in the world and transcendent, He holds the 
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‘world within him and yet doesnot exhaust hisselfin the world. 
‘The ordinary polytheism and henotheiem of Vedie worship thas 
slowly pass away, sometimes into monotheism and sometimes 
into pantheism; and in this way the Vedic bymas declare the 
spirituality of the world and denounce the common-ense view 
of things. "This view is developed in the Upanibedy, which may 
be regarded as a continuation of the philoophical hymas of 
the RigJeda and the Atbarva-Teda. Ta the Kensposivhed we 
are told the story how all the presiding gods af the powers of 
natare, such as re and wind, tried their be to compete with 
Brahman, but the fire conld not burn a piece of straw and the 
wind conid not Blow it away against he wishes of Brahman, 
{or the all derived their powera from him. We have a virid 
description in the Mundaka o£ how the world has emanated 
from Brahman, like sparks ftom fire or like the spider's web 
from the spider. But the Upanisbedr advance the thought a 
Kile further. They do noe merely speculate on the natare of 
Brähman externally as the immanent-transcendent case of the 
world, but the als try to demonstrate ics reality in experience, 
Neither the Upensbads, nor the philowphical hymns of the 
Fadas give us any reasons in demonstration of their philosophical 
conception of the ultimate being. They do not raise any ques- 
tion, nor give any premiss from which they drew their conda- 
sions, Their opinions are oniy dogmatically anerted with the 
forceful faith of a man who is sare of his own belief, But, after 
al, it is only a belief, and not a eatoned statement, aad there 
natural artes the question sto i validity. 

"The Upanisbads axe driven by their inner thought to give 
some grounds for sich sserions, Yet there is no attempt at 
logical speculations and demonstrative reasonings, The intui- 
tive afirmations surge forth with the reality of the living 
fiith of one describing an experience which he himself has had- 
They afirm that this lkmate realty cannot be grasped by learn- 
ing or reasoning. Te reveals itself only în onr heart through 
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sublime purity, abolute self-control, elf- abnegation, and cessa- 
ton of mendine dinen, Man no: only become mon in 
Jis relation to hie fllow beings, but becomes super-mora, ax 
i wore, by an easy control of the confiets of his lower instincts 
tnd dete, and by superior exceene of character. Tt becomes 
sible for him to merge himself in an intuitive contact with 
The, uamscendenial spinal eoence with which be can In 
mediasedy identify himuelé The Upensbadyaguin and again 
tert che fact chat shin spiricul ewence i incogairable by 
‘ny ofthe sonse-ongans—by eye or by touch. that itis beyond 
the reisning ficulties of man and is therefore unattainable 
by logi, end that t i indeeribable im speech snd unthink- 
able by thought. The appereeprion ofit 1 not ofan ordinary 
‘cognitive nate, but isan apperception of the ewence of out 
Tens; and, juse a8 external mature was regarded at being 
held and maintained in Brthmen, so the totality of our being, 
our sensefanctions, nd thowght-fonctions wete regarded as 
having come out, being held and sustained in this inner being, 
ewas dio regarded an the Antar-yimin or the inner controller 
of our personality the spiritual entity which was i sooc and 
inwhich i sustained and controlled all ouz vital activities and 
‘cognitive amd conative functions We could have an sppercep~ 
tion afit only when wetranscended the onter spheres of ordinary 
Tife and penetrated into the cavern on which neither the phy 
sical luminaries nor the lsminaries of thought and ease shed 
any light, Yet it was a lighe in itself, ftom which all other lights 
drew thelr lamination. Tt wae muble and deep, and evested 
itself to those who attained that high spirital perfection by 
which they tanscended che inis of ordinary personality. 

Ve id anticipation of doabe at to che posi of eh 
abule essence, which wan our inmost being, becoming identical 
with the highest reality of the universe from which everything 
else emanated. Various parables are related, ia which attempts 
are made to prove the existence of sbtle ewence Which 
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‘unperceived by the eye. Tn the parable of the banyan tee we 
sre told how the big banyan tree can reside inside «grain like 
send, Jn the parable of the salt-water it ix shown thatthe salt 
‘which is invisible to the eye can be tasted in saline water, 
‘The parable of the honey shows how honey from diferent 
flowers are eo blended together inthe honey of the honeycomb 
that they cannot be distinguished. We have also the parable 
bby which Prajtpstiinseracted Virochana and Indra how two 
diferent states of the self can be distinguished from the cor 
pporeal body, the dream self and the dreamless self, and it was 
the self of the deep dresmles sleep that displayed the natare 
of the eternal unthinkable within ws. The deep dream sleep 
brings us into daily contact with the eternal sel within us which 
is dissociated from all changes and forms the esence ofour whole 
being. Tn the dialogue between Yama and Nachiketa, when 
the later sees instruction regarding the fate of men at death, 
De i told that when inquiry is earnestly made the trae self: 

san is discovered to be eternally abiding, and can be grasped 
only through spiritual contact end spiritual union. ‘Taken in 
this sense, death is 2 mere illusion which appears to those who 
cannot grasp theoneabsolutereslty. There ae other pasages in 
Which this abiolute reaity i reganded as one which & endeter- 
mined in itself, but from which all our faculeies and experiences 
emanate in concrete determinations, We have thot in ourselves 
an epitome of the emergence of the world from Bethman, 
From the subtle state of indifference in deep dreamless sleep 
one suddenly awakes to the varied experiences of ordinary 
lige. Similarly, concrete varieties of objects have emerged into 
being ftom the pure subtle being of Brihman, in which they 
existed in an undivided and undifferentiated sate, Since that 
which emerges into manifold variety may ultimately lose iel 
in the being of the transcendent cause, and since the trans- 
cendent cause alone remains unchanged through all the pro- 
cesses of emergence and dissolution, that alone is the trath, T'he 
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multiplicity of things is fal, for the truth in them is the one 
abiding esence. 

"The Upavirbod ae not philosophy, if we mean by the word 
philosophy a reasoned account or a rationalization of experi- 
encen; yet they contain suggestions of rationalization as to the 
mutare of reality from concrete experience of dreamless sep 
tnd from inefable mytial experience, ‘Though ineffable, the 
mystical experience ia not regarded as an ecstatic communion 
With the divine: it ia a revelation of che subtest etence of our 
being, which lies far below the depth of the common animal man, 
tis oniy when we transcend the init of the ordinary biological 
rman that we cin come in contact with the pure personality 
which the Upensbads eal the Atman or he e£, This pure. 
‘elf tone in all and ie identical with the highest ril of the 
univer, Tt ie pure spirituality and pure experience (Jina) 
and, nisu, he sbilte concreto troch which isimmanent and 
transcendent at the same time in all ouz experiences and in all 
objects denoted by it. Tt is infinite reality, limitless and illimit= 
able, The Upanishads thus lay the foundation of all later 
Hindu philosophy. Al Hindu thinkers accept in more or less 
modifed form the fandamental tenet of rhe Upanishads that 























self in the ultimate reality, and all experiences are extraneous 
P 
"The Stkhya i regarded as the earliest systematic attempt 





at philosophy. The word Simkhya has two meanings: () 
philoophie knowledge of wisdom, (i) pertaining to numerals 
fr numbers, The Simkhy: phiowephy admits twenty-five 
categorien, Tt i 

Jn consideration of the fct that it is regarded 
formulation of rationalization of experience. The Simbhya 
Philomphy is attributed to Kapila, who is said to have written 
the original work Shebi-tanira in sixty chapters. ‘This work 
in now lost, and we know only the names of those chapters. We 
find the elements of Simkhya even in the earliest Upanirhads, 
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and we have resson o believe shat the ten wa probaly not 
originally written, but snderwent a course of development at 
diferent stages and under diferent influences; though it it 
posible that at some particular stage Kapila may have contri- 
buted so much towards its sytematization as to be generally 
regarded an the original expounder ofthe rpem, Its generally 
accepted that the Simbhya has two principal schools, the 
Atheistic and the Theistic. Bat there are diferences of opinion 
ss to whether the original Simbhys of Kapila wat Atheliti, 
‘The Theistic Simbhya is now amocisted with Patatjll and 
in otherwise called the Yoga System. ‘The Atheltic or non- 
theistic Schoal of Samkhya im f generally accepted form is 
pow available in a compendiam of lévara Krishna (third cen- 
tury A.) Patafjal is sepposed to have flourished somewhere 
shout the middle of the second century ac. Arthese two schools 
of thought gradually grew in prominence, other schools hare 
been more or les forgotten im later times end cem only be 
discovered by a critical examination of the older literstare, 
The Simihys and Yoga, however, in their various forms have 
profoundly influenced Hindu culture and religion in all their 
varied aspects, 

The word Prikriti means the original sabstance, which in 
‘Sumlchya consists of three clanes of neutral enttier atta 
Rajas, and Tamas, These are continually anocisting with one 
another for the fullest expression of thelr inner potentialities, 
‘They form themseives into grope or wholes, arid not only are 
the inner constituents of each of the groups working in union 
with one another forthe manifestation of the groups as wholes, 
but the wholes themselves are also working in union with one 
another for the self-expresion of the individual whole and of 
the community of wholes for the manifenation of mare and 
more developed forms. Causation is thus viewed as the actualiza- 
tion of the potentiale. The order of all comic operations is 
deduced from the inherent inner order and relations of the 
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culmination and is regarded as a fial meta= 
il liberation of the purusha associated with hat individual 
prychic plano. There are as many pururbar as there are piychic 
planes. ‘The purusa is regarded as tho principle of cotrciou 
nem and as unrelated to its fellow purusha and also to any 
ofthe complexes ofthe neutral reals, According tothe Simlhye 
analysis a state of awareness can be looked at from two points 
cof view. From one point of view it may be regarded as a rela 
tional system which holds the many separate events or conati- 
uenti in an integrated whole, Any wich whole it rated to 
other peychical wholes or states of awareness, And even any 
relational constituent inside the whole may be related with 
other psychical entes or wholes; but from another point of 
view no state of awareness, so fir at it is merely syazenes, can 
go beyond itself. An awareness is a final fact which ress in 

















~ itself and docs not depend upon anything else for the manifesta- - 


tion o the elaboration of its mature. Te is only with reference 
to the content of consciousness that other references exist. But 
consciousness gua consciousness is independent as regards both 
iws origin and self-revelation, A content of consciousness it 
related to other contents of conscioumess, but an avarentes 
by fuelf ae selé-revelation is not connected with anything el 
Tt is a final fact, Teis even difficult, nay, imponible to expound 
any relation between the awareness und the content, The con- 
tents group together and express themselves na unified form 
in awarenen, but che awarenen does not init tur depend on 
anything ele for manifesting its nature, Te in not the additive 
resulta of the contents, but a final emergent which is self-suff- 
cient and self-vustained and different in natare from the content 
of consciousness or from anything else of which we may speak 
A piychical structure is a relational complex. Like other 
relational complexes, physical or biological it consists of parts 
which are mentally separable and which can be regrouped 
various relations; but awareness is homogeneous and has 10 
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ghħenomenal manifestation. Te has been suggested above that 
AI the evolutionary manifestations of the res tle pace in 
consonance with the ultimate teleological necenity inherent in 
‘them, that thee manifestation should be so directed as to be 
in harmony with the pomibility of he pci manifestation 
#scuzing psychic experience and theie uktimmate diintegration 
At emancipation. 

Teis held by the Samkhya that pychia experiences ponte 
oniy through a negative failure on the part af the posce com- 
plexes to represent in the content rha distinction chat exe 
Between the guna complexes and the non-relational transcendent 
‘pardsha, TE ths distinction were comprehended in the poyehie 
Soraleres there would noe have been any siia them as one- 
sided other-efrence towards the transendent purisha. Tho 
Yoga, which is in general agreement with the entire meta 
physi postion ofthe Stays thins tha the clement leading 
to a postive misconception or msdentifcition of che puraia 
as being of the same natare ss the guna complezes are rerponaible 
for the possibility of the nitur and the resulting experience, This 
is techaically called ignorance or avidpā. Yoga farther hold 
ut this oidya manifes fuel or prom uo the various 
cementing principles of the mind, emotional and validond, 
uch aa ego"consciousness, attachment, aatipathy, and the self. 
preservative tendeney. Ata rot of the opention of thee 
Principles, as grounded ín the andy, the mind behaves as a 
‘whole and acquire experience and determine ial in de 
bjectie environment. According to both Simlhya snd Yogi, 
the indvidusted mind has beginningles history of emotional 
ad volitional tendencis integrated or inworen, a it were in 
its very structure as it pate om one cycle of fe to nother, 
‘The determination of the mind in pumance oit end at deii 
wil, or ation i called harma. Tt is farther held that sl such 
determinations create potential energies which mast fructify as 
diverse kinds of pleasurable or painful experiences, environments 
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conditions, and the periods of particular lives in which these 
experiences are realized. 2 

naf determining movement of the mind forthe attain- 
ment of liberation ean only start when one begins to discover 

ha Ml experiences are painfal. As a remt thereof the young 

e becomes diinclned towards s de so-called joys ofthe | 
NU and ceca to have any interes in the propagation of 

Seliecycde Sudatemton cmmaotbely den. Fordem — 
er further sebrth, The cestion ofthe life-eycles mast 
econarily be sought in he extinction of the conditions deter 
Ne mind-tructure, For th he adopts means by 
Whe can invert the process of operation—that i, funda- 

trocture, which i built | 

| 

| 








which 
ent to the formation of the mic 
Qu out of the integration and co-rdation of experience. He 
tse destroy the working ofall the lw of operation that make 
mind what it in, Such a disraption of mind will be ultimately 
‘ecto with the destruction of the avidyä determining the ninu 
O the mind toward the purusha. The mind-structare consiste of 
the integrated content of images concept, and thelr emotional 
ind volional asocites, of various kinds, below the surface 
eae immediately abuorbed below the conscious level us the 
subconscious, remieamiow, amd unconscious, The various 
Cement» of the prychie atructase in the different level are 
eld together toa grst extent by ties of emotion and volition 
referring to the enjoyment of worldly objects. Te is these that 
ate continually atetting out minds, ‘The follower of Yogi 
‘howl in the frst instance practise a definite system of moral 
d religioun restraint, such as non-injury, truthfulness, purity 
incerity, tex-contzol, self-contentment and the lie, calle 
Jamas and niyama, for the external purification of mind. | 
Ordinary ll activities associated with mental life are of the 
nature of continual relationing and movement. The Yogin 
‘who wishes eo invert the process underlying the maintenance 
Of poyhie structure arrests his mind statically on particular 
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object tothe exclusion of all others, so that n the focal point 
of consciousness there may be only one state, which does not 
move, and all selationing proces of the mind is at complete 
arrest. Yoga is defined as a partial ar complere arrest or ce 
tion of the mental states, As an accemory procew the Yogin 
earna to steady hirsselfin a particular posture (dana) and grada- 
aliy to arrest the processes of breathing (prändyäma). His efforts 
to exclude other objects and to intensify the selected mental 
sate which îe to be kept steady on the focal point are called 
däran and dbyäna respectively. As a result of his progresive 
succes in aresting the mental stater, there arise new typet of 
wisdom (praftd) and the subconscious potencies gradually wear 
‘out; ultimately ll the subconscious and wacom 

ofthe structura) relations are destroyed, and, 

the avidly which 





















‘ly, which i regarded asthe ultimate piration of the human 
mind,’ Tn the Yoga procen ropreme ethical purity in thought, 
word, and deed isthe frst desideratum. When the mental feld 
Ja vo prepared the Yopin attacks the more difficult bondage of 





paychologicl nature, coniting of the subconscious and un- 
‘ontcions fore which may drive him to sense-objects and sense- 
agratfications, At each nage cf meditative concentration he has 
4 mupra-conscloumess which detroyi the root of the conserved 
‘experiences and the fondamental passions, and yet doer not bald 
any psychological structure, This leads to the ultimate destruc- 
tion of mind and slfllumination of the transcendent purusha 
in an utterly non-phenomenal and aon-peychelogical manne 
"The Yoga believes ia the exittence of God, who it associated 
with an absolutely pure mind. With such à mind He exer 
a will such that the evolution of the prakrisi or the guna reals 
may take the course that it has actually taken in consonance 
‘with the pouible fruition ofthe mundane and supra-mundane 
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‘or spiritual needs of the individual persons, ‘The Yoga thiska 
{hatha it not been fr che wil of God, the potentialities ofthe 
ona night nothareraaifered themsclesin che present order 
‘The Simbaya, however, chinks that the neceity inherent in 
Bepoteatiderien fidens toerpláinthepreentorder ende. 
‘istence of God is boh unwarrantable and unnecessary 

"The Cri which believe can be shown to be of pre-Baddhit- 
tie origin, i a metrical interpretation of the instructions of 
the Upanishad in their bearing om social Ife. The Gita accepts 
the four types of duties Bed for the four castes, Brihmana, 
Kihatja, Vata and Sdn, respectively, as study and sacri- 
fce; fighting ad the royal tak of protecting subjects; looking 
afier economie welfare, agrienlture and trade; and service and 
the menial duties, Te also acepts the fal instruction of the 
Upanishad: regarding the mature of the plf as the ultimate 
‘eat, and the men ofthe highest moral perfeccion as lend- 
fng to i But at che same time it enjoins on all persons that the 
ord and toi date should be rici followed, Te argue, 
therfore that having attained the highest mora perfection 
by cleansing oneself of all impurities of passion, sach as greed, 
suipthy,elflove, and the like, having fled the mind wich 
A opit of unive friendship, compassion, and charity, and 
Taring attained perfect seability of mind, so a to be entirely 
anafiected by plesrares and aBltions of any kind, and being 
‘tached to God through bonds of love which unite him with 
is flow beings the tr weer shonld continue to perform the 
normal duties that are allotted to his station of life i eosiety. 
Even if he has no selë interest in the performance of his duties, 
no end to realize, no purpore to fl, no frition of deire 
to be atisine, Be mant yet continue to perform all normal 
aties, Jost as an ordinary man in his station of life would. 
"The diferene Between the er and the ordinary man in the 
sphere of performance of actions is chat the former through 
theatsinment of widom, che conquest f pons, the wating 
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sway of all inner impurities, through the bonds of love with 
| God and fellow beings and chtough the philowphicl knowledge 
|| o£ the ultimate nature of the self, thongh dissociated and deo 
tached stom everything ee, ye takes his stand in the common 
| = place of humanity as represented in society and continuen to 
| perform his duties from a pure sense of duty in an absolutely 
| unflinching inanner, “The latter, however, being engrouel 
with panions and bound down with ties of all kinda, cannot take 
a true perspective of lie, and while performing his duties can 
only do them from motives of self-interest, His performance 
| of dudes is thus bound to be imperfect, and vitiated by elf 
secking tendencies and the promptings of lower passions 
"The sim of transcendent philosophy ie thus not merely 
‘theoretical, but is intemely practical, However high a man 
may soar, to whatsoever higher perpective of things he may 
open his eyes he i ultimately bound ia ties of socal dis to 
his fellow beings on carth in ever station of life. A high and 
| transcendent philosophy, which can only open elf through 
the attainment of the highest moral perfection and which leads 
one through the region beyond good and evil, again draws him 
down to the sharing of common dite with the other members 
ofsociety. The attainment of the highest wisdom, which makes 
one transcend all others, ie oniy half of the circle, The other 
almost be completed by hs being on an equal footing with 
his fellow beings. The philosophy of “beyond good and evil” 
oes nor leave a man in the air, but makes him eficient în the 
highest degree in the discharge of duties within good and evi. 
“The illusoriness of good and eril has to be perceived oaly for 
the purpose of more adequately obeying the demando of daties 
in the common social sphere. Almost all systems of Indian 
Philosophy, excepting the followers of the Samkara School af 
Vedänta, agree in enjoining the perfect performance of normal 
| duties on the part of a seer. 
heretical school of thought which is amociated 
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swith the name of Chicviks, mppoted to be its founder. Tt is 
also known by the name Lokiyata (popular). The literature 
Of the system is now practically lors and we have to depend 
fon the accounts of others to learn ite main contents. ‘The 
system had many schools, but the fundamental tenets seem to 
be the tame. "This school denied the existence of any soul or 
pure consciousmes, whick is admitted by all schools of Hindu 
‘thought, Italo denied the possibility of liberation in any form, 
the infallible natare of the Midas, and the doctrine of karma 
fand rebirth, All Hinda schools of thought asume as their 
fundamental postulates the above doctrines, and it is on account 
oftheir denial that this system is regarded as heretical (udvrika). 
Te holds that consciousness is an emergent funetion of matter 
complexes, just as the mixture of white and yellow may pro- 
ducered, or fermented starch become an intoxicant. Conscious- 
ness being thus an epiphenomenon, nothing remains of the 
man after death, According to the Dhürta Chirväkas, in the 
State of life some sort of a soulis developed which is destroyed 
at death; bu, according tothe other adherents ofthe Chirvila 
school, no such sou i formed and the behaviour of a man is 
igided im repone by physico-physiological stimuli, Thus 
hirsita do not believe im the law of barma or of rebirth 
sand they have alo no faith im any religions creed or ritual of 
any sort. In the field of logic they think that since there is zo 
‘way of proving the unconditional validity of inductive proposi- 
tions all inferences have only a probable valne: perceptions are 
all shat we can depend upon. 

Side by side with the doctrine of the Chārväka materialista we 
are reminded of the Ajivaka school of Makkhali Gorila, the 
sophistical school of Ajita Kefakambali, and we read also of the 
doctrines of Pafichalikha, Sulabh, and others which were also 
intensely heretical. ‘That Gosia believed in a thorough-going 
determinism and denied the free will and moral responsibility 
ofman. According to him, everything was determined by condi- 
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tions and environments. Kefskambali alo denied che law of 
Barma and insisted on the fatility ofall moral efforts, Tn the 
specific details, there is a great divergence of views in the dif- 
ferent systems of Indian philosophy regarding the concept of the 
aw of karma. Stated in a general manner, the theory supposes 
thae the unseen potency of action generally required some time 
before it could be effective and bestow on the agent me 
enjoyment or punishment, Through the beginningles series 
of past lives, through which every one passes, the mysterious 
potency of the action accumulated and only became partially 
mature from time to time. The period of life, the nature of 
enjoyment and suffering in a particular life, and the environ- 
ments were determined by the nature of the karma which had 
Hipened for giving fruit. The unripestore of ccumulated karma 
may be annulled by the destruction of ignorance, 
wisdom, devotion, or grace af God. But there is 
opinion as to whether the inevitable fruits of the ripened actions 
‘can be annulled. ‘The theory of karma is the foundation-stone 
ofall Indian systems of thought, except the aforesaid heresies. 
‘The system of thoughe that bogen with che Buddha snd wae 
developed by his followers was regarded by the 
heretical, as it did not accept the infilibility of the Flas and 
the existence of an eternal and immortal soul, Gautama the 
Buddha was born in or about the year s60 nc. He made 
his ‘Great Renunciation’ to solve the enigma of diese and 
death when he was twenty-nine years old. The main problem 
before him was how to escape from the misery of decay and 
death. Then it occurred to him to ask why there are decay and 
death, e. on what they depend. The reply that occurred to 
him was that decay and death could not be if there was no 
birth, Birch was conditioned by the accumulated karma (decd) 
of past lives; this was ponditioned by desires, and thes were 
conditioned by ignorance (avidyä) of the true nature of all 
things. The early Buddhist philosophy did not accept any fired 
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entity as determining all reality; the only things it recognized 
‘were the unsubstantil phenomena, and thee were called Dbam- 
mas. "The question arises, i£ there is no substance or reality, 
How are we to account for the phenomena? But the pheno- 
mena are happening and passing away, and the main point of 
interest with the Buddha was to find out ‘what being, what 
ie iP, ‘what happening, what elie happens, and ‘what not 
being, what else i no, The phenomena are happening in 
aser, We sce tht, there being certain phenomena, there 
become certain other; by the happening of some events, others 
also are produced. ‘This is called dependent origination (Pali 
qain ampupáds  Sanikcit pratia-rmurpddo).. rery- 
here we have n amem lage of concomitant conditions making. 
"ip the appearance of whole, ‘The moment such an asemblage 
informed it ia destroyed and in followed by another assemblage, 
which comes into being conditioned by the destraction of the 
previous amemblage. Tt in the Inw of all phenomena that units 
vemble together and give the appearance of a whole which 
fens to the ignorant mind an indivisible entity. ‘There it no 
ndirible permanent entity anywhere; we have only the com- 
plex wholes coming into being and ceasing to exist at the tme 
moment and thereby conditioning the being of another com- 
‘plex wholes and that also ceases the same moment that it comes 
Jato being, and thereby conditions the coming into being of 
another complex whole, Our notion of an ego self or person 
is a homogeneous permanent entity is thus an illusory one. 
‘The esenceof ignorance (aidya) isthe notion of oneness in the 
complex and permanence in the momentary. ‘When one tye 
"I", what he does isto refer either to all the mental con- 
stituents, conational, emotional, and rational, or to any of them, 
and he deludes himself that that was “T”, Just as the fragrance 
af the lotus belonged to the petala, the colour or the pollen, 
to one could not sy that the sensation was “T” or that the 
Teeling was “I” or any ofthe other mental constituents was “I”. 
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There are nowhere to be found in the mental constituents 
aan 
‘gnorance is beginningles, for we can never point toa period 
when it first started the desire for continuity of existence and 
the sorrow and suffering that come in its train are alo thus 
beginninglen, and the mutual determination among them can 
‘only take place in and through the changing series of dependent. 
phenomena; for there is nothing which ean be suid to have 
absolute priority in time, Our fle perspective, by which we are 
habitually inclined to regard things as permanently existing or 
ourselves as permanently existing, is the cause of all our attach- 
‘ments and desires and consequently our bondage tothe world of 
experiance, Tfwe could realize that there is no self, no", there 
would be no basis on which desires and attachments may be 
formed, AlL the moral discipline involving non-injury to all 
living beings, and self-control of diverse kinds, Yogie concent 
tion and meditation are directed to one end, namely, to induce 
cessation of anidyd through the cessation of desires, Since each 
phenomenon, mental or extra-mental, i nothing but a com- 
posite complex which dies the moment it comes into beng, we 
hhavedeath and biethat every moment; forourlifeisnotbing buta. 
complexes, At death we 
have a new series, which can be distinguithed frora the previous 
ies of body complexe 
According to Buddhism, there is thus no such entity as self that 
‘canimigrates from one life to another, but there it the bieth 
ofa mental complex inthe succeeding lf 
last mental complex of the previous life., 
vomplex by it very destruction determined the coming 
inp of a 
or lse entirely dissimilar, From one li 
thus series of complexes following one another in continual 
succession ehe history of the previous sere determining the 
history of the later series; the procesion of the series of mental 
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complexes is kept going through the dynamic of desires and 
dama. With the cetetion of desires and the destruction of 
ignorance the determinativ fonction of the complexes ceat, 
and this Jesds to the cessation of the flowing series, which is 
Tegarded as the state of ultimate extinction or nirväna, “There 
in diference of opinion as to whether sirodna isa negative 
e ultimate bliss, or 








a sate of mere indifference, 

As Buddhism spread and secured new converts from the 
Hindu cire, who wished to interpret Buddhism in the light 
of the teachings of the Upanishad, and ar the logical presup- 
positione of the system began to be dscasted, i began to be 





formulated in diferent ways, and this led to the rine of diferent 
schools which goby the name Mahf-yina as distinguished from 
the original school called the Hina-yina, ‘Thus Advaghosba 
(An. 100) tied to work oot a metaphysics of the indefinite 
from the ante-metaphyaical Buddhism of the older school. 
From the soallew Buddhism he extract the theory of the 
‘oul having two aspects in it, as pure “rhatnew and as under- 
going the cycle of birth and desth, The soul in its reality means 
the oneness of the totality of all things. ‘Things appear in their 
indisidusted form owing to the pretence of the beginninglest 
trices of incipient and unconscious memory of our pas experi 
ence of previous lies, Nighsjun, onthe other hand, works out 
a theory of pure phenomenalism or nihilism. Heholds that there 

‘no truth, no etence in any phenomena that appear, As the 
phenomena have no ewence they are neither produced nor 
enel They are merely appearance. Everything is in 
relation to tome kind of postion, but nothing has an absolute 
position by itself. Neisjuna enters into elaborate dialectical 
discusion to show that all out concepts are relative and sel 
contradictory and therefore false. His conclusion, therefore, 
is the absolute denial of all reality. Te is on account of the 
negative nature of his conclusion that he is called a nihilist 
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anya-oadin), "The philoophy of the Lankavattrasses is 
also ofthe tare type a that of Nagarjanathooghithassdecded 
leaning towards etim (rjMsa-o44. The dialectic ei 
sms that deny vhe reslisy of all relations, as introduced by 
Nagarjuna and the Lanktvatāra-stera, are of the mme mature 
2 hore of Badly in his ppearance and Reality, hoo more 
thorough and trenchant, The Lanliwitinsttn, however 
akea an entirely vubjoctivitic attirade towards tho phenomenal 
world and i relations, and urget that all sentions and por 
Cepdont and ther rations are crest from within oot minds 
and have no objective exitence. 

"The philosophy of Idealitic absolut tht was started by 
Maitreya and Asungn and elaborated by Vasubandhu denier 
the existence of the eternal objective word and ends in the 
‘Mlemation of onenes ofall eings, "The diference of percep- 
tion nd memory also explnined on a mbjective basis, and the 
Alicaty of intereommunication and uniformity of experiences 
in solved by the theory of direct action of one wbject upon 
another, The evolution of the mbjective and objective eate- 
gore, th individus percdver and the object prcelved, are 
ld to be the self-creation of one thought principle. "The trani- 
formation of the slf-erolving thought is regarded at real 
"y Vanibindhu, a oppote to Alvaghos, who blived such 
ansformation to be iloory appearance. ‘The mode of cae 
tion allowed by Vambandhu i that of praviyesamuipéd, 
which holds thatthe effects a novel phenomenon distinc from. 
the case, which comes into being independently of an external 
excitant cause, Te ie entirely diferent from the porndna (rans 
formation) theory af the Samkhya school which mens tit the 
effects produced are but transformations which were already 
Existent in a latent form in the causal substance, Vasobandh 
‘who flushed in the fifth century A». anticipated and laid 
‘he foundation cf cheme of philosophy which was later on ex- 
pounded by Samkaras the Vedintaphilowophy ofthe Upenisbad. 









































Buddhism, divided into various schools of logical speculations, 
manifests diverse shades of conflicting thought; but there ie 
one fundamental essence which must beregarded asunflinchingly 
true of all is various forma, "This consists in the fact that the 
highest wisdom or enlightenment, which is the goal of our 
Jie, can be attained only throngh the highest moral perfection 
and contemplation. Thongh this highest enlightenment may 
taken in man the view that everything in the world is phe- 
romenal or mental that there is not even a perstent self, bot 
that what we eal self is a momentary congeries af thoughts, 
ideas, emotions, and volition, yet the imperative character 
ofthe performance of the moral duties and the execution of ll 
our acts in consonance with the principles of universal friend- 
ship, companion, amd charity is abiolately maintained. The 
example of the Buddhist king Aloka, who reigned as both a king 
sod a monk, sending edcta through the whole of India end his 
ritsons through AGia, amply demonstrates the Buddhist view 
fife, chat we should all work fr the spiritual welfare of all our 
fellow beings, and the general welfare of all existent beings, 

Chandragupta, who established the Maurya Empire, is said 
to have died at a recluse in the hermitage of Bhadrabāhu, a 
Jin saint; Harsha, the great conqueror and king of mighty 
fame in the sixth century, lived a life of self-sbnegation and 
charity, The spiritual message of India thos falfiled itself 
through the lives of the three greatest emperors of Hindu India 

Nigarjana, the great Buddhist preacher of Nihilism, who denied 
all kinds of reality, yet drew ftom his philotophy the imperative 
Character of high morality, Thus he says, 

“Exhibit mondlity fsltless and sublime, snmised and apolet, for 
monlity ia the supporting grownd of all eminence, View at enemies 
avaziee, deceit, diplichy, hut, indelence, pride, gred and hated. 
[Nothing iw dicil ra aria as prince, Open no door for anger. 

(fi who at conquered the unable, ever moing object of the six 
enses, and of him who hat overcome the mare of his enemies in atl 
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the wise praise the fist a the rester exo, ‘Thou, who knows the 
onld, be indiferent to all the warldiy conditions of gin sad ear 
happiness and suffering, fime and dishonour and blame and peshes TF 
a fre were to seize your hand or your drew, yos would esingu it 
and subdue it, Even thas endeavour to eliminate deise, far there 
i no Bigher necessity han th 


It will thus be seen that, though the Gitt and the Nihilistic 
Buddhism are based on two fundamentally different types of 
metaphysical opinion, yet in practical life they are completely 
unanimous in their jastructiona. A Buddhist saint when he 
attains his highest enlightenment through moral endeavour 
has to devote his life to the welfare of all beings. 

Though the chief emphasis of the Vaiseshika and Nyaya 
systems of thought may ordinarily appear to be placed elio- 
where, yet keener analysis would show that in their ease abo 
the ultimate aim is fundamentally the same—the attainment 
of salvation through moral perfection, A large number o 
sub-schools asoclated with various religious sects developed in 
Tndia through a form ofeclectic admixture of Vedānta, Simkhya, 
and Yoga together with the Bhägavata theory of love, Bat in 
all these systems the central idea is the same, viz, the attainment 
cof transcendent moral perfection and of the perfect social 
"behaviour induced by i 

‘There is another vein of thought which runs through Indian 
minds, probably from pre-Baddhistic times, and which may be 
regarded as being in some sense a corollary and in another sense 
a sapplementary to the attitude and perspective of life described 
above. “This attitude consists in the lowering of emphasis on 
one's limited self-sense as egoism or selfishness in the consequent 
experience of equali with all men and the development of & 
spirit of love towards them and towards God, who manifestshim- 
selin the persons ofallmen. The cultivation of love of humanity 
was one of the dominant characteristics not only of the Gi 
and Buddhism and Jainism, but also of Yoga and most syitems 
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of Indian theism, such at those of Riminoje, Madhva, Nim- 
Dirks, and others. ‘The Vishou-Purina sas that to look upon 
M beings as equal to one's ef and to love them all as one would 
ove ones own tel isthe service of God; for God bas incarnated, 
ires in che form of al living beings. ‘The Christan principle 
love and equali i anticipated in Buddhism and Bhagevatim, 
hich flourithed jn India long before Christ; but the force of 
aate sin not emphasized in itas it isin Chrstianiy. 
‘Limitations of space forbid me to enter into the various 
logic concept and philosophical creed, exitcims of thought 
ndi dialectic developed in the semilogical and logical epochs of 
‘he evolution of history of philosophy im Indis which could 
bbe demonstrated as anticipating similar doctrines and mode: 
‘of thought in medieval and modern philosophy. Philosophy 
developed in India continuously for about three thousand years 
Over a wide tract of the county, and a large part of it still 
Tamaina unexplored and unexplained in any modern language, 
FA careful reader of Indian philosophy who is fully acquainted 
ich Western philosophy is naturally agreeably surprised to see 
How philosophic minds everywhere have taversed more or len 
‘the ume path and how the same philosophical concepts which 
developed in later imes in Europe were so closely anticipated 
În Tadia. An ilustretion of this may be found in the address 
delivered by the present writer before the 6th International 
‘Congres of Philowphy ia 1924, in which anticiptions of 
the dominant ideas of Croce’ philosophy were shown from 
Dharmakirti and Dharmottara, the Buddhist waiters of the 
ninth century. Bat it i imponible to dilate on this here. 
Pave therefore made no attempt to trace in any detail the 
philosophical legacy of India, My chief effort in this chapter 
as been to show the Indian conception of the bearing of 
philosophy to life, which has boen almost uniformly the same 
3n almost all systems of Tndisn philosophy and which has always 
inspired all philosophy and all religion. That philosophy should 
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mot remain merely a theoretic scienee, but should mould our 
entire personality and should drive ws through the hard struggles 
of moral and spiritual strife on the onward path of self realiza. 
tion and should ultimately bring us back again to the level of 
other men and make us share the common duties of social life 
ina perfected form and bind us with ties of sympathy and love 
tall humanity—this isthe inal wisdom of Indian thought. 


S. N. Das Gurra. 


CASTE AND THE STRUCTURE OF SOCIETY 


‘Tx division of mankind into groups based on fundamental 
Aiferences in dsportion, capacity, and characteris « common 
feature of society all over the world, Such groupe bave a ten- 
dency to alte themselves into separate clames holding inter- 
coume chiefiy among themselves; but the evolution of a caste 
fystem postulating hereditary ordens functioning within rigidly 
Greumcribed spheres of social intercourse and yet sharing the 
Jarge e of the community isa phenomenon peculiar to the 
organization of Hindu society; including as it does an elaborate 
code of ceremonial purity and defilement, unapproachability 
and untouchabiliey, commensal restrictions and connubial pro- 
Iaibitions, penance and excommunication. 

Tn other communities the prinlpa facton determining cla 
and vatur are west, pedigree, or profession, In the cave of 
Hindus however, membership of a cute ir determined by 
birth, Whereat in other countries social bare 
from class are being swept away by rapidly changing conditions 
in the social, industrial, and political order of society, in Ind 
many of thete remain impregnable, ‘The hereditary classes 
into which the Hindu community is divided still refrain from 
ening or intermartying with thote not of thei 
diferences are taken to be innate, such as cannot be. 
No one hopes to raise hit or her enste in this life, but every one 
aande in danger of lowering it by neglect of ceremonial, or by 
Intercourse with unclean people. Hence the elaborate code of 
pollution, penance, and purification; hence also the penalty 
Of lo of caste for infringement of regulations and established 
ape 

How important a part cate play in the soca life ofthe people 
is vividly brought out in the conversation which the author of. 
‘The Perper of India had with Chandra Sen, a Bengali poet. 
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Asked if he would attempt a definition of what a Hindu was, the 
‘poet, after many suggestions, all of which had to be abandoned, 
fon closer examination, came to the conclusion that a Hindu 
wat one who was born in India of Indian parent on both rides 
sod who accepted and obeyed the rales af his casts? 

At the head of the hierarchy stande the Bräbman (priest); 
at the bottom the Sadra (erf). Between the two there stood, 
according to the original four-fold division, the Ksbairiya 
(warrior) and the Milya (husbandman or trader). At the pre- 
sent time instead of these four classes we fnd a multiplicity of 
cartes and sub-cates, Food and water offered by a member 
of a cate to one’s own in taboo, So is marriage outside 
one's own casta, Even sitting, or travelling, with a member ofa 
lower caste wns once sternly forbidden, but the injunction it 
no longer generally observed. ‘The ides that persons belonging 
to certain groups were, without exception, impure and cased 
pollution by their touch and even by their look, or presence, hat 
exercised a powerful influence, and still materially influences 
‘the social relations of the different groupe, Byen now membe 
of the privileged orders indulge in punctilios about ceremonial 
deflement, rendering the tatk of social and political reform 
exceedingly dificult, ‘The most extraordinary characteristic 
of the Indian instieution of caste in, however, the denial of 
certain civil and religious rights to a large number of people. 
Born to slave for the superior orders, the Südra hay for cer 
turies, carried on his forehead the mark of inferiority, while 
some castes remain ‘untouchable’ 

Te was not so in the ancient timos when the first pietare of 
the life of the Indo-Äryans was drawn in the Rig-Feda, the 
catliet record of the Vedie period which ended about (co ». 
These hymns introduce us to a united people led by their priests 
and kings, knit together in « bond of common brotherhood. 
‘There is nothing in the earlier portion of the Rigida about 

7 De Anderen, Tis Pag of Indie, p. 33. 
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hereditary statas or occupation, no exaltation or degradation, 
no tabeo an breaking breat, no ba en intermarriage no penalty 
Midi. ltmared am epoch when the Aryans stood 
Saied as one community. There was, no doubt, the brosd 
"lion e soc fato cames Deihman (perd, Kahatriya 
SO, and Vai (husbandman), Later we are introduced 
dedu or stf bur this division marked merely order 
Socially distinct yet not isolated. 

“Ho then id the Brthmans come to be exalted as the gods 
of che uty and de Strat looked down upon asthe confirmed 
Ge of the privileged clamen? Whence originated soci 
‘Salts snd social segregation, nd what made the lw-givers 
Sikap barriers of antouchabiliey? Numerous theories have been 
fit foward by Indum and European scholars. Some have 
remo edhacoycal deacons; others have caced the origin 
ofthe sytem to the racial straggle during the Vedic age between 
{Be feonplexioned Aryan conqueror and the dark-skinned 
Aborigines, orhara again have emphasized common occupation 
x division of laboar a te chief not the sole, basis of castes 
fome inst on excluding all infinene of race and religion from 
The factam determining che origin and growth of the system, 
ie orbes point to the influence of tribal diferencen, espe- 
nly among he non-Äryans, upon Hindu culture and social 
rganizationy an infiuence which survived the difuion of a 
common Aryan culture. An attempt will be made to solve 
Sip riego pem by = joint pel i Bioy and 








Bariy Beginnings 

Faz back în the dim ages there lied somewtere in Central 
‘A orn southern Ras some shorts marmite, = mam- 
Ser of human fae called Aopame Mam then ed with 
nar. Upon the pal fores round him he depended for 
pad tad iane To hin ten bidien ponens appease ie be 
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plating with life; and he appeased and adored them with 
prayers and sacrifices, 

In course of time, ether because there wat 4 great increase 
in their population, or because their homeland was rendered 
uninhabitable by extreme cold, they migrated southwards 
Society was still unserled. There were constant migrations in 
search ofnew lands. One of these entered Fadia by the passer of 
the north-west. At the time of sheir arrival they lived a simple 
life. The father of the family was its head; his sons and grando 
sons lived with their wives and children under the same roof 
Their wealth consisted of their cattle. Milk and butter with 
grain constitated their staple od, alhongh animae were mei 
ced and esten. The father af the family acted as priest of his 
own hovschold. He lighted the sacred fre and offered sacrifices 
to the gods. On his death the dury devalved on kis son. Eren 
uring thote early days considerable importance war attached 
to ceremonial purty and ritual, the subtequent elaboration of 
‘hich during the later Vedic period gave ie to notions of de- 
Blement, which were largely responsible for long proces of 
difierentiation and the ultimate ramiicstion of the divers groups 
nto castes, Before that there was only a broad division into 
lanes; there were the priests who performed secrfes, there 
were the chieftains who fought; there were the rert, represento 
ing the mass of the people, who were husbandmen; but there 

Clash of Cultures 

Then commenced an era of conquest, Crosiing the Sutlej, 
the Indo-Aryans marched extewards towards the Gangetic 
valley, in which developed civilized Hinds Kingdoms, With 
the expansion of territory and growth of numbers, the once 
simple organization of society became compler and intricate 
‘This was a period of constant strageles with the aborigines and 
between different racial cements and types of culture. ‘The 
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sy naive of the sail are referred to in the hys as fiat- 
dinky marraige apech, wonihipping B0 pod, offering 
ened aE mr olin range sd repulsive cuntoma, Long 
ae ere sobdaed he ditincóon betona the conquerors 
after dhay wetend endured. A certain admintore of blood was, 
and she conle. Year after year witnessed a confision in 
dyer ag eling for safeguards for the maintenance of the 
eire de ce and te preservation of the ancient tradition, 
psy of ch yous che conceptions of that ‘aristocracy of 
Howey may appear to be to the opponent of the theory of 
SPE ey, the ge ofthe asic age considered it n= 
Er to or ce vod queris ia de ih oiu eer 
Precept. OF wl greater importance ower, wt 
"pen ee ea of the integrity of their faith and the obser 
ance of sual. T 


Rie f tbe Priestly Class 

On the performances ofthe elaborate religions rites and on the 
perpetuation of the time-honoured traditions hag the pros 
Poly and even the very existence, ofthe commonwealth, The 
Pade and miraculous hymns and Hivarges had co be preserved 
TOT handed down from father to son by word of mouth. Their 
sanctity depended not merely on their words or general sense, 
Eat aka om every accent rightly placed. There was a need for 
Die who cosld apecidize in the study of the texts, comprehend 
The symbolic meaning of the ritual, and asist in the perpetua- 
ton of this textual tradition. 

“Members of the priestly females devoted themselves to this 
task, Tt required laborious sudy and detachment from worldly 
Doris “The wond mas holy; holy also should be the earthiy 
Papositories of such treasure. This ideal was constantly before 
Tie err of he Brthman, Self-control and sel-calrare enabled 
bim to uphold the standard of purity and renunciation essential 
for the manifestation of brabma, or the divine within him 
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Brahmanhood was thus a matter of personal qualities and attain- 
smentsrather than of descent; bat, a piety funcioms gradually 
became the monopoly af a single class, it closed its door against 
the intrusion of other. 

‘The literature ofthe time shows that the Brthman advanced 
‘aim after claim to the sacrosmnet privileges of his caste. With- 
out bis help eren a moarci's oferisgs were not acceptable to 
‘the gods; nor was a ruler" safety on the battle feld assured 
without his prayers. He added, moreover, to the king's punya, 
for merit. Tt wat believed thie the sith part of the punye 
accumulated by a Brahman by sacrifices and good deeds went to 
the credit ofthe ruler ofthe lnd. Te was even suggested that 
the king ruled by the authority delegated to him by the Brih- 
man. Such ascendancy of tbe sacerdoti clas mast have been 
due to the Hindu's concern for personal salvation; and his com- 
‘ction that mach salvation could not be secured without the 
performance of religious rites and recital of the Vedic formulae 
by the Brahman. 


Rie ef tbe Kibasriyas 

Ta the earlier days royal families owned land and cattle, just 
Jue ordinary people. There ie nothing in the Rig-Mda to 
indicate the existence of a sparate noble, or warrior, clum. 
Indeed, no special military order wat then called for, as it was 
sill «custom for freemen to take up arms, whenever necessary, 
in defence of the State. However, with the expansion of terri 
tory a line of demarcation came to be drawn between the ruling 
clases, including the nobles who had led the tribes to conquest, 
and the commons. The king's retainers, many of whom were 
Probably connected with him by blood, zeceired Jarge shares 
‘of the conquered territory. It was seither posible nor neces 
sary for them to cultivate such lands with their own hands, 
‘That work was relegated to others. Thus grew up a separate 
clas of warriors. Originally applied to those who were gusrdians 
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of the king's person, the term KiBatriya came to denote pro- 
tectors of the entite Kingdom and the established order of 


"The Norman Conquest of England shows the manner in 
which subjugation ofa nation by foreigners creates a royal caste, 
"The Kabatriyas afford another ilutration, "They included 
not only the members of the royal houses and their kins- 
men amd nobles, but also the royal military vassals and feudal 
chiefs corresponding practically to the Barons of early English 
history" ‘lad ehe Moghals or the present Englishman been 
without an organized priesthood says one of the authorities 
m the vubject, ‘and hed they accepted the Brihmans 
‘ther spiritual guides and taken pains to adopt elevating sacr 
ments they abo could have formed one of the Kahatriya 
cata 











Tie ilr 
‘The mas of the peopl retained thelr ancent name of Ji 

ox ailya (people) and. formed a sparate cl, the Vailas 
‘They were, however, a unit merely in mame, a conglomeration 
of diet groupe with diferent functions. Panoral puruita 
td agricole were thee normal occopitons, but trade and. 
indt io climed a lrge number of then. The Vila war 
adve to lara the value of precious stones and metals and 
‘er commodities tosegures inowledgecf diferent languages, 
ind to b convert with the conditions obtaining in di 
count nd the prospects of buen, There were sto various 
other profesional ames i th Rigredie oce, roch i ratas 
Jia (sto mikn) taliban (carpenter), budila (potte), and 
armia aci). "hey enjoyed che atus of respectable 
citizens, As yet there were no hard-and-fast rales prescribing 
their specifie functions, 

Tu oh. p 203 
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‘The Sadras 


Below these three orders were the Sadr, of ser. Tn the 
eariy portion ofthe Rig-Fede there is no mention of this char, 
Tastead, we are introduced to Daru, or Dara both as aborigines 
independent of Aryan control and as subjugated slaves, “Only 
in the later portion, the Purusbaytkte (hymn of Primordial 
Mar) tho Sada appears for the fst time, Tn this hymn ab 
we find the elis reference to the origin ofthe four orden in 
which society was then divided, an origin which suggested the 
ides of speci crestion of each onder: "The Brdbman wat his 
(Creator) mouth; the Rajanya waa made his arm; the being 
(ell) the Paige, he was his thighs; the Sadra sprang from 
Ii fot 

‘The last order embraced not only the subjugated serfi, but 
so all thote who were beyond the pale of the Aryan sate 
"The ruling tribes that neglected religious rites and ceremonial 
were also drawn into the orbit of chis caste, Thus the line of 
demarcation which separated the Sdras from the rert was not 
One of raco, but of sacrament. 

"Sach social gradation wat the inevitable result of expansion 
and progres, Te masked merely tha normal evolution of the 
‘constitution ofthe family, Every individus had his own place 
and value in the organization, "The diferent cases represented 
merely the different phases of ita development and culture. 
While contributing its service to society within the sphere 
anmigned to it, cach participated in the larger life of the con- 
federacy of the diferent groupe 





























Organization in Iran 

Evidence of such functional diferentiation of men thrown 
npon the collaboration of others and made dependent cn them. 
is found also in the sacerdotal literature of ancient mm, Im 
‘the earliest Iranian society known to us there were three clastes, 
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aamely, Ataroas, Ratbcsbar, snd Priya, priest, warriors, 
and agriculturss, Later we are introduced to the complete 
group of foor orders, the last one being Hui, or artisans. When. 
‘to much advanced parallel organizations of society are found 
in two diferent societies in two different countries, their origin 
right well be ascribed to the common heritage of ideas and 
civilization inherited fiom their ancestors who lived together 
dusing the early period of Indo-Iranian unity. In fact, if we 
accept the accoun, given in the Skibuima of Firdausi, of the 
early organization of society in Persia, the origin of the fourfold 
division according to profession can be traced to the initiative 
of King Yima in whow reign the Aryan people lived at one 
family in their ancient homeland, ‘There wat then much an 
enormous increase in mankind, as well as focks and herds, that 
Airyana Fajah could no longer contain them. Thrice the 
llurion Vn led hit overflowing mubjects southwards, in the. 
way ofthesun'. The Avestan texts represent tho prophet Zar 
thushitm, not Vima, asthe originator of these social division, 
bet later tradition attocates Yims name with their foundation, 
and Firdausi adopts this view in his Shtbudma.> Tf this be cor- 
rect, it would appear that such an organization of society was 
one of the ancient institutions of civilization which the early 
‘Aryan setless took with them and developed in Ind 

‘The seers of the early Vedic period knew nothing of caste, 
Delve as much as one may into the literature of the period, one 
discovers only cles, not cate The elements which go to 
forma castes were, however, there, so that gradually a gulf w 
crested between one order and another, For a long time, how- 
ever, the conception of social segregation and untouchability 
was repugnant to the genius of the people, who sought unity in 
variety and dissolved varity in unity. Each class was regarded 
asan integral part of thewholefabric ofsociety. Each mbmitted 

Y Foll s tty 
+ Vide Zosuvioe Gioia, by M,N. Dil, 
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cheerfully to the special fnctona and dutieranigned to it 
Even the Sadra appears to have bon content with kis mision 
im life; and there were no agitator abroad to sow in the 
minds of the proletariat the seeds of discontent, "There ap- 
‘eared to have been a tacit understanding that different clases 
of individuals sood st diferent stages of evolution and dat, 
therefore, the duties, modes of life, and rules of conduct appli- 
Cableand helpful to sach must necenarily differ, The difierentis 
tion was, however, regarded only as a means to an end, not an 
end in ile, Tt amigned to each individal his due position 
in the social order; it regulated his relations with other members, 
of the community, and provided means for his orderly develop- 
ment, eliminating possibilities of a clash of interess between 
muster and servant, lndlord and tenant, capital and labour, 
state and subject, 

"The four clames are mentioned in later Vedie literatore ar 
varnas, Since varna, which means colour, is also used as an 
equivalent of caite, many a scholar has been led to scribe the 
origin of caste to the fait-skinnod conquering Aryans’ pride of 
Mood, But in the Rig-vda the term varna ja never applied to 
any one ofthe dames, There tin ted in teil sene and the 
entire Aryaarns, of the Aryan population, it shown to difer 
from the Dazeverns, or the population of the aborigines, not 
only in colour, but slo in physical fesare, speech, religious 
usages, and customs, The ditnction of clam, therefore, ted. 
not on colour (varna), but on inate tendencies, 




















According to Hindu philosophy divine energy manifests itself 
in different degrees according to the preponderance in each per- 
son of one or other of the three guna, or fundami 

which make up the pari, or natare, of an indiv 
quias aro (1) raso, oz light, which fully reveals brabma or 
The divine clement within, and stande for purity; (2) rajas, or 
passion, which partially vella the Drama within, and promotes 
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activity; (3) tamas, or darkness, which obscures the brabma 
‘within, nd produces solidity. Tn everything that springs from. 
natare chere are these three guna! steving for mastery! The 
temperament of an individual is determined according to the 
Predominance in him of one or other of these three constituent 
Principles, If sativa ie not allowed to be overcome by ‘pasion’ 
for “darknes, one secures the blesing of serenity; from this 
springs concearation, which in its tum lads to subjugation of| 
the organs of sense and, finally, to dimadarlenayogyat, fitness 
for beholding the Self. 

Te follows, therefore that for his own salvation as well as for 
social efficiency an individual should be allowed to develop 
slong the lines best suited to his natural endowments and that 
he on his part should perform the duties assigned to him in 
accordance with the predominant quality of the strand in his 
Datare. "The well-known episode of Arjuna in the Bhagavad- 
gtis a typical illustration of this philosophy oflife, Dismayed, 
Te refuses to fight; bu Krishna, the preacher, prevails upon him 
to discharge the daty proper to his Kshatriya caste. 

"There ie nothing, however, in the whole body of Sanskrit 
literature to show that the caste system was deliberately devised 
as a means to attain the coveted end of realizing the divine 
within man, “The doctrine of the gunas merely helped to give 
4 mtionl explanation ofthe phenomenon, when the original 
fourfold cltsiicstion hardened into a rigid stem, and when 
the rapidly multiplying entes attached undue importance to 
outward form. A remarkable and almost unique feature af Hindu 
culture is the process of minute analysis and synthesis to which 
it subjects from time to time the phenomena which Teave their 
impress upon the senses and the mind and the unchangeable 
tool, Such an exposition has helped succeeding generations to 
grasp the significance of the philosophic doctrines underlying 
the social and religious systems of a race excelling in spiritual 

1 Pate. 
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speculation and metaphysical subtleties. ‘The sme proces wat 
visible in the attempts made to create à mew philosophy of 
‘atte. Te would scarcely be fiir to describe such analysis and 
synthesis as an artificial rationalization composed centuries after 
the origin which it profeses to explain, The doctrine of the 
three gunas, claborated by Kapila, who probably preceded 
Buddha by about a century and founded the earliest or the 
Simbhys school of Hinda philosophy, appears to have been 
foreshadowed in Vedic literatare. In the tenth book of the 
Atbaroa-Fida we rexd: “Men versed in sacred knowledge know 
‘hat living Being that abides in the nine-petalled Lotus Flower 
Ge. the human body) enclosed with triple bands (or three 
strands) and bonds which the three qualities (or gena) encloe? 
Te is possible, 2s suggested by Mair, that there may be here the 
ery frat reference to the three gunas afterwards expounded in 
Indian philosophical speculations! 

"The learned author of Vedic Index of Namer and Subjects 
"ave characterized the zelation between the later and the 
earlier periods of the Vedic history of caste ‘a the hardening of 
a system already formed by the time of the Rigida’. Whether 
the system had ‘already been formed”, or whether it was merely 
în the process of formation in the Rigvedic age, we have no 
authentic evidence to prove or disprove; but it is beyond dise 
‘pate that by the end af the Vedie period each of the four original 
orders had evolved into a caste, and had come to constitute its 
own special and exclusive social world, Each was distinguished 
by its origin and its sacraments. 

‘The Vaya formed the basis of the organization of state and 
society. On this basis the two superior order, the Brikman 
tod the Kahan, seed; while dl ho duse pros wes 
superior to the Südras, The ecclesiastical order claimed pre- 
eminence as constituting the spiitaal power of the lan; 

7 Mas ix Ina Gri on Cat, Base and Rain n Idi y Sue 
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the wealth and martial prowess of the temporal power also 
demanded recognition, here were terrible fends between the 
two forces, At last, however, a policy of give and take appears 
to have composed their differences, Te was realized that only 
the union of the two could uphold the order of society. The 
association of the Brihman and the Kshatriya in the sered 
hymns shows that the gulf separating the two classes was not so 
Wide as that which severed the commoners from the spiritual 
Jords of the earth. Te was declared that the Kshatziyar could 
“prosper only with the assistance of the Brahmans and that only 
‘he combination of the two could uphold the moral order of 
sodes. In ach an alliance, however, the dominating partner 
swat necenarly the Brikmsn. Gautama lad down that when 
King and a Brahman passed along the same road, precedence on 
the osd shonld belong to the Brikman, not to the king, 

For che privilege conceded to him the Brähman had to pay 
a sift price. ‘The Code of Manu demanded of him a life of 
ftady, snctity, and austerity. Even for hit daily food and 
raiment he wat made dependent on the devotion ofthe other 
lasses, He was to “shan worldly honour ae he would shun 
le E be emed în shit repect, he waa mo more than 

fud 


"Though reed higher, the Kahatriyas did not draw a sharp 
line betneen theme ad the commoners. "They were war- 
zion and adniniertor by profesion, but the hand that 
sereched the bow amd wielded the swor could also wre the 
feythe, Nor did toe sixoeas of Inds rpard commerce 
Sith aversion, s did thcir compeers in ancient Tean, who locked 
‘upon the stet pce as a breeding-ground of filaehood and 
deci and who took pride in affirming that they dià not soil 
their finge wich coina in the procew of buying and seling. 
As the divisions of caste hardened, the Vaifyas were relegated 
to a position diineniy inferior wo that ofthe fst eo orders. 
‘The Vai, declared the Aitareya Bräbmana, “a tributary to 
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another’, ‘to be lived on by another’, and ‘to be oppressed at 
ET 

Degradation of the Sadar 

The Sadra fared still worse, He was relegated to the lowest 
stratam of humanity. He was described as ‘the serrant of 
another to be expelled at will and to be ‘dain at will? Ac- 
cording to the Satapatbs Bribwesa, the Sadra was untruth 
itself. He was unit forthe ceremony of initiate 
the importance of which may be gauged from the fact that, 
‘when invested with the sacred thread, the symbol and badge 
of the Aryan tribe, the newly initiated îs said to be born again. 
‘This constituted the main difference between the Sadra and 
the Vila; one was deja (ewice-bern); and the other was not. 
A Sade could neither listen to, nor recte, the Vedic texts, 
Denied the right of initiation, he was also deprived of the study 
of the Feda and the kindling of the sacred Are, ‘A Sidra at. 
tempting to hear the sacred texes, says Äpastambha, 'ahall 
Bave his eazs filled with molten tin or lac; if he recites the Fd, 
his congue shall be cut off; an if he remembers i, he shall be 
dismembered. If he affects positon of equality with twice- 
bom men, either in sitting, conversing, or going along the 
rond, be shal receive corporal punishment? Even to this day, 
‘while all ceremonies of the three higher caste are performed 
by reciting sacred formulas, those of the Sadras are performed 
în silence. 2 

e seems, however, that the position of those down-trodden 
people was not so desperate as the Inter texte would indicate 
‘The code of Manu, written after clas distinctions had assumed 
the rigidity of caste exclusivenes, recognizes the personal liberty 
of the Sidra and gives him licence to emigrate in eue of distress 
rea beyond the bounds of the Aryan dominion. Many a Sidra 

ues bee 
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‘oe to the highest position in the state and even to the rank 
of roaly. Silihaba and Chandragupta are two of the most 
conspicuous esamples of such elevation, "The family of Holkar, 
ane of the prominent modern dynasties of Indian raler is also 
of Sada origin. 

Gradually, however, the Sodra was pushed more and more 
intothe abys of degradation. He was held to have beea doomed 
toverfdom, He must not acquire wealth, lst he should thereby 
{auc pin tothe ithmen, Sophysially unclean washe believed 
tobe, so prone to defile objects by his touch, that a householder 
ras warned not to sip water brought by him for purification. 
Members of the superior castes were not tø travel in his company. 
So morally depraved was he taken to be that, while the twice- 
orm castes were exhorted to shun spirituous Jiquors, he was 
terc sone. Doomed as he was to irrevocable decadence, 
what wie attempting to make ‘white’ virtue enter into the 
“blak? body of the ftd! Even when ways and means of 
allowing hin acces to the gods by prayer and sacriñce were 
sibquendy ders, a distinction was drawn between the Sai 
Sadra, who merited emancipation by the observance of his caste 
dosies and good conduct, and the Arar-Sndra, who weas past 
all hope of redemption. Only to the good ones was allowed 
the privilege of Brahmani sites and sacrament, but even ia 
‘hit ce the recital of the mantras, or the Vedic formulae, 
Was forbidden. 


Tier of the Divine Origin of Caste 

How cod rds of prope be made to resign themselves 
sonst under vichnc diac were attached to tho? 
row codà dey b erpecied totolene pepetly the signa 
of impurity sad inm rathlenly fastened pon them! Was 
here anting în the mes bonk to male man respect such 
ipenmtione of Providence? According to that Iate Rig Mida 

TO. Ohu, Cot ond at ain 
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hymn, the diferent classes sprang from the four limbs of the 
(Creator. Te was meant to show that the four clases stood ia 
relation to the socal organization in the same relation a the 
diferent organs of the Primordial Man to his body. Together 
they had to function to give vitality tothe body politic. There 
was nothing in that account to warrant the assumption that 
the order in which the four groups were mentioned, or that the 
particular limbs specified as theie origin, marked their social 
status, In the Brthmana literature, the Dbarmalisires, 2nd the 
orga, however, such an interpretation wat definitely put 
upon this text; and the creation myth, which exalted thefirst two 
orders of priests and warriors, was made the basis ofan elaborate 
code of rules demarcating the fonctions and status and regulat- 
ng the interrelations of each group. 


Philosophy of Caste 

Even the theory of divine origin does not appear to have 
‘carried conviction to the people. A philosophy of cute was, 
therefore, cvolved, providing a rational sanction for the appar 
ently arbitrary distinctions of caste and guarantecing salvation 
to cach individual through the performance of duties. The 
status of every individual in life, according to sch philosophy, 
was determined by the karma, or actions, of his former birth. 
Similarly, his salvation depended on the due observance of the 
doctrine of dharma, which has been variously translated as duty, 
virtue, order and law, end ideal of life, but which includes all 
these and a good deal more. Te is that which holds the people 
together; and its scope is defined in the MabaDBarate as con- 
cerned with the duties af kings and subjects, of the four onde 
and of the four modes of life. Dharma, in short, lays on every 
man the obligation to do his duty to himself and to society iv 
that station of life in which it has pleased Providence to place 
him. Te is the law of development, making human progress 
dependent on the practice of virtues and performance of duties 
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which are rightly one's owm at a particular stage of evolution. 
Dharna may be compared with darma; which literally means 
religion, but sigaies ho ethical Iaw governing the life of a 
Zaroutin. "The character of a man i moulded by the ethical 
law which he ober inhi daly life, Darna, therefore stands 
th for carats, or the active elf of a penon., Similarly, a 
"ar diorna ile im what he iy and stands for his active 
E 

‘Apena’s worth determined by ks knowledge and capacity 
and the inherent quities which mark his conduct in life. “Th 
fourfold divison of casten) says the Crentor in the Bhagavad- 
is, as created by me according to the apportionment of 
Guide and tie” ‘Not bi, not sacrament, nt learning, 
ke oue deije (dee-bor) but righteous conduct alone 
Causes ie? “Be he a Sadra or a member of any other at 
Syr de Lord in e me eic he tat eres us a ift on à 
aften corrent, or helps to ford the unfordable, deserves respect 
in every way?” 

‘Hew at the dawn of creation individuals came to be endowed 
with diferent quaites and capabilities is nowhere explained, 
et this theory of divine dispenmation according to one's quali- 
fistions appears to have succeeded in securing the resigna- 
tion of the people to their Jot, Te induced the belief that caste 
"ra à questien of capacity amd character and that observance 
Uf emme duties Goadbarma inthe sit of true renunciation, 
ts one's humble fering to God, Ie to perfection and Sal 
emancipation. Gautama Buddha, who raised tho standard of 

y of cate and preached the doctrine 
of equality of many axed millon fom the slough of despair 





























ied upon ew eye towards perfection in tera faction n 
thet mould heels with he ote wold” Pp 42-3. 
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by his cheering message that members of the diferent orders 
Who lived according to their dharma, and performed the duties 
proper to their varna, enjoyed after death the rewards for ach 
devotion to their dutien. T£ they were men of lower cuten they 
were reborn in excellent countsen cats, and familier, en- 
dowd wid beauty, knowledge of the iar, virtuous conduct, 
health, wealth, happinen and wisdom. “Those who failed to 
live according to their dharma were born again in degrading 
condions, Aperambhe wen era vo far ao afl mentan” 
only at sinful persons were reborn not only as members of 
Joy cute, but even as anima 

‘According to the sme theory, no work in iuelf i 
pore, or sinful, Te is only the manner in which one's allotted 
work is done that determines its worth. “Better is one's own 
uty, though defective, the disciple in told, “than anothers 
well performed. In performing the duty prescribed by natare 
nedoesnorincur sin” Lest the individual belonging to a parti- 
cular case, who desire to follow the vocation of another for 
Which he in I fitted, be a burden to himself and society, the 
same authority warns him that “deuth in (performing) one" 
omm duty is preferable; (performance of the) duty of others 
dangerou 























Division of Functions 

Society, it was held, could not function eficendly and lur- 
monioudy without a division of labour. If the different caster 
neglected their respective avocations and encroached on the 
preserves of others the entire social order would be thrown into 
3 chaotic condition; ‘the dog and the erow would devour the 
sacrifices, the gods would withdraw their favour, the common- 
‘weaith would hasten to ruin. Trades and crafts thus came to 
be organized on an hereditary basis and tons took to the indus- 
‘uy of their father. ‘The advantages of uch specialization are 
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obvious; for exquisite delicacy of workmanship and blending of 
colours the arts amd manufactures of Tndia acquired world fame. 

Tn an ever-changing order ofsoclety it could, however, hardly 
be expected that vocial divisions should invariably coincide with 
economic fonctions or that members of a cate could, or would, 
always confine cherelves to tho porsulos traditionally a 
to them, Realizing thi dificulty, the lav given nath 
the twice-born castet, in special cates, to betake ther 
rubjct to limitations, to an occupation of a caste inferior to 
‘their own, Vasishtha Jaid down that in timer of distress one 
might resort to an avocation prescribed far the lower ordens 
preferably that prescribed for the caste next in status to one's 
own, but never that intended for the higher order, Gautama 
allowed 1 Brahman to take to agriculture and trade, with this 
proviso, however, that, if he engaged in agriculture, he must not 
Plough after breskfist, nor yoke to his plough bollocks whore 
oses were pierced. For this work, which entailed cruelty to 
animals he should employ Sadra lbour. Tn the Jatake litera- 
ture we find instances of Brihman physicians, Brähman traders, 
Brihman hunters and trappers, and of a Kshatriya prince at 
an archer, trader, bourer, and an idol-maker, Kula, a prince, 
‘became an apprentice by turn under a potter, basket-maker, 
florist, and cook. Similarly, the Valys got over his aversion 
to erate involving manual labour prescribed for the lowest 
caste, while the Sra rote in the professional scale and became 
the Vaifya’s oqul in trade, agriculture, and crafts. 

"There was thus no bar, in practico, to the freo mobility of 
Jabour, An indelible sigma was, however, attached to certain 
wader and craft, Butchers, fowler, hunters, 
trapper, trainers of animals, Teather-mana: 
facture, cobbler, wathermen, and even mechanics, makers of 
weapons, carpenter, atinge builders, baket-makers, weevert, 
ers, and tailors, were held in disrepute. "This lit of Tow 

1 änka, iv. 366, 1, 386, 57,11,97: 
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trades war evidently drawn up and elaborated forthe guidance 
‘of the highest cate." Certain occupations were obnoxious be- 
cse they necewitated the handling of articles deemed impure 
and involved processes offending against the Brīhman’e autero 
ideals of ceremonial purity, It was not intended that the 
economic activity of the other orders of society should be thus 
rigidly restricted. Narada, however, lad down the following, 
absolute standard applicable to the entire society concerning 
the purity or impurity of a vocation: ‘Sweeping the gateway, 
tho privy, the zoad, and the place of rubbish; gathering and, 
putting away the leavings of food, ordure, and urines and, lati, 
ubbing the master’s limbs when desired; thisshould be regarded 

impure work, All other wark besides this it pure.” 

Another reason for condemning certain occupations was the 
moral deficiency implied or involved in the pursuit thereof, 
Contempt for quackery, frand, and the practice of the black 
srcisafeatare of the literature on the subject, Manu condemns 
fences, jester, and mercenary temple-prist as persons belong. 
ing to the low clas; Brihespati abhors quacks, interpreters of 
‘vilomens, and practiters of propitiator rts at being no better 
‘than thieves; while Narada declared that dancers, enemies of 
guilds, butchers, lenther-manaficcurers, and quacks were in- 
eligible for giving evidence before law courts, Such offensive 
rales were shunned by most of the members of the super 
orders, but they were freely resorted to, under sezes of ci 
cumstances, by their more necessitous castemen, Disowned by 
their c much tranagrenion, they formed new groups 
known as ‘mixed casten”, 

Te will be seen that the caste regulations concerning the pur- 
mit of occupations were based on principles not only of eco- 
amics, but aio of peranal and social hygiene and morality. 
‘The most important consideration which the lave-giver had 
in mind was the purity of the race, physical, moral, spiritual, 

* Radhakumnud Mooberji, Zata! Gonarnmuent in Ancian Tadia, pp. pet. 
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Quaint though some of these regalations may appear to an ont- 
sider to be, they all rested on the sciences of “eugenics, hygiene, 
mental therapeutics, or metaphor, 


Food Resresons 

"The regalations about food were particularly stringent, be- 
cause it was believed that it materially influenced for good or for 
eril not only one's health and vigour, but also one's natare and 
Character, Foodstofr were, accordingly, chased under thres 
head stoke jaca, and tamara. "The ood that is sweet and 
agretble to the tate and conducive to longevity, strength, 

iy, comes under the fest category; 

brightens up the intellect and the spit. That which is very 
sous pungent, slic, and excites this, ie clawifed as rBjaras 
ie makes one restless and fiery. Food that is stale, insipid, rotten, 
aod odorous, alo food that ie a remnant from another por- 
ton, ills under the category of rimas; it makes one dull 
and indolent," Although meat and drink appear to have been 
permitted in the early days on occasions of sacrifices, they were 
Untesdicted in Inter times, and people who indulged in them 
ere regarded as filthy and polluting. Te was the general belief 
That certain persons defiled, while others sanctified, the com- 
pany, if they sat down to dinner in the same row. Hence the 
‘sis inhibitions agains inverting, 

‘Food restrictions var in different provinces in Indi. 
Generally speaking, in Gujarat and southern India an orthodox 
Brian does not accept water, or cooked food, from any caste 
other than his own. Members of the other castes also refuse to 
partite of cooked food from persons belonging to orders lower 
than their own in the social ele, [n the United Provinces a 
distinction ie made between food cocked in ‘gh? (pakka) without 
‘the addition of water and that cooked with water (kacbba). As 
a rale, a mam wil never eat bach food unless it is prepared 
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bby a member of his own endogamous group, or by his Brahman 
“Gura”, or spiritual guide.” Ta practice no objection is uken 
to bachba food being taken from a Brähman, but the courtesy 
cannot be returned. Some of the Brthmant, for instance the 
Kanaujis, are so exicting in this respect that it has given rise 
toa proverb that three Kanaujiäs require no less than thirteen 
hearths Strange customs thee, and hard to reconcile with the 
traditions of he Vedic times when one of the dies definitely 
anigned to a Südra was to prepare food for the household of 
his master, 

Ta Bengal the two main divisions are (1) the Beans and 
(9) the Südrat. The Südras are farther divided nto four mb- 
cries: the Sar Stdes, the Falachorniye-Sodra, the Jalllyab- 
diorye Soárs, and the Asrifya Stdre. Av the bande of the 
fast two a Brahmin can take water, but not st the hands of the 
last two. ‘The touch of the Agprifya-Sudra is believed to be so 
impure that even the waten of the Ganget would be polluted 
thereby, 

Rules of Marriage 

Marriage among the Āryans was monogamic, but polygamy 
was not unknown, mainly among the ruling clames. In the 
Aitareya Bräbmana we ead: “one man may have more dun 
fone wife, but one woman has never more than one busbind/t 
Tn the domain of domestic life the husbund was the matter and 
the wife the miston although subservient to the lord of the 
hhowehold. The standard of morality among women was highs 
they enjoyed an honoured place im society. The RipTéda 
mentions caltured women who composed hymns and who are 
described as Rishis. "There was no “purdsh’, nor seclusion; the 
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integration had commenced during the iter Vedie times, 
Sttresmene diferencs of religion, osapation, lngeage, and 
Inest, om ch one Ran, and he incrensing fasion of one sect 
‘with anore, on the other, hure ed to 2 multiplication of 
ren ube and ced cave which def all emp by 
Gite ofan st aerate emameration, Te i timated that | 
here are at present more than $000 castes in te whole of | 
BSS GSA dhane are over 0 nbn among Bathe | 
amans slone, Changing environment, contact wich ocher mations, 
ad colas nr oye of fits and worth, economic 
Santes social stragglen, political convulsion have ail modiâed 
She eid arder considerably. Thecld world valses havemos, how- — | 
tren, youl thei ty. “They scll faience the lives amd | 
GL Gf ie perle and sal, the idea of cante distincion 
etis Socii rdirers of oe cite may die together with 
Bambara of other eats and contract marriages in defiance of 
Eee sagelitong but the orthodox yet cling tenaciously to the 
Sid dcn rote in bars. | 

‘Dharma natin incompletely understood, mechanically ap- 
giis end arity enforoed thwart farther progres, There 
E Scinceuane conflet between those who nist on old-world 
Suc and the preservation of ancient tradition and thove 
n dede o lit ave influenced by the current of modera 
Tendency and who sek to interpret the doctrine of dharma în 
te light af there tendencies. Despite this prolonged eon, 
nd tke gulf vat stil separates the aio groupe socially, hey 
ave al banded roges, (or centurier in divers spheres of 
Pale kien, “Together they hare fought thet sociu] and 
Bats tado, topedier mating tr bert pesile ue f their 
ipio and mental endowments in satisying their material 
JST aito need, a though they were ote corporations 
SShattated on» jloeock be 

‘Who can cha up, with any degree of accuracy, a general 
balano sheet evang the suci and liable sd ging & 
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prof and low account of the operations of these caste corpora- 
ions, their interdependence and interrelations, their achieve- 
ments end failures, Sor the period during which they have been 
functioning ever since the dawn of history? 

"Critics of the system say that it contained within itself the 
principles of its destruction; that it prevented the growth of 
patriotic or national feeling by breaking up the people ito so 
Tany distinct blocks that it was hostile to modern democratic 
notions; that it checked combination in social and public life 
od excited sectional jealousies, and that the socal organization 
thus suffered from lack of integration and co-operation. They 
‘believe that the old walls that kept che ancestors of Hindu race 
safe within the enclosure of caste have been tumbling down and 
that the entire structure of caste must callpse in surrender 
to the relentless buffets of progress. Others laim that a tradi- 
tion of comman descent and racial parity generates conscious- 
nom of unity among a group of people; that such unity fosters 
= tense of national feeling and solidarity; that uniformity of 
manners and cartems fostered sach solidarity în the case of the 
diferent castes of Tadia, and that a realization of contrast, 
Separating like ftom unlit, intensified it. They daim farther 
that specialization în occupations and crafts secared the here- 
itary transmission of profesional skill and tnowledge of ares 
snd sciences ftom father to son and preserved their identity; 
that caste-fellows bung together through thick and thin and 
mpported one another, while the sense of interdependence 
of members o£ diferent groups induced a strong feeling of 
democracy and fraternity, which held Hinds society together 
and preserved the ancient tradition, despite all vicisitudes of 
fortune, They maintain that dharma is stil the pivot round 
‘which Hinds sociery revolves; that it will and mutt continue 
to be he pivot of he social order. 

"The good of caste is thas so inextricably mixed up with the 
evil, må the philosophical ideas on which it rests are vo dimly 
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is necessary to examine the system from the 
time of its inception. "The summam bonum of the life of an 
individual, in those days, was recognition of one's selfand attain= 
‘ment of spiritual bli, while the ideal of the commonwealth 

reservation ofthe party and integrity of the zace and the 
ising society as a whole through the improvement and eleva- 
tion of its component pares, Herein lies the contrat between. 
the past and the present, Modern individualistic tendencies 
‘make the good of the individual the goal of life; the Hindu ideal 
‘yas the good of the body politie. Ever since the ancient elastic 
Community-famly in India atsamed the rigidity of regular 
caste groups, the philosophy of life which permeated the social 
organization tressed the following foar principles: (1) that a 
‘at's place in society is assigned to him by Providence; (2) that 
there are fondamental diferences between man and man as 
Fegards mature, disposition, character, capacity, and educability; 
(G) that individual members of society have, therefore, distinct 
imties and responsibilities and distinct rights and status suited 
io their respective places in the social organization; (4) that 
‘co-operation ofthe various wait a esental forthe usefulness, 
happiness, and progress of society. 











Sense of Solidarity and Featerity 

“The end ofall sciences, according to Hindu philosophy, is the 
realizing ofthe unity of everything that exists. ‘The scheme of 
social polity, based on caste, recognized such unity; at the same 
Time it took into account the diversity of temperaments and the 
complexity of the needs and processes of human life. The strong 
Point in favour of such a system was that, while it took cogni- 
Zance of the differences and inequalities between man and ma, 
ie didnot regard them as immutable or irreducible. It made 
2 distinction between the four bisie functions for upholding 
run society, and assigned them, respectively, to four distinct 
groups best qualified for performing sach fonctions. It sought to 
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integrate differences of disposition and character. ‘The system 
was a compromise between individualism and collectivism, be- 
breen unrestrained competition and constrained co-operation. 
Ie has even been described at ‘ancient, time-tested scientifc 
social’, maintaining the balance of power between the voca- 
tional lasses 

"he concept of organic unity and interdependence ran 
through the whole eystem, ven when it was sought to deduce 
divine sanction for the ascendency of the superior orders on the 
hypothesis that the four castes had emanated from fouz different 
limbs of the Crestor of the Universe, the underlying idea wasnot 
one of detachment but of union. Each unit formed part of the 
whole. Every one had, therefore, to perform his duty towards 
Himself and society at large. While none was allowed to remain 
în want, each was under an obligation, as ong as he was able, 
to contribute his share of labour, according to his capacity and 
calling, for the benefit of wciety. Such an attitude of mind 
brougt all the castes, ther belief, customs, and actiitie, ander. 
one common system. Every one found a place appointed for 
him; every one had his legacy of the common tradition, common. 
creed, and common ethical code in addition to the special 
legacy of hereditary sil forthe falflment ofthe part to which 
he was called. The system conduced to the solidarity of castes 
as distinct units of the social organization, it promoted efective 
stociation not only ofthe different members of each group but 
so of group and group. ‘Thus was the ancient tradition pre- 
served, social tranquillity safeguarded, civic and economic wel- 
fare secured, individual happiness and contentment promoted. 

‘The most enduring tie that bound all members of society 
together was its sacred tradition. Although the Fadas were a 
sealed bok to the lowest class, the boon of reading the Puränas 
and other sscred books, which were based on the Jédas, was 
mot denied to them, Ail members of the society worshipped 

? Vide nce ere Madore Sete Siti, by Bhagwan Dii. 
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the same deities, shared the tame common belief, and celebrated 
the sme festivale. The forms of worship differed, no doubt, but 
ll rach differences were dissolved in the universal homage to 
‘the all-pervading Sc. Tit cardinal principle of Unity in 
‘Variety, coupled with the exaltation ofthe principle of dharma, 
induced among the divers groups a sense of solidarity and frater- 
nity that has held Hinds society together for centuries. 





[Neighburlnes and Co-operation 

deas of rank and status are inacparable from a social structure 
based on a differentiation of clases and their fonctions. Tt 
right, therefore, be presumed that class rivalries would creep 
în and that a spirit of class interest would militate fatally against 
thecultivation ofciviespirit, community ofinterests and healthy 
co-operation, Te must not be overlooked, however, that no 
Society, whether caste-tidden or not, is free from class rivalries- 
CCathes of interests, such as they were, did not hamper neigh 
bolines and co-opestion among che diferent Hindu castes, 
Based though their social organization was on diferentiation 
of individuals and demarcation of their status, it was not the 
individualism which i developed on the bats of self-interest 
‘and which has for ita goal wealth end power to command other 
peoples service, bat the individual which coveted for every 
Sne nothing more than a position in the commonwealth in which 
hhe might be able to render the best pomible service and to 
asist as best one can in the establishment of a static and satis- 
factory form of life. 


Sif governing Insitutions 

Incesantly the various groaps, working together, contributed. 
thee service to the common I of their cities and villages, and 
‘heir team spirit led toa remarkable development of corporate 
life unparalleled in the contemporary annals of other countries 
Caste-tiven though the population was, these groups may be 
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likened to the fingers of one’s hand, perpetually separated, yet 
perpetually co-operating, ‘Thus a system, which at frst sight 
Eppes to be antagonistic to the elementary principles of de- 
‘ocracy, was instrumental in creating a strong sense of demo- 
mey and in evolving a social-economic system on the basis 
Gf ct collaboration and the rule of law. Under its influ- 
face the genius of the people for corporate action expressed 
foc ia a variety of selégoverning institutions with highly 
developed constitutions, rules of procedure, and machinery of 
administration which challenge comparison with modern par- 
Tamentary institations. Reading the election rules of these 
bodies, the division of villages and districts into electoral units, 
their rules o£ debate and standing orders for the conduct of 
unes end maintenance of order in debate, and their com- 
mittee system, one might wonder whether many standing orders 
af the House of Commons and of the London County Corneil 
te not derived from the regulations of the ancient local bodies, 
ecclesiastical councils, and village assemblies of India! 


Village Councils 

Foremost among the self-governing institutions of the day 
were the village communities. These were compared by Megas- 
henes, who spent a long time at the Court of Chandragupta, to 
litle independent republics. A village or a town had a council 
of elders chosen from all castes and representing all the interests 
concerned. This council had complete freedom in the manage- 
ment of internal affairs, Te controlled taxation, maintained, 
with the co-operation of the different castes, order and peace, 
Settled disputes, upheld individual rights, and preserved intact 
the internal economy of the county. 

"These village councils were sill fonctioning when Sir Charles 
‘Metcalfe wrote his famous minute ia 1830, protesting against 
the introduction of a system of collecting revenue directly 
from individual Imdholdens instead of through the vilage 
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organization. His observations, though often quoted, are so 
apposite as to bear repetition. 

“Ta times of trouble they am and fortify these: en ode army 
pies trough the country: che vilage communities collect their 
‘Stl within thir wall and let the enemy pas uoprovted, ... 1f 
1 eounty remains for a vere of yeas the sane of eondaued pillage 
And masacre, so that che villages cannot be inhabited, the scattered 
lige severbeen reru whenerer che power of penes pome- 
Son revs generation ay us ave, bat th succeeding generation 
will return. “The sona will take the places af thei fathers theme ste 
oe the vilage, the same poriion for the onses, the samne and wl be 
occupied by the descendants of those who were driven out when the 
vilage vas depopulated; and îs ie not a tiing mater tat wil drive 
‘hem out fF they wl often mainesin their port throgh dins of 
disturbance and convalsion, and acquire strength suficient to redit 
plage and oppreton with sce all acting in un with a com- 
mor meret a repris he Gorernmens and adjustiag thair own 
separate tera among demde secondig to eabihed wages, 


Craft Guilds and Marchant Guilds 

Equsliy eficient and equally strongly imbued withthe sense 
of soldary and spirit af co-operation were the craft-gailds and 
merchant guilds, Vodic society was then sufficiently advanced 
to admi of an elaborate diferentintion of occupations among 
the people. Considerable progress had been achieved în trade, 
smaniceates and rt concerted action was neceoary to pro” 
tect and promote the indvidvl an cllctve interests of che 
diferent unite. The various guilds (irasi) and clube (plge), o 
sociacions of persons of diferent casten, wih which the student 
of Indian history i familiar, were the natural outcome. These 
milis safeguarded the profesional iacerets oftheir member, 
Taste working hous and wages, enforced thet deckons 
by fins and generally controlled and supervised the activites 

Y Mae d Ben tbm dee de e Comi ne fein f e 
us da Corps ve i (tend rr sca (hod 
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of the professional clases and artisans in the interests of the 
‘whole community, Sir Wiliam Hunter was not merely drawing 
2 rosete picture when he observed: “The trade guilds in che 

fey, and the village community in the county, act, together 
‘vith caste, as mutual assurance societies, and under normal 
Conditions allow aone of their members to starve. Caste, and 
the trading or agricultural guilds concurrent with it, take the 
place of a poor-law in India’? No wonder these trade guilds 
fourished throughout the country and attained a position of 
the utmost importance, socially, economically, aswell a politi- 
cally. 

“The guilds were governed by their own laws and the king 
was expected to recognize and respect these lawn, “A king who- 
Iinows the sacred law’, observes Manu, ‘must inquire into the 
awe of castes, and districts, guild lawi, and family lava 
‘What may have been practited by the virtuous, by such twice- 
born men who are devoted to the law, that he shall establish 
as lew, if it be not opposed to the laws of countries, fas 
and castes? 

"The guilds merely represent a type of those self-governing 
bodies which flourished at one time all over the peninsula. 
Megasthenes records the tradition heard by him that sovereignty 
mwas dissolved and democratie governments set up in various 
places? "The greater portion of Aryan India—north, west, and 
{outh—was covered with republican constitutions, Only in the 
Doab, and from Delhi eastward to Allahabad, did monarchy 
still prevail. Farther est inthe Prachi there was the Simarajya 
(Giterlly, a combination of monarchies) or a federal imperialism 
round one dominant member; except the Dosb and Magadha 
the whole country was republican? 

Tn the sphere of local government there were provincial and 

$ Indias Eugine, p. 199, 
2 Epo f epi, Dio. s. 
2 Vide Mae Pati, by Be. yay PED pp toc 
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urban corporations, Paura and änspade, organized on lines 
Beloved of the mont ardent advocate of local wlf-government in 
modem timen.” Here, 100, the guilds of the city merchants 
Played a prominen part, ‘The Pers in which was vested the 
Taunicipal administration of the capital, was presided over by a 
ending citizen who was usally a merchant or a banker. 

"The question arisen: How did the people of Tadia develop 
‘the aptitude nd obtain the necessary training for self-gorera- 
‘ment at oct adate? Foran anowe to this question one has 
o torto the spem of caste rl of these people. Could we 
ot trace mach qualificacions and discipline to the instinctive 
and implicit obedience ofall the members ofa enste to its rules? 
Coulå not continued practice in enforcing, and submitting in 
tarn to those rules have developed traits of character and mental 
acus cents fora spem o popular government? Local 
goremmentia he Wetowesfr maretocental government and 
Teprsentra proces of deceatainstion and devolution of power, 
etin Inda those local bodies were practically i ruri. They 
grev independently ant of the conditions created by caste life, 
‘which etapa system ofsocial self-government and autonomous 
Yilage organization, That syatem lasted in one form or another 
Throughout the long period af Hindu imperiali, Hun inva- 
tions, md Muhammadan derpotim, and it was in existence 
When the Briti asmmed territorial soverigny. Under the 
‘entnslizing poliey of the new rulers, the more important com- 
sunal institutions uch as the Samie, the Sangha, the Sabl, 
the Gana, the Nitaya, the Janpada, and the Pesa vanished; 
but the vilage panchiyaes, which the Bricih administrators 
fresly used, but filed to preserve, have shown greater vitality 
and tenacity. If Hinda cltre has persed throngh che age 
despite ll poiealconvlions and cl evoloton, it hs 
succeeded in combating desruciee infuencer of changing 
environment to which other ealeres and. civizations have 

T le Bini d Ls! Sif Garni Bondy hy R9. Manni 
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saccambed, itis due in no tmall measure to the institution of 
fam, which taught both high and low the art of governing, 
‘while being governed by the rigid rule of caste. 


Lack of National Spiris 
We have so fir considered only the asset side of the balance 
sheet—that too, only the balance sheet for the most glorious 
epoch in the history of the community. What about the sab- 
‘Zguent depreciation in the value of the varions items of assets 
fd the growth of liabilities? What about the intensification 
Of the caste feeling at the expense of national feeling, national 
"Gicipime, and national solidarity? What about subordina- 
tion of patriotic feeling and public spirit to the spirit of class 
interest and clan exclutveness, though not actual cium warl 
‘What about caste prejudices, cate jealousies, caste ostiis and. 
‘tyrannies, and what about that most disconcerting item of un- 
pe 
‘When the Brihmans ofthe early times first imposed restric- 
tions on the acceptance of food and intermarriage, they were 
rot unconscious of the homogeneity of the fine three orden 
These restrictions reveal their instinct for race-preservntion a: 
their anxiety to save society from going off the rails. Since then 
the four orders have beea multiplied a thousand times; and the 
orginal scheme of unification it practically forgotten. Every 
‘group has been cbreted with the idea of maintaining its owna 
 Prestigeand solidarity. As a result, caste consciousness in itamost 
Sbnoxious form is the order of the day. The guiding principles 
ofhumanity and social service and social justice and the accepted 
Criteria of nationality have been forgotten. Doubtless so-called 
‘itionalists and national organizations abound; but real national 
spirit and unity are lacking. A healthy, vigorous national life 
ds nila dream, Caste feeling is not solely responsible for this 
state of afar, but it has certainly failed to generate 2 robust 
tense of nationality. Caste consciousnes is good, but when it 
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Kills national consciouness, it becomes a serious drawback. 
Caste patriotism ie valuable as the first step to pationalism, but, 
when i degenerates into sectarianism and checks the growth of 
nationality, it is an unmitigated evil. Caste loyalty isa virtue, 
but, when jt degenerates into panive disloyalty to the state, 
ie in a positive crime, Caste restrictions on actions likely to 
fndermine the foundations of the social structure are whole- 
tome; but, when mch restrictions Jend to disabling inequalities 
and denial of social jantie, as in the cae of the untouchables, 
stcifally called barijans, thay are a cume, Happily, some 
fof the undesirable featare which crept into the caite system 
during later year, particularly after the Muhammadan con- 
‘quest, have disappeared during the last few decades, mainly 
‘ander the influence of English education; but not a few of such 
features mill penist, Of these the most obnoxious js the doc- 
trine ofuntouchability. The barriers between the higher orders 
dave been fart disappearing under modern conditions; but the 
age-long scruples concerning personal and ceremonial purity 
and inviolability of religious sites, which detach the superior 
orders from the lower, are sil most as trong as ever, vitsting 
the atttnde of large numberof orthodox Hindos towards the 
depreued clu, Tris a problem that bale all social reformers 
at present, and has given such a bad name to enste that it has 
come to be regarded as a godless system of social segregation and 
slavery, whereas exclasivenes is foreign to the original concep- 
tion of cate, Untouchabiity is but an excrencence a malignant 
outgrowth which can be and mutt be removed. 


he Future of Caste 

Had the caste system rested merely on a functional ba 
modem economic development and the industrialization of ti 
county would alesdy have sealed its fate. But it reste on a 
Philosophy of life that has not yet ceased to appeal to the human, 
toul. Dharma is still the key-note of the Hindus philosophy of 
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lie, Therefore the insticution sill exste—-not quite shadow of | 
jes former seal infizencing the lives of millions, and ie bids 
fis to survive the shocks of the destructive forces that have 
been at work for some time. Those who speculated on its fature, 
y year sgoy chought they saw the order tottering and pre- 
dicte ies total dissppearance, within a few years, as the result 
ofthe impact of Western education. All sach critics of the caste 
System have tarned ont tobe false prophets. It is not for us in 
this chapter to visualize or discuss the future of the institution, 
We are concerned oniy with the legacy of the past. In spite of 
embarrassing encumbrances, that legacy has proved a precious 
Social heritage. ‘The organization of society on a basis of cate 
Ñas stood the test of centuries, The demarcation of the func- 
ons of individuals clasified under certain groups having regard 
to ther innate qualities and qualifications, provided a closely 
Init economic fabric. Te was, so to aay, am insurance against 
that uncontrolled working of economic forces which hes been, 
since the last war, the source of to much evi. Tt minimized 
class conflict and cut-throat competition, Tt enabled individuals 
to work out their salvation, according to their idea of life, and 
provided a basis on which tociety as a whole might build a life 
Gf orderly progress. Such a basis did, in fact, promote chast 
collaboration as well as corporate action and national develop- 
ment in several spheres of public activity. So long as people 
adhered to the ancient ideal of dharma, the caste system induced 
‘moral cohesion of the diferent units and gave socety a static 
form. Te was oniy when that ideal was lost sight of that 
developed fissiparons tendencies and evolved a code of inequali- 














48a marvellogs attempt to develop a statie social order, 

Not a few Western thinkers, past as well as presen, bave been 
impressed by the syathetic unity of the four castes and the 
potentiality, elasticity, and vitality of sach a system af social 
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gradation. Nietzsche, for instance, advocates cante organis 
Tion as a meam to the evalarion of a higher and more spiritual 
species of mankind. The three clases constituting his ideal 
society closely correspond to the frs three orders af Hindu 
society, the Sit eminently spiritual, the second predominantly 
strong in muscle and temperament, snd the remainder consist- 
ing of ordinary individuals. There is, however, a difference in 
the functions signed to the three canes. For the priesthood 
there sno place inthis scheme of social gradation. ‘The fist in 
sank are the eapreme ruling can; the second are their instru- 
ments for governing; and in thie category are included guardians 
‘fonder and securi, jodges and soldier, with the king as their 
head. The thind class engages ŝa mansal libour, business, agri- 
culture, science, and the ordinary forms of art. Nor i there 
any suggestion here of hereditary stator or of taboos, bur che 
doctrine of the three ganas, in a modified form, and the scheme 
of giring every individual a place in the social organization for 
Which he is best firted, are deariy discernible. 

The huge expeciment now being made ia Soviet Rosia is 
snotherilluration. Having demolished all deities and abolished 
AI ritual, i cas have nothing im common with s caste sytem 
rooted in wonhip. Nevertheles, stripped of the clement of 
state-regulated co-operation, it stands before us as a conscious 
cor unconscious adaptation af the functional classification of the 
population wich for centaries gave society ia India a stable, 
social equilibris. 

‘Another exmple of the trend of modem philosophical 
thought in the West în favour of reconstroction of society on 
the basis of caste has beea given by Mr. H. G. Wells, who in his 
Moders Utopia favours a soc structure in which men would 
be classified on a psycholagical basis. Four principal classes are 
Aiingaished, the Poetic, the Kinetic, the Dull, and the Base, 
Here is propounded a system of sefimpord government of 
scientific experts in which there are the principal constituent 
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‘elements of caste minns religion and the hereditary principle, As 
n the case of the Hinda system of caste, so in these idealistic 
‘theories inthe West the uoderying idea chat ofinegration of 
‘thenaturl differences between individuals asa means to promote 
the advancement of society to the highest pitch of efficiency. 
Caste, in that sense, is not inconsistent with democracy. Not 
setely modern ideliie doctrines, but sho the systems of 
government actually functioning in some of the principal coun- 
ries in the world show the same tendency. Communism and 
Fascim boch recognize certain features of the caste stem. 
Whether jodged by resis o regarded in the light of modern 
philosophical thought, che survival elity of che cate system 
s assured, if only exte-fllows bear steadfarly in mind that it 
asks for flee soals rather than fre men, for moral rather than 
Material strength; that the essential basis of the instiration was 
the development of groups of individuals in consonance with 
their qualities and qealifcatons; that the keystone of the 
Structure was not detachment, but unico; that the element of 
cxclusiveness and untouchabiliey is repugnant to the social 
philosophy and tradition of the Aryan zace; and that the main, 
JE not the sole, object of the caste system should be to secure 
socal eficiency on the democratie and socialistic principles of 
dlas collaboration and the rule af law. 
R. P, Maast, 


BUDDHISM 


Ax amazing mmber of popular or semipopular books on 
Buddhism have been published during recent years. I am my- 
self responsible for some of them. As a rule theve books are 
bouton the sume pattern. ‘They begin with an account of the 
religous and social Ie of eastern India before Stkyamani, 
and then give a sketch of his life and work. Unfortunately the 
ideas, events, and men of this time can only be known by con- 
jectate, and the reader is conftonted, either by doubtful facts 
and questionable theories, or by a sceptical discussion about 
them. I shall dispense with some of thote historical specula- 
tions and biographical accounts, which can be found in so many 
works, believing that it will be more nefol zo explain what we 
know about the internal constitution of Indian Buddhism, and 
about is changes during the eight or ten centuries of its eariy 
pu 

The present work deals with the world’s debt to India, In 
writing of Buddhism my Sov eat will be to consider what that 
religion owes tothe and in which Stkysmani lived and taught, 

Buddhism is not wholly original; it appears, during centuries, 
asa Böddhification" of instiutiðät, ideas, or feelings, which were 
simply Indian: the asceticism and the clerical institutions took 
a special character in Buddhism; the Buddha doctrine of trans- 
migration, of the action and the reward of actions, was a recast 
of the parallel Hindu doctsines; the cult orworship of Bud- 
Ahism evolved according to the general transformation of ealt 
and worship; the belief în a God Saviour, prominent in later 
Buddhism and less developed in early times, reflects also the 
gradual growth of devotion (bakni). In short, Buddhism ioniy 
the ‘buddhized’ apect of contemporaneous Hinduism. 

T cannot be ssid that the most notable features of the 
Buddhist speculation—its ‘etionalism’ (I mean ite antipathy 
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‘to every bind of ritualism and superstition), its atheiim (i.e. 
negation of a God creator and providence), its high morality, 
its pessimism its anti-caste tendency, is mildnossand humanity, 
and 0 on—sre epecifcally Buddhist. 

Bat, on the other hand, I believe that Buddhism, owing to 
the “solidity” of the Brotherhood, owing to the dialectical 
strength of it schools, gave to the ideas and feelings it adopted 
or patronized a great strength and rayonnement, ‘The common 
Indian belief in the reward of good and bad actions was en- 
forced by the Buddhist propaganda. The common Indian feel- 
ing of the misery of life, and the generi] Indian compassion and 
benevolence, had in che noble figures of the Buddhist saints very 
soggestive and attractive representations, ‘The early brabmanic. 
literature hows thie many sages disapproved or clearly con- 
demned social distinctions; bat the Buddhist order was a living 
‘example of equality and mutual esteem. And so on. 

Owing to Buddhism (as also owing to Brahmanism) many 
ld things have conserved life and even vigour, The Buddhist 
monastic institution of Ceylon of to-day is probably very like the 
Buddhist monastic institution of pristine days: and this last w 
Probably very like the institutions of thesects of Buddha's epoch. 


Prefatry 

(0) In eady Indis, before the sive of the Brshmas specula- 
tion which i+ embodied in the treater called Upanishads, 
Hindus knew only of gode to be worshipped, of parcizes to be 
obtained through worship, rites, and good works. Bue there wat 
later a great change. Many men admitted that paradioe are 
perishable; thatthe gods themselves die; that beings transmigrate 
from the beginning: at one time they may be men, at another 
animals, they may suffer in hell, or rise to be gode. ‘There is 
something better than paradise, there i x zummem bonum, à 
highest good, a supreme happiness, inown later at Nirvina 
cor Brahmarnitvina, an abode beyond transmigration, change, 
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conciues, or penonaiy; technically an abede Supramun- 
Soe (olor) coca wi the oud oka), hich a 
clades parr nd els 

"This ade otto be ech choagh the worthip of any 
god, she dang of ny good woth, the action of ny mess, 
St sores or meditatio of wisdom, a dio by he di 
ella ec lnc jg 

Henceforth, fom the times of the Upanishads (ixth century 
Be) down to our daps every branch of the Taian fy be 

edes, Dodd Jane Valacit, or Sem lus 
praened troll speso One i ‘religion’, or andano 
(nit), and des with panic, happy lindo, gode or 
God, word, meds seta, The she tence? 
(upramandine, llr), ory sad als mar iet 
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of erating, acne apnea? 

The diference ofthe goa! invelves ference amongst the 
deris. Themen of men abadons etched to ftri 
Pleasures, vi £s pud. Tie few oer the happy one, 
Wh fr a tener part dam pande y Mt dant 
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(©) The contrast beonen sealieiont and “awpramundane dis 
giline’ it a permanent feature of Duddhiem. Bat BRF dc 
Taig” andthe Uplag’Cle + ertali aspect oning to 
she development of the Radley; that iy owing tothe 
fondamental change that rhe doctrines conceming Badiha atd 
Buddtahood undervent abont tke beginning of ihe Chinin 

Our knowledge of she feelings af the eariy Buddhist folk 
towards Sikyamuni, living or dead, it seann Bae we fetl aure 
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‘that the general conviction of the monka was that Sakyamuni, 
no longer visible to gods or men, was Iost in eternal quietude. 
A proces f apotheosis began soon, bath amongst the good folt 
and mangat some sections of the clergy. Ie resulted in a theory 
which constitutes the esential tenet of the later Buddhist faith 
(Mahiyina): Buddhas, who are many im number, have been 
men, but their ‘buddkification? is an event of a primitive age; 
they are now, as they have been for centuries and wil be for 
teres divine beings enthroned in the highest heavens. The real 
Sikyemoni has been reigning for many cosmical periods on the 
celestial “Peak of the Vultures’, The historical Sikyzmani, who 
as born at Lumbinl left his home, obtained Buddhahood, 
preached and reached Nirvāna, it only an image, a fiction, a 
fereated body’ of the real Śikyamuni. 
Te will be easy to understand the profound modification which 
Buddhist religion and Buddhist myaticism mast undergo when 
ruch Buddhology i admitted, 








1, Barly Buddbise Religion 

A numberof good recoupements—Auala's edi, fe books 
of popular inpiation, monartic text relative to lymen, sr 
‘hicology—give an approximate ides of the true mature of 
cay extra monere Buddhiam. 

1. Upäsakar or Laymen, Sikyemuni ame rather late into a 
gyorld where ascetic institutions had Jong been fourishing. 
This explains why the ruler of the monanic Buddhist discipline 
were rapidly fixed (aot without variants and recu), and why 
the congregation of the lymen—the Upisakas or devore? 
rapidly took the form of a tiers ordre, 


‘hat the denth af che Haly Man had deprived the world af a nuperkumman 
‘protector, “But, to tell the truch, we have no iefrmation. Lei iat to 
Udertend the des which fund thee expesin in te wonhp of elit 
nd tre lbw thet Aka never sens of à perds of Süeumuni 
bu oly ef mages peat secordiag so th da of Hindu mytogy 
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The reader o Kipling i well avare that a holy man (da) 
casly nds food and a roof. But the religione orders, with their 
little village-convents, could not live without regalar and orga- 
nized assistance: they had oficial friends, “bourgeois” and vil- 
Jagers, who gave alms, clothing, houses, and fields, 

‘The “oficial” position of the laymen it more important than 
is often admitted. First, they are really Buddhists’, not only 
generous alms-givers, but members of the Church: a man be- 
Comes a Upisike by taking litargically the ‘triple refage’ (I 
tike refuge in the Buddha, in his Doctrine, in his Brotherhood); 
by binding himself to the obzervation of the fvefold morality 
(I shall not il, steal, &z). Secondly, while laymen are under 
the guidance of the clergy, they exercise on the clergy a right 
of control (legend or histary ofthe Council of Vail), and the 
clergy have to submit to ‘public opinion’. Buddha often says to 
Bis monks: Will such behaviour please the people 

2, One character of the lay-Buddhiem ie that Nirvāna is of 
little importance, Tt opens the way to paradises or to a happy 
rebirth ab a man. Te is sometimes styled devayna, the vehicle 
af the gods. 

By a sinless life, by perseverance in the practice of family. 
20d social duties, by benevolence and kindness, by alms to the 
monks, by the worship of the Buddha and his relics, by the fort- 
nightly fist, a man earns merit (punya) and enjoys the reward 
f this merit in a future life, either as a god or as a happy man- 

Te must be remembered that paradiset (varga) are only places 
of pleasure and sensual enjoyment, They present no Buddhist 
features, and ae simply the Hindu paradis adopted by 
Buddhism, bat not adapted. The idea that a man might be 
reborn in the palace of « Buddha, and enjoy his presence, is 
aolutly foreign to Afoka (third century 20). 

3. Budabie elements in tbs carly religion. There is much in 
this religion which is properly Buddhist; its very pure morality, 
free from zitoalism or superstition; the “buddhification” of the 
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path of paradise, which consists in the strict observance of 
Bari, not im sctfces; the gods hare been ethicaly im- 
‘proved, they have ben ‘converted? by the Buddha, and learnt 
Eo favour te good and hate sinners; the cut of the dead has 
been metamorphized by Baddhism—they are helped by good 
‘deeds accomplished for their welfare by their relatives; there is 
rented anew and very white “white magic”: the best defence 
gains evil spirits and eerpents i to ‘direct towards them the 
Heength of benevolence’ am your fiend, oh serpents’ (as 
in Kipling Xin). 

"The dogmatic basit of the system is the belief that man trans- 
migrates, that good and evil deeds are rewarded and punithed 
in a fature life. We do not know exactly what stage af develop- 
ment the notions of reincarnation, transmigration, act, retribu- 
tion, had reached in the Kofala-Magadha of the sixth century 
sc. But we know that the Budabist doctrines of transmigra~ 
ton and good works difer from the Brahmanic. Brahmans have 
never conceived transmigration as the universal rule: they have 
always thought thst the gree gods at least are gods by nature. 
Buddhists say that the person who is actually Brahmi has 
‘obtained ths ‘place? by his good work; that, efter centuries, 
when the merit of his good works will be exhausted by the very 
enjoyment of the reward, the actual Brahmd will die and be 
reborn aba man or ae etizen of hell, Brahmans teach that the 
‘good man obtaine a happy rebirth, and reverely; but chey do. 
‘Rot abject tothe doctrine of ‘fate’ and they attach great impor- 
Tance to sacrificial or ritual ‘good work’. According to Buddhists, 
“face i only the former actions of every one, and the only good 
work isthe moral ac, the act accomplished with the purpose 
of benefiting onetelf i a furore lif, and one's neighbour inthe 
present one, Brihmane admit the retribution of works, but they 
believe thatthe great god Brahm is the ?ctributor and places 
beings in a high or à low rebirth according to their merit. 
Buddhist strongly object to a God, to a Providence: they teach 
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that actions, good or bad, bear their frait, owing to their own 
(pemi-magical) strength. As concerns deities, fiiries, and spirit 
Buddhism admite not only their existence, but also ther power; 
they are very useful and mutt be properly worshipped; hey 
care for s numberof things too mean to attract the attention 
of the Buddhist Persons, But they nevertheless hold a very 
‘humble position in Baddhism. 

Tt is very probable that these moral and zationalist views have 
exercised a notable infuence on the old Indie, 

Stlyamani has often been described a a scil reformer: He 
attacked the system of caste and conquered for the poor and 
the outcasts place in his spiritual kingdom. Oldenberg har 
‘aid in so many word that this desriptionisa misrepresentation. 
He observed that the man who has abandoned the worldly life 
in order to be a monk has no longer any interest in worldly or 
secl aim. 

Let us observe that the Buddhist Brotherhood is open to men 
flow extraction. True, the Buddhists followed the example of 
other sects, But the fact remains that orthodox Brahmaniom 
scarcely approved this contempt of the cst principle: it con- 
demas the men ‘who bear by importare the dress of ascetics and 
are profesional theres The liberali of the Brotherhood 
was clearly anti-caste. 

Again, the Buddhist monks became the spiritual advisers of 
their Jay supporters. The moral system they taught contr- 
dic che Brahmanic tradition and the system of caste. Bloody 
‘series are murders; funeral ceremonies are of no use since the 
defunctis already reborn either in hell or in paradise. Brahmans 
are conceived and born like other men, they do not differ from 
them in colour or physique. The best fields of merit (the alms 
receivers who give eficacy to charities) are the Buddhist monks, 
sot the Brahmans. 

44 Bids ccs much tits mon-clericl elements, Recording 
to tradition the worship of che elici was at fax the borne 
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‘of the laymen, Aseaties or monks who have in Nirvāna their 
gonlandin the preparation for Nirvana the rule aftheirreligious 
Fie, consider Sikyarsani as the sage who has discovered the Way, 
no more. Thewortip ofthe relics and of the stn pas, all-impor. 

fin historical Buddhism, has in elf no specially Buddhist 
Assess. 

Scholars believe that the legend of Sskyamuni—his descent 
fiom the Tahita heaven nto the wombof Mays, hie miraculo 
ith, the poetic and mythologialfestares of hs ‘conquest of 
Boddhahood wader the Sorel Tie, and on he wok 
of popular speculation. When we are told that Sakyamuni in his 
former birth bas been the good elephant, the patient bear, 
the generons King Sibi, ey we fool sure tht the histony of the 
former Sikyamuni har bean embelished with Hindu stores 
‘whersin the popular faith had embodied it conception of the 
good man; we sre even justified when we admit thet the ciel 
characteristic of Sakyamuni, his universal benevolence, his pity 
foralleretars has is origin in the Kindly and generou elings 
of the falk of Magadha, rather chan in the speculation of 
the clerical pert of the Church, For monla Sübyamuni à the 
“great Ascetic” (mabāiramana); India has venerated and loved 
Sibyemuni asthe ‘Great Compastionate One’ (mabätärumika) 
Of counie the true personality and the psychological igure of 
Sakyamuni remain a riddle. His ‘goodnew” was probably f- 
cinating; bur India was prepared to worihip an incarnation 
af goodnew. The monkish ideal was quie diferent, an iea of 
stole tranquillity, and the clerical tradition is that Sikyamur 
frst decided to keep to himself the truths which he had di 
covered, in order to avoid the trouble of preaching. 

5: Buddhist lay-religion and brabmans-binduim. Buddhism 
‘wat pj worship, also a dharma, code ofechics. Butithadno ° 
rites for marriage, birth, death, or ceremonies for the wellare 
SES RE Noc dai d nh e RT ERGTU Rr cie 

Tics for the preparation for death, for bencSting the dead 
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by gift to the monks and by pious works; but the Britmans 
continued to oficiate at marriage, birth, and death; they con- 
tinned to be the guests at the faneral banquete- 

As Buddhism did not impose or even propose any subtituta 
for che traditional zites of the family life, it did not destroy 
these zites or jeopardize the position they asured to Brah- 
mans, To destroy them, it was not enough to preach that, 
‘although chey might be wiefl for the present lif they are 
without tility for the next one (Aloka). 

Brahmanism catered for happiness here below and hereafter, 
Buddhism profesed to be snd indeed was much more cono 
cerned with the future life; but as an established religion it 
as deficient in supernatural devices for the welfare of everyday 
e. Kings merchants, villagers did nor fnd in Buddhism 
the manifold contrivances of Brahmanism for victory, profit, 
ox bringing rain, Of course Buddhist women implore Hisiet 
for children, villagers implore Serpents for rain: Hariti and 
Serpents have been admitted into the Buddhist pantheon; but 
they are no more Buddhist for that. The consequence is that a 
Jay Buddhist is not a Buddhist e concerns familiar life; as con- 
cerns all the needs of the daily life, he remains a Hindu. 


IL. The Religion of Mabäyäna. 

1, This Buddhist religion which until the present time is the 
‘eligion ofthe Buddhists of the Far East (Churches of ‘Pare 
‘Land? is generally styled Mahiyans, ‘Great Vehicle (but tis 
term means exactly the form of mysticism described în § TV); 
it is in short a hagiolatry with tinta who potes all the power 
and all the benevolence of really godiy persons, 

From about the beginning of the Christian era Buddhism had 
gods ofits own (celestial Buddhas, celestial Future Buddhas or 
Bodhisattvas)! and therefore paradises ofits own, "The devotee 

2 Tbe Badhan are not creator, but thp are providence May 
‘sine fhe. ‘The Bodh cen ae he ett Se 
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hopes and tis to be reborn in one of the patadises, which are 
no longer places of sensual pleasures, but abodes worthy of their 
kings: eternal abodes of music, light, worship, and contempla- 

Morality and worship continue to be the chief requirements 
from the candidate to à rebirth in paradise. But devotion Gust 
asin Vishnoiam) becomes more end more important. Accord~ 
ng to the low section of Mahayana, a man, even a sinner, is 
saved and goer to paradise if he only has one unique thought for 
the Buddha (just as in the Paäñicharātra section of the Vishnuist 
Church). 

Chinese translations give dates; religions of the Mahāyaz 
cannot be later than the first Christian century, and are prob- 
ably earlier. The original places cannot be ascertained. But 
the definition of the Buddhas as true living gode is the natural 
development of the primitive belief in the supernatural charac- 
ter of Stkysmuni: therefore the theist Mahayanist system prob- 
ably took growth and importance at the same moment in all the 
provinces of Buddhist Indis, "The literary testimonies do not 
indicate the real evolution of the religious ideas, but only the 
gradual admision by the clergy of ideas probably born outside 
its pale. Te ie probable that the Mahisamghika sect was the 
irst to give an offical theology to the adorers of the Buddhas: 
namely the distinction between the true heavenly Buddha and 
is human substitute or avatar (ee above, p. 16). Bot we 
remain in the dack concerning the place, the date, the diffusion, 
and the way by which religious ideas obtained literary and 
iconographic expresion. Art is an important feature. 

‘The problem is the moze complex because there are several 
religions of the Mahtyina. All have the same doctrine, but the 
Buddha-God is sometimes Maitreya, sometimes Sikyamun, 
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‘ometimes Amitibhs, sometimes Avalokiterars. Ourknowledge 
ofthe origin of these Persons (Sikyamuni excepted) is lest than 
scanty, There is some probability chat many Sgures of the 
Buddhist hagiolatry have been adapted from non-Buddhise 
beliefs: many scholars observe that Amitäbha, the mort popular 
of the Buddhas ofthe Far Hat, bears the mark of Iranism and 
of the Solar religion. 

Maitreya, Ajita Maitreya, Invicta Maitreya, it not a Buddha, 
but the Buddha who is to come. He reigns in the Tus 
heaven, in the hesven which according to an eariy tradition 
Silyantoni inhabited before incarnating himself in the womb 
of Mays, Devotees either desire to be reborn in Tuthite or 
make the ‘resolve’ to be reborn ot earth when Maitreya wil 
‘descend and become a Buddha, Barly Buddhism ignores this 
Mesiah’: he only appears in the latest part of the old Canon; 
but he is certainly an interesting figure! 

n esty souris there are two disciples of Sakyamuni, of no 
particular importance, one named Ajita, the second Maitreya- 
Later Ajita, vit, is the name or "surname! of Maitreys, The. 
ides that many Buddhas eame before Stkysmani isan old one; 
the idea that a new Buddha is to come is not carly, although it 
È natural. When it developed the beneficiary was a person the 
same of whom i like the name af the Vedic Mitra (Sun? and 
"Friend and the name of the Iranian Sun God. 


UL, Buddbiom aya ‘rupramandan disciplines early forme 
the Tibicle to Nirvāna 
2 In carly days the disciples of Sakyamuni who were “men 
‘of ascetic or spiritual dispositions” aimed at Nicvina, or ‘end of 
misery’, ‘deliverance from rebirth’, the wate or the abode of 
tera peace which after death wil be the lot of the saint, the 
Arist, 
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“This form of Budahinm ought to be styled mivänayäna, 
Vehicle ling to Nivina. Tei generally named Zlnzydna, 
Snferioe or low vebic’, fom the designation wed by the 
adherents of the fomm of Buddhim described under § IV; 
Because those new philosophers thought that Nirvāna (an un- 
conscious beatitude) is not worthy to be sought for, or that the 
"rh, sa eget uin, i not realiya saint, 

"TI form of Buddliem stil ratvivea in Ceylon, Burm, 8,3 
it has practicnliy disappeared in the Far East, 

We believe thar it it early: the Buddhin Nirvāna i nothing 
else than n certain aspect of the “deliverance” or of the ‘supra 
mundane abode” aimed at by a great number of ascetics or 
estates; Silysmont is one of che doctors or stints who sed 
She practical means of reaching Nirvana. 

‘in short, Nirva is to be reached by the suppression of pas- 
sion, by catstic or hypnodo derces Therefore « candidate 
for Nirvana, according to Buddhist principles (which are masked 
ty # high morality), must lad a continent and frogs if he 
rust bea monkor, more exactly, "beggar, son of Sakya’, The 
Brotherhood is ome, since îe ha only one master anà one gosl; 
bat owing to minutiae în monastic discipline (or to union 
ecomstnco it wras eariy divided into a namber of sects, Their 
amber is taid to have been eighteen. 

Sibyamonfs path to Nirvana is known to us by the canonical 
texts, which are comparatively Iste. Scholars are confronted 
ith che sme ficu aa regarde the disciplinary (or monasti) 
Tales: there îe lirle doube that the early Brotherhood had fed 
rules and was dicfngnished fom the contemporaneous tects; 
but the disciplinary books we poses are the rele of long 
growth and repolarization. 

We le ha d el Tobin candidate for Nirva 
must be 2 monk, a good monk, mure practise frugality, cons 
seco maan ote cre saison heen 
cf plesore, mutt concenzate hit thought and wishes on the 
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eternal pesce of Nirväsa. But we also feel sare that the clerical 
(or scholastical) speculations on Nirvāna and the way thereof 
do not correrpond exactly tothe exty sate of Buddhist philo- 
soph snd myeicien. To give an example. A few early narra 
tons certainly prove the abit of religions suicide. Many stints 
of the primitive Brotherhood “tock the knife’ in order to reach 
Nirvāna. "The orthodox theory and rale ie thar “a saint does 
not wal for life or death”, and patieadiy waits for his natural 
time, This detail shows that scholars who describe early Bud- 
dlism as a ‘rationalismas’ misrepresent Badähism, snd have an 
inexact (or incomplete) ides of the intellectual and moral 
‘climate’ of old ascetic India. 

a Tt is probable that, even at an eariy date, there was a con- 
irat berween the monks who attached great importance to 
ecstasy (and to mpatie experienci) snd che monks who relied 
on ‘wisdom’. There a Buddhism centred on the ‘true medita- 
tion, the meditation which destroy che opposition of ‘subject 
and ‘object’, ower and known; this meditation is the frit 
cs transcendent sgnowticm. There is 2 Buddhism which 
teaches that liberation from desire and existence is the fruit 
of the knowledge ofthe nature of things’. Both have a Jong 
story. We owe to the second a namber of theories. 

A. Miblum, According to the teaching of many canonical 
‘ent there i aot in man sny permanent principle what we 
style woul capable of going through succesive existences and 
of reaching Nirvāna. Man, libe a chariot, has not real unity: 
heis made of pieces (kandha): material atoms, spiritual or men- 
tal atoma (sensations, perceptions, actions, éc). 

Several theories have beea concocted in ceder to explain how 
inch s comples’ can commit acts, eat the frait of its acts, pass 
into a new existence where it enjoys the fruit of its acts, These 
theories cannot be eariy, sor indeed isthe philosophy of the 
negation of a living and permanent and free soul. In early days 
‘Buddhists probably believed imply intanemigraton and release. 
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Now this philosophy, according to the Canon, it the trath 
mhich. mast be meditated upon im order to eradicate desire. 
Teis the comer-sone of wisdom and holiness. By an irresistible 
os ie tamed into a system of univeral nihilism: the 
stevia or mental atoma have no more reality than the material 
rmental compounds, ‘This is ‘acosmisn’. 

‘Te ie well known that the great monist philosopher of Brah- 
maniem, Sambara, who taught the existence of the Brahman 
nly and dhe non-existence e the world, of sonli, of God, has 
Been eriticized by cheat Beibmans as a ‘Buddhist in dingai”. 
did scholars agree that Samkara”a philosophy is the rele of 
She syathesis of the old Brahmanic faith in an Absolute (Brih- 
as) and che Buddhist nil. "Ths Samara appears as one 
of the heir of Buddhism. 

We shall ree (p. 180) that Buddhist philosophers also adopted 
the notion of an Absolute, 

B. Nirvāna. During the nineteenth century and the first 
decade of the twentieth European scholars believed that the 
‘erly Buddhist Nirvāna was annihilation. 

"They now feel sure that carly Nirvāna was not eternal death 
but “immortali, an imperishable abode of undefnabl peace, 
above thought and contciosmess, "The Canon contains te 
tionis to this early view, for it describes Nirvāna at “the 
‘unborn which sthe refuge of what is born’, alo as the Immortal 
demene which i “touched during trances by the living 

But owing to the nihilistic theory (bove, A), the Buddhist 
schools went very far in the way of negation, and sometimes 
Procimed an annbistion-Nirvioa. 

Someschoole preserved the doctrine of the immortal element, 
the eternal entity, which is ‘ouched” by the living saint. But 
they believe thar a saint is only a compound of transient atoms 
And therefore completely perishes at death, "The Nirvāna of 
Saint it only the annihilation of this saint, 
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Some scholars wholly rejected the notion of the ‘immortal 
element and said in so many words that Nirvāna is only “non= 
existence following existere’. 

‘A third view îs that Nirvāna is eternal happiness the dead 
stint posestes beatitade (mba) for he no longer suffers: but 
he has no ferling of beatitade (mibaremnadana). This Nirvana 
ia, according to a school of Mahiyina, the Nirvina of the 
ordinary saints. 

Lay, according tothe Mahlpina, the Buddhas have a Nir- 
vana of their owm: perfectly calm and free, they are în Nirvāna: 
but they re neverthelear compassiogate and active. They donot 
bandon existence, snd wil coatinae forever. 

3. It has been sid above that « monk is ‘by definition’ « 
candidate for Nirvāna, Bat, in fact, Nirvāna, when we con- 
sider the majority of the monks, is only the ideal of a distant 
p 

AU the immediate disciples of the Master reached sainthood 
and Nievina, But steady, a the time of the compilation of the 
Scripture, the great object wat not to reach Niring, but to 
center into the path leading to Nirrina: 2 man who hat entered 
dno thè path mase be reborn ight times before attaining the 
goal. In fact the oniy candidate for Nirvāna is the ascetic who 
practes mortification and penances, and the facalty of diya 
or ecstatic trance, more than are enjoined by the rales of his 
order, thas acquiring epernataral powers. To pretend flely to 
are tealized such opisitaal progres ie one of the four sins (to- 
gether with marder, &.) which ste punished by expulsion from 
the Brotherhood: this shows thar any pretence to holiness wat 
looked upon with saspicion. We are told that ia the eariy daya 
taints were many and disciplinary rales few: later the position 
was revered, and ic was commonly admitted that sainthood 
land disappeared. 

"The conclusion ie that we cannot give an absolute value to 
the opposition of the monk and the layman, in regard to the 
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spiritual dignity or the goal which they try to reach, As a 
Tale, a monk only wishes to ‘cam, merit’ by the practice of his 
professional duties (abstinence, continence, preaching—the most 
Excellent work of charity, receiving alms, or worship), just as a. 
fiyman carns merit by the practice of his profesional duties 
(Gbecention from murder, home-chastit—that is conjugal 
fdelity—giving alms, worship): in both cases the fruit of merit 
i rebirth as 2 god, or as a human being who is capable of enter- 
ing into the Path tha leads to Nirvana. 





IV, Buddbiow ar a *upramumdane discipline. Later Porm: The 
lice of Budababood 

1, From the beginning of the Christian era and probably 
ades a number of Buddhist monks came to despise Nirvana, 
tnd entered into the path which had been followed by the man: 
Sho was to become Sakyamuni, the path lending to Buddha- 
hood, ‘The second form of mpramundane Buddhism’ is a 
Boibisattoayana of 4 Buddbaydsa, the Vehicle of the future 
Buddhas, the Vehicle of the Buddhas, the path that leds to the 
posession of Buddhahood. 

"This Buddhism differs from the Buddhism of § 111. The 
devotee no longer aims at Nirvina but at Buddhahond; there- 
fore his discipline is no longer the egoistical virtue and impas 
bility of the Arhat,t but the charitable practices of a fature 
Buddha. The Arhat reaches Nirvāna by his own unique exer- 
tion: Buddhshood is obtained by personal exertion coupled 
wrth the help of the Buddhas and heavenly Bodhisattvas who 
se living gods 

“This Buddhiem may be considered asthe ‘learned’, mystical 
branch of the Buddhism of § II, Ie ders: the candidate for 

* Aleit vrs ave plec in che preparation fr Nevo, fr pose of 
nul prenapona the spprenion of anger the culture (anand) of fring 
St nirera benevolence; bue tnit plass iaa mall ama a prefatory ong, iinet 
{Bo canst for Nirvan ue estoy hare and lome 





É Badibim 
Baddhhood lover sad werhpe the Bodahes and does not 
dapes miel is de paradie of a Buddha (as in $ TI); but 
Puch edis repre by him caa temporary sage in i 
rome wowardsBadihahood. The devotee of § I only « 
Ulis di; bee noe frre Bh. 

“The vedic ofthe Bodistraienorkig new in Buddhism, 
Buddhist antiquity was well aware of the fact that Sükyamuni 
hn obtained Budcanod in hit Ine exience because during 
‘many (52) previo exiencs head flowed the path of the 
‘ef eddy that bern he Bad heaped up heroic deeds 
sfr and edades (acad i he Fai). 

Bat the general opinion was that Sakyamuni is ‘exceptional’, 
khat Buddhas are rye 

“Thee war (Gees the completion of the Saddbarmapon- 
darika, Lotea of the true Law, perhaps about the begining 
Ete Chino) a nen departare the demey ofa mew 
Sob, samly that all men can or mort incre Gikyameni, 
{an pronouns (di iby) the ow of becoming Budd, 
it other words ca besote are Buddha. 

At the tne of Asenga (foarth centry an) 2 monk wat 
sivas member of one ofthe cginem quly wen. Bera 
‘umber of monks, 20 ted with the mystical (Niven) 
tn de mord ded pani cf the Arde) of hase sec 
ried to the clos of the tadonary clea Hie (ld 
Giaiplinny rls) the obligation of « fore Boddhs, heroic 
chunky ud eife tiey teck the vow of Baddiahood. 
“Thee wna ceremony,» pense one inthe proence of meh 
(monk or layman) aeay eeipped with this vor. 

“ater on at de ow api dercoped, u te candida 
io Beldialood became more mamencs amd inen the 
‘hos to an cy sect was 20 longer neces. A spi 
Gicipline fer he Bode rani had ben delineated, and 
they hed monster of their oma- 

“The chef snoraton, a» concer discipline, was probably 
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the prohibition of meat. The worihip of the Buddhas, which 
from of old was admitted by some at Iesst of the early sects, 
Became more pompons and general. "There was alio new ot 
enewed spt of charity and propaganda; a spiritual life more 
e ntes, and profound, One cannot read without respect 
Ad sliniseion the forms of the eightfold supreme wondip 
(confesion of tis) and the homie on patience loveof one's 
Seighbour, considering a neighbor es onc own self and one’s 
‘bom egoist self as an enemy to be humiliated and destroyed. 

"Thare ie sometimes much wisdom and moderation in Mahi- 
gina teaching. We are beginners in the path of self-sacrifice, 
Fo save others we must not jeopardize our own welfare: there 
fore we must Est avoid sin and exert oumelves in the humble 
itu of every lie; ach îs the right way to prepare oneself 
forthe heri deed f etur ertet 

‘Put this wisdom is not general. A future Buddha must imitate 
the habit of self sacrifice which characterized the fature Sikya 
mmuni when he gave to Beggar or to tigress his eyes or his 
Sod. Hence an epidemic of religions suicides? As the Church 
silly deprecate rice, an orthodox method of sel sacriice 
srascreated. ‘The inition into the Mahiyanist community (i. 
eccle vow ofBuddhshood) was accompanied by the baring 
ofthe kl? (Chins): a number of ince are fixed onthe 
Sull of the candidate and lighted: the candidate is looked upon 
ta man who has burned his body for the welfare of mankind: 

‘Daring all his former existences Sakyamuni was not a monk, 
but a layman. A future Buddha may be s layman, A come- 
quence ofthis doctrine is that ehe clerical life Iost its prestige 
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so Badatiom 
and doe Bodl, liberto emet a clerical brocherhood, 
eame more and more a popular regn. ‘This religion wat 
row sod more opcs o Hide (iid emen ra one 
‘the ctr of the dintegration and Gippesrance of Indian 
Baddi. 

3. The poplar and sincere belief in the divine power and 
providence ofthe Deddha mar not vo i the inellctud 
aci of the Inred monte The Maina Bas elaborated 
‘pres of metaphysics and Boddbao. 

"A Taba ‘he Sine Boddhist specslation reed in « 
sinc or qua niin atticade ( TII); bu wil admitting 
the onlen of tha Anciens namely absence ofa sonl, wa 
tubs oll phenomens (‘reed contingent thing? 
apes the eitent el sects end he nlf the Mahipini 
isch recognized an ‘absolute which îs probably derived from 
heabuclate of che Brabmmans (oraban). There ŝran immutable 
lenene (dha) below the changing Aow of phenomena; more 
rely a "arre c ting Qieruetd) or Are rei Qa- 
Shara) wich ira ists or cement edi a tmcendent 
‘Bought fe fom the opposition cf bet and “objec”. 

‘Al bigs ar menpysrdly de iia. Bat only a few 
(beings (the Buddhas) ave sind Lowedge of the tata b 
peni cpetence dy hare atuined the perc quiin 
‘thc indridolthogh to the very natare of thought. Thit 
tor of identicton the ose of Beddbahood, i Bada 
feed inet 

‘We ace the ete therfore we are Buddhas on pune 
vw tll become aceally Budi when we attin che cun 
ise conr enter with he tari Irinslong inem: 
‘ang endesrou in wit scritce and contemplation, the caver 
SE Kore Buddhas to enceive the vow of Boddbahood, to 
‘progress dering many etiri belove entering upon the fut 
G ske ten staget ofa fetare Badda 

* Stith nye eter vinr bet tbe cheia ttnt sl iring bingt 
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B. Te four bodies. ariy Mahiyāna taght that Buddhas 
ave two bodies there ia quaterni and divine Siiyamunis 
there is a human Sakyamuni who is only 2 ‘creation body’, a 
‘magical contrivance managed in order to guide men towards 
lappinen, 

Tater a Buddha is said to potest four bodie: () a transcen= 
dest ene, the tatur, he same, of course, for all the Buddhas; 
(à) the ‘body of penal enjoyment’, that is the real thought 
ind form which constitutes a certain Buddha, Amitibha, 
Sikyamuni, and so on: this body, which is the Buddha himself, 
il lase for eternity; (9) the “body of alec enjoyment: the 
Term onder which a Baddha maniferts himself to saints in the 
heavens: this body of course ia manifold, since saints differ in 
haline and needs (4) the ‘sreaton-body, the form under 
hicha Buddha manifests himself to very imperfect beings, men, 
devils, and so forth. The best crestion-body îs the buman 
Baddha. 

C. The Budähalogy just described is a compromise between 
two notions: (1) the early dogma that Buddhahood îs obtained 
through long exertion by being who have been transmigriting 
“nels time which has not begun”; (2) the metaphysical view 
of the universal and immutable atbot which is the transeen- 
dent body realized by each Buddha 

‘Mahiyina sometimes abandoned the ea dogma, Accord- 
ing to many schools, some of which are certainly old (pomibly 
fourth century am) there i a primeval ternal Buddhs— 
Vajeasateva, the “diamond or the thandesbole, Adibudcha, 
the ‘Buddha ofthe beginning! — from which the Buddhas issue 
ya procen of meditative emanation; the Bodhiattvas are no 














ave te atre ofa Badia could nt but reni inthe hope of gitly 
tong th mature. Henot a umber of magien o ete devi in 
order vo acquire the Body, tbe voies, and the thought of s addio. See 
TB Ligure pide edite enun, 
wj 
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longer “fature Buddhas” but “spiritual sons” of the Buddhas. 
Tantric and Tibetan Buddhism illustrate this new aspect of the 
p 


Some remarks on the disappearance of Indian Buddbiom 

Scholars have given many explanations of the gradual decay 
and final disappearance of Indian Baddhiem. Of coume, epi- 
graphical and literary sources are not wanting, and it ie not 
imposible to follow, province by province, the process of decay 
this preliminary and necessary work has not been carefully done, 
and the problem remains terribly obscure. Nevertheless a few 
general observations may be useful. 

(6) For centuries and almost everywhere Buddhim had 
ambered its monks by thousand, enjoyed the most vigorous 
life in devotional and philosophies! directions, obtained the 
patronage of kings and sometimes the advantages of being the 
state religion, Bot, s we have sen, it had never and nowhere 
taken the place of Brahmanism. 

(8) The bonds which fora time strongly attached laymen to 
Buddhism were the worship of the Buddhist saints amd the 
veneration of the monks—who were not ‘pries’ but moral 
savers and excellent ‘fields of mesi 

Stlyammuni has been for centuries a most popular figure: the 
history of his previous births, of his miracles and deeds, enjoyed 
the fiour of the people at large. Later on Sakyamuni was 
soperidod in earned and lay Buddlit circles by other Buddhas 
or sits: Maitre, Aitibha, Maji, Avalokita, Tiri or 
Taris, Thee gar lacked the personal character of Sakya- 
mus sever posened his prestige, or, again, had features which 
established between them and Hinda gods an undeniable 
Tienes, 

‘The presence of fires and minor wtf deities in the Buddhist 
pantheon was not in itself a great danger, but, with centuries, 
the Hindu infiltration took a new character. We know that the 
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monks ofthe conservative party accused their brethren of philo- 
evs (cgheh century 4.0); in Bengal, ater the Mahamma- 
an destruction of the Buddhist monasteries, the Buddhists 
rchinged their worship of Buddhist figures for the worship 
Gf Visinuise ones; the Buddhism of present-day Nepal is a 
store of Buddhism and Brähmano-fivaism. 

Buddhism admitted into its pantheon and worshipped under 
the title of Buddhas or Bodhisattvas or Vajradevatis figures 
deeply stamped with the Hindu (Vishnu-fivaits) mark Tes 
theslogy too had been penetrated by Hindu conceptions. One 
Gf the Avourite deities of Tater Buddhisın is Tärā, ‘the Star” or 
‘the Savioures?, who owes all her "Buddhism? to her kindness, 
to her title of “fature Buddha’, or of wife of a Buddha. 

("The strength of Buddhism is in ita clergy, in the Brother- 
hood. For centuries the Brotherhood flourished in the East, 
in the Deccan; in the West, in the Konkan and the Telugu 
‘country. Buddhist pilgrims and archaeology show the gradual 
decay af the Buddhist communities almost everywhere. 

One lesson of the Mahāyāna (se 86 II end IV) is that a 
layman has the same right to holiness and salvation as a monk: 
the Mahāyāna to some extent deprecates clerical life. Can we 
fay that asceticism—at least this form of comfortable asceti 
Which characterized the Buddhist clergy—oas losing its pres- 
Tige and its hold on religious India? 

“Badahint casuists have always admitted that a monk commit 
no sin when he officially declares that he is not capable of keep- 
ng his vows: he then becomes a Buddhist layman and can marry. 
With the Mabiyina this casistry turned into a historical 
‘feature: we have evidence of the growing habit of young men to 
take the monastic vows (a meritorious act), only to proclaim 
immediately after the ceremony that they renounce the vows of 
a monk in order to take the vows ofa lay Bodhisattva, Kashmir 
and Nepal have had or have a married clergy. 

“Another camie of weakness in the Brotherhood was the 
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deine of intelectual activity (already visible during the sixth and 
the sventh centsi and the development of the Tantric (or 
magic) form of Buddhism: pare Sistem in disguise. The master 
a teacher (garu) who gives cho initiation and shows the way to 
= rapid aquiition of Baddhahood or of worldly advantages 
is no longer a monk, but a siddha, a magician, a vajrächārya 
(often of very low meral habits). 

(@) The Ste of Indian Buddhism most be explained by its 
cow internal fate At leat this spect of the problem de- 
terres stention, Bat external circumstances also had litle 
fect. 

"The advantage of oficial or ingly patronage i great. In- 
‘erly when Hinge were stronaly‘Siaaing’ (ike Sanka or 
he Chol) oe unig’ (ein Mala), o lingaeing’ (avin the 
“Telugu country or simply “anticlerical (as the Hun kings, some 
porentates of Kathir, the Mubammedans), Buddhism safered. 

(Greater importance than that of the occasional bias af the 
isl power n frons cf non-Buddkist creeds and clergy mast 
probably be attched to the change that Brahmanism under- 
Went during the Middle Ages under the guidance of many 
Feligions reformere 

Formerly Brahmans were domani priests or held liturgical 
dutien in the ceremonics af the temples; bat they had no “cure 
of sot, they were not preschess nor propagandists, at he 
Buddhists and Jains were of old, But with Samara, Reman, 
many other sinta and their dicii, Sivam and Vilbnuim 
Acquired an active clergy. While the vital energies of Buddhism 
Were declining, the Bahinano-Hinduie religion enjoyed a sort 
frein. 
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LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
Tbe Hindu Period 

Duniwo the last age of the Aryan period the orthodox Brih- 
mans were engaged, as we have seen, in formulating their 
Heal, grammatical, and cosmological systems, and also in codi- 
fing ther canonical law: they continued their Upanishad 
speculations and meditations on the Self as identical with 
the soul of the world. The triad of great gods, Brahman the 
Creator, Vishnu the Sustainer, Siva the Destroyer, had taken 
shape. There were very numeroas divisions of sect and school 
(IBE and carana) according to the Vedic text or Sarra authority 
specially followed. In the common life were developing codes 
flow and theories of kingship and royal action in internal and 
in inter-state relations, Military science, fort and town-build- 
ing, and architecture and painting were studied, and the minor 
arts and crafts multiplied. Temples and images had come into 
me. Religions movements and practices originally outside the 
range of orthodoxy had acquired recognition, the most impor- 
tant, perhaps, being the Keishnaic or Bhigavata devotional 
religion and the practice of yoga, i. spiritual exercises of a 
piychologico-corpareal kind, « thing different fom the old 
apos, asseris, of the Brübman World-renouncing (pra- 
rajia) individuals ot companies, perhaps an ancient festure of 
the eaty life of India, wandered from place to place, eager to 
discuss some adopted tenet or rule of life, Tn the time when 
Buddhism arose the most active questioning related to matters 
cosmological and ethical: was the world a product of Time or 
Nature or Accident or Fate, or of physical elements only, or of 
a Person? Was there such a thing as action (briya) or moral 
action and retribution (karma), or was the sword-stroke of the 
slayer simply a severing of material particles, and were vital 
phenomena only a kind of fermentation? There were also 
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<ilecticiane who held that ‘Ais B'does not precade‘A isnot BP 
—pechape the Jain doctrine of ‘pect’. In this mile of wophi- 
tic, wherein the Jains reckon 353 posible views, the most 
potant contention, no doubt, wat that between the parti- 
sans of action (riyd-nadin) and the partisans of non-action 
(Giripi-oldin). The Upenisbads in their quest ofthe elf had 
Come, as we have seen, upon the des that what pases from one 
Je to another is imply acts. When Buddha, originally, a8 wat 
ineritable in bis tin, 2 thinker, wosked out this notion in its 
fall consequence, the self, the thrice refined gold of the Brih- 
mman speculation, was seen as an otiose addition to the series of 
acit or rather, were it not nothing at all, an evil thing, aso- 
ated wish price, greed, and infarustion. This was a Buddhist 
‘contribution to the procest which indelibly engraved upon 
nian mentality the doctrine of karma. 

"The idea ofa “aw of moral retribution without a providence 
is curiously, md perhaps not accidentally, analogous to the ides 
ofa religioes retribation without a god, wherein the Brahmanic 
ritual, as 2 dogmatic system, culminated. "This was the 
Parva-Mimänsā philosophy. In the Vaifeshika system was con- 
Sidered the topie of physical action, which was a functioning of 
Atoms and gave sie to conjunction and disjunction. Although 
the three notion do not seem ever to ave been welded by the 
Indians into a whole, they show a special preoccupation with 
the notion of action at the time when their thought was turned 
rogram, 

“The second leading coottitaent in the Hind conception of 
ife was the idea of dharma, Dharma is the mode or fashion in 












‘phenomenon or aspect. Bar it i when the ides of obligati 
Social, moral, or religions, åt included that the term assumes its 
reat practical importance at denoting the manner in which a 
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ght to behave. In the earlier occurrences of the term 
{he notion is the general idea of righteous conduct, or, when 
religion is involved, of religiomsly sight conduct. With the 
growth of caste, regarded as a natural or divine institution, the 
Socially most important Hind of behaviour, after the greater 
Inoralities, was the observance of earte duties, though, of couse, 
other associations, sach as family, station (as king and so on), 
sect, locality, likewise carried with them their darmar: it is in 
‘his wide, noe strictly ethics, sente—since any custom was a 
dharma—that the doctrine of ellen performance of daty was 
preached in the Bhagavad- gti, 

"The expression earndirama-dbarm, i.e, dharma of varnas, 
or casts, and of rema, or stages of le almost a synonym 
for Hindvim— introduces a farther factor in the systematis 
tion of Hindu lif, the theory ofthe four sages, pupilhood, life 
ofthe householder, retreat at the commencement of od age to 
forest eecluson, and all-renouncing, nothing-owning vagrancy. 
The recognition of the last-named stage incorporates in the 
completed Hindu system the originally unchartered practice 
ofthe vagrant sectaies whom we have mentioned. 

"These slight observations, wherein we have’ summarized 
a few of the leading ideas of the Hindu system, must lamely 
excuse us for leaping over some six centurier of literazy activity 
which, far from being unimportant or eriguous in quantity, 
Was really the most prolific, imposing, and widely recognized of 
AIL Tn this period the scheme of life which in Alexander’ time 
‘was already beginning to mark off the Indian people from all 
‘thers war completed. The philosophies and sciences were 
codified in dogmatic (iänira) form. The Mahābhārata received 
thors immense didactic accretions which gave it the character 
ofa popular exposition of Hinduism as a whole; and versifed 
treatises on usage, law, and politics (dbarma-mriti), and on 
cosmology and history in connexion with the worship of the 
chief gode (eariy Purānai), the sacred booka of Hinduism as 
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distinct from Vedic Brahmani, were multiplied. “This mass of 
compositions would demand in 2 history of Indian literature a 
large space. What excuses as from surveying it here iin addi 
tion to lack af even approximate dating, the fact that its grent 
importance lien in the matter, not inthe linguistic or literary 
form: only in regard to the fästraic method of exposition in 
brief aphorimms (a) accompanied by discumions (Pähe), 
‘bare exemplifed by the grammatical work of Panini and Pata 
Jali and the stiar ofthe Midna philosophy, did any decisive 
Bordiy emerge 

‘But what i o be sid of the new Heeratare ofthe Jains and 
Budd, whore canonical writings were almost entirely con- 
stituted daring thae centasies? Both these are zather sepa 
ate worlds of literarare than departments. Certainly they are 
dominated by the purpose of ediñestion, religious and monil. 
[Bo chat does noe prevent them from comprising much of more 
‘ordinary interes in the form of bg observation or refec- 
ton, ancedote or narrative, or artistic vee, The eer litera- 
tre ofthe Jains has not yet Been thoroughly studied, and it 
cannot be sid ther any entire work included in t has attained 
a special place in Indian Uiteratre st 2 whole. Bat much ofit 
is of elaborate form, with descriptions obvioudy aiming at 4 
literary eect; and thee is no doubt that much has still to be 
learned from it in regard to developments both in language and 
in syle. Like che eariy Buddhism, the Jains make great use of 
dialogue; but in their case, as well a in that of the Buddhists, 
an gjin wo ple days peed ay ely we of the 

‘The Buddhist canon presents fr more formidabiy the same 
ponis af brief description. Ie has been stated that the 
canonical writings in Pat are nct more than ewice as extensive 
aa the Bible. The Satis (Sra) section, consisting mainly of 
dialogus between the Buddha amd various interlocutors, it 
Jiteratare in the same sense as are the dialogas of Plato, though 
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‘the stift Palt style has not the grace of the Greek philosopher. 
The Vinaya, exposition of monastic rules, retails many socially 
interesting anecdotes concerning the occasions which dictated 
the rules, and it of the highest docomentary value in regard 
to the constitution of a religious order, The Abbidbamma, or 
ogmatic statement of the pyychologic and philosophic di- 
Criminations, às technical. But, fortunately, there are some 
treatises in this Palt literature which can be appreciated by 
humanity in general: the Milindapañba, dislogues of the 
Buddhist monk Nägasena with the Greek King Menander, 
ruler of northern India, for the acuteness and point of the di 
camions and the dramatic appeal of the situation; the Dhamma- 
‘pada and the Swsta-nipäta, ethical and religious verse, for their 
desp kuman wisdom, their touching goodness and magnanimity, 
and their artistic epression; the ‘Songs of the Monks” and ‘Songs 
o£ the Nuns” (Thera-gāsha anà Theri gëtba), the latter perhaps 
he most pusillanimous of dll poetic compositions, for their 
sutobiographical intimacies of spiritual experience; the ‘Life’ 
SE Buddha, as related in the Introduction to the Pali taka, 
td his ‘Great Deceate', in the Mabi-pari-mirodna-itira, as 
the ‘Romantic Legend” and biography of Buddha, the highest 
poetics creation of Indian religion; snd mily, the JAtaha 
book af $47 stories of Buddha’ prior incarnatione in various 
animal and human forms, stories co rich in homely observation 
‘of man and bess, inehrewd humour, and ideal conduct, that 
‘the bock is sure to become in translations, if it is not already, a 
classic of world literature. 

"The problem of the Palt books, which for the most part have 
not been translated into Oriental languages other than Chinese 
(Gat the oldest; a few slo into Tibetan), Sinhalese, Burmese, 
snd Siamese, isthus in outline notunmanageable. As regards the 
Sanskrit and other dialects, the complication is far greater. From 
an eariy period of the Buddhist Church several sects adopted 
for their venions of the canonical texte different dialects, 
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the Sanit bing pected by the imporant sect of the 
Sir ridi Fer the mor part the versions, which in their 
agii frm wee pec ines han the Puy he pred, 
But th Fneg porn vin ever cans been proved in 
Clinee zd Tiens. The fura cr inbgue do not there 
"in MIL is fre Nas bus n wpante 
Play saw thy ens a eth the Pale they 
Teddy diferent in ae and nate, ow of them can be 
ele fo ete preceding the Citian cn, and many, fe 
Geding probably a Mabipion stray, are copier lur 
tad mpracat are derlopment of Beddhien ome of them 
ics rer Cantal Ata than din conions ond were 
puel na doni iata gin. A specially zich expansion 
Sae Norden! Bekdlin wi he deze cse agi 
ola docctisg tle religione enis of ii or oben, and 
ce th acidag edem ole evade bclongto ie 
in. Thee Splint crn‘ Qn Par 
Bii) pe cs Badiha by vaio penas and “Propheciet 
(star snceiog ode 
Tr pelopr lady secemy to mention dut the vat 
Sats Hertre of Northern Bodin, at tasted nto 
linee and alee in mccnive elton and catalogs, 
Sonic de eps of Chinn snd pano Buddhism 
Tithe oro cunts che religion has pry gone own Way 
sd hs given te to nt, some of them itagated by ad 
erener to particular text of the Canon. Ths tome f die 
worst ot rm the at ad one the ‘Lats ofthe Good 
or d dira pda, a ho t he ible of ba 
Ai. Ja ie dps cm as commenced de tmliton 
of iptrer iro Tea; vd creat, i the fourteenth 
‘entry, ms coit 2 Tibetan cann of va. dimendony 
SI vades de ifeence o£ Manga acrendgne va tied 
ino Mongol, Macka sad Kaieck ad provided the people 
ith the elleins of gre caligaplie volumes ic Rl the 
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shelves of their monastic libraries. In the carly centuries of 
‘he Chistian era there were translations of some Sanskrit terts, 
ind also original Buddhist compositions, in languages of Central 
‘sis, which have been rediscovered only daring the present 
Century, and of eastern Tarkey, which now for nearly a thousand 
years hae been devoted solely to Islam. 

Asin the cute ofthe Brahmanic and Jan literature, o in the. 
case of the Buddkist, historical obscurity precludes any intel- 
Iigible account of developments during about six centuries, 
tay 350 nena. 250, Even were it otherwise, no doubt the 
religions and edifying character ofthe Buddhist and Jain wii 
ings would make them a ‘side ise’, vo to speak, in the general 
current of Indian Heerstace. Tt would be impossible to deny 
‘to the Buddhist and Jain scriptures, despite their wilful and 
remorseless tediousnes, the literary qualities of definitely formed 
siyle and expression adequate to thelr subject. When they em- 
ploy verse they show accomplishment in metrics, The stock 
descriptions wherewith the Jains adom the storia are of 
definitely artistic conception. In some of the Buddhist works, 
‘where the theme inspired to poetry—such is the Lalita-Pistera, 
“Life of Buddha’— there is a fow of ideas and a swirl in the vere 
which give it a rich poetic quality; and peshape cis sone ofthe 
works which take a place in the general, as well as in the religious 
Jierature. But literary art is a jealous principle; and, jast as in 
the history of Grek and Latin literature the works of Christian 
Zeligious inspiration are treated as something apart, ro in the 
Sanskrit literature the Buddhist and Jain scriprures remained 
outside the general current, Had Buddhism succeeded in per- 
ading the life-blood of the Indian spirit, its scriptures might 
Have dominated the later literature as they have in Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam, Tiber, and pre-Islamic Central Asia, and in the 
Buddhist wozids of China and Japan. But they were both non= 
conformist movements, and they were forestalled by other 
Krishnaism, Vishnaism, Sivaismm, more rooted in Indian social 
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wage and human nature. Buddhism ultimately expired in 
India through absorption of superstitions and magical prac- 
tices, and through Muhammadan detestation of its superaban- 
ent idolatry. Jainism, never so widely influential even in 
Todi and probably never much subject to like correptions, 
presented equal provocations to Islamic fervour, which seems 
to have been directed with special violence against its shrines: 
in southern India it was also a victim of religious reactions among 
the Hindus, But what the world in general, which has limited 
time for becoming acquainted with all it religious writings, 
willl tobe its best excuse for not penetrating far into the 
canonical terts of there two noble-hearted faiths is their in- 
tolerable and pedantic reiteration, which recalls, and possibly 
Jus tome internal afinity with, the proceediigs of primary 
schools. No wonder the Buddha often daring tome long-winded 
Statement by one of his disciples fll into samādhi (the Palt 
‘ols, oo modesty, fil to record such effects of their serip- 
ture): the same bleed state must often have been attained 
by members of monastery congregations engaged in reciting 
(Gong) the inspired tex 

“There wat, however, one early Buddhist writer, fortunately 
with an approximate date, whose lustre was sen both within 
and without the Buddhist mansion, This was Afvaghosha,a con- 
verted Brahman, who inthe fst century ap, became a leader in 
‘the prevalent ct cf the Sarvitioridins and who i regarded as 
eleventh în the succession of patriarchs of the whole (Northern) 
‘church, He is the great literary figure, with only one rival, of 
Buddhism. He brought to the service of his new fiith the strict 
linguistic training ofthe Brahman schools and a technical artistry 
which had, no doubt, been steadily developing among the pro- 
fesional ot quati-profenionsl poott—the Jain and Buddhist 
venifers, with their predominantly religious intent, may be 
regarded as amateurs, Asvaghosha, whose ‘Life of Buddha 
(Badéba-cherta) is quoted in the Brahmanic anthologies, may 
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be regarded as standing midwsy between Valmiki and Kalida, 
He has not the serenity of the old epic or the unrivalled delicacy 
and devernes of the classical poet. Bat in comparison with 
The former he manifes a great advance in rhetorical and 
metric technique, and în comparison wich Kalidasa he has the 
Strength of an earnest ethical and religious conviction. The 
‘Tuddbe-cbarite ia poem which by reason of the subrtantiality 
of its matter and rhe poetical and ethical force of fresh expres- 
Son and illastration can be enjoyed in translation, while the 
metrical and linguistic accomplishment are to the reader of 
the original a delight. ‘The poem on the conversion of ‘Nanda, 
the Handsome’ Gandara-Nends) has an even stronger flash of 
poetical and human emotion and flow of verse, though with lest 
Eemnes of texture and grandeur of theme. [tis evident that 
‘Aéraghosha’s conversion browght into Buddhism s new literary 
[power and that his poems were celebrated in all Buddhist lands, 
Whether he was author of the hymns attributed toa poet known, 
as Micriceta may perhaps not yet have been finally decided; but 
certainly what i stated concerning the Inter is true of fva- 
‘Ghosh’ works: 

"Thor charming compositions are egal in bero to the heavenly 
Rowers; an the high pelaiples which they contain srl in dpsny 
the lofty peas of « mosntsin. Consequently in Inia all who compose 
pms Unites hi yl, considering him the fetber of literature" 
That he was also an ‘mneattor, if not the progenitor, of the 
Sanskrit drama it proved by recovered fragments of certain 
Pepe acs nw ely. mmr 

"We lare now reached the end of what may be called the 
creative period of Indian literature. Archaic, but not un- 
sophisticated, in its earliest stages, it developed în a priestly 
systema of thought, with a portentous zitaal system, ritual sym- 
‘olism, and theory of rteal eficacy, with exact etudy of textual 
matters and a remarkably thorough understanding of phonetics, 
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and grammar, with expositions of religious low and usage, with 
Comlogical speculations, physical and pychelogic ending in 
he discovery of a self idenrical wich a universal spirit. In 
Jo profionl micas there hegeh a ystematztion of prac- 
tical law and discusions concerning royal authority and action, 
ind some arts, sach ae architeccure, painting, and medicine, 
began to have a theoretic side, Ta popular literature the heroit 
cr dator ballads of the court poeti or other profesional 
Singers and narrators were consolidated into wo gres epic 
Sne, the Mabäbhärata, centred upon a great war, the other, the 
Ränäyana, relating the partly myrhologieal exploits ofa legen- 
"ary ling of eser India. This period, which saw the zise of 
‘he Hinds Trinity of reat gods and of Kehna, a originally 
anorthodox adoration of a tribal hero, ended in an outburst 
S rophinic fre thought, wherein the historical Jainism and 
diim seo 

"The second age, historically somewhat len obscure than the 
fin, has a commencement more or let demarked by the rte 
of the Nanda and Manrya Empire. Te may be regarded as ter- 
inating abont a:n. 300 at the beginning, more or less, of the 
Gupıa period (np. t$). From a literary point of view thit 
period may be conitlzed on of organization: organization of 
he chief Brahmanicsl sciences and philosophies and of other 
Sciencen, much ae politic, awy and medicine; organization of 
toro great heretical sects with their church systems scriptural 
canons, and ocher writinge. Tho form which the Mababhérate 
semel, a à lind of encyclopedia of Hindu lt, ul ow. 
rganized as a matter of fonr stages, Sed caste divisions, ruled 
by the Iaw of Hare, oy lewis b considered an example of 
Brahmmanic organization 

‘With the requisite allowances for cime and place, such as are 
formally made in the case of other ancient Titeratarer, Greek, 
Latin, de, all his mas of writings, except the more technical 
ary ie appreciable by humanity in generals much of i, for 
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‘example, some hymns of the Rig fede, some passages in the 
Upanishads and the MabiSbsrate, the lie legend of Buddha 
id some ters toch a the Diamma-pada, hare begon to be 
‘inilar to the general reader im Burope. The acceptability of 
Buddhist literature in generals religious sccpture i as egarda 
central and eattern Ass, a last, extablced in itory. Tt in- 
(Giese: unvcral fdendiines and compassion, elfesmess, el 
Serifos, and a suingent moniiy. Ia its propagation among 
Grized and uncviined res there must have bee pleni 
amples of the heroic self devotion which the literature 10 
reurapenty conceives; nd crea in Iate writings corrupted by 
Superstitions there are often to be found, beside the large pro- 
Emons of altraim, residues of ordinary goodness and good 
kense. The philosophy of Buddhism may, like other philo- 
Sophies, not be trae; but irs principles are sll alive in the meta- 
Ppl debate. Ia sogard tothe Brahman philosophies, all 
it which (amd expecaly the Semihys) contain some ring 
Conception or inteition, a oertain propaganda value in Vedinta 
ted Yoga ideas ib evidenced by modefa ac 

A From about a.n, 300 we may date the beginning of the Clit- 
Neal Sanskrit Titerature, which is, in fact, what is commonly 
mown a Senskit Heerstare. Te may be distinguished an the 
Teeracare whichis dominated by aesthetic aim and theory. In 
mort caves the themes, whether of drama or of saratve poems, 
are derived from the cld period, ‘dices from the great feasts o 
Homer’, and oniy the trexcment it new. This literature has 
eem described as Alerandrine, an expresion which invites 
elecios. Why is i that, whereas the Alerandrine poetry 
Talde so inferior place in Geek literetere, che Indian ‘Aleraa~ 
dines include hei number the meat adire literary figure 
Kids, Bhavathoc, Amare, Bins, Bhirai, Magha, and 
others) “The answer may partiy be that behind the Alemn- 
drine technicians in poezy there was no national feng, and 
that soon the Roman iterator with is slid interest begun to 
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command the general attention; whereas the Indian poets were 
either out of touch with the interests of their contempo- 
aries nor dependent upon any foreign model. Moreover, the 
(Chia literature of India corzesponds not simply to the Alex- 
andrine literature of Greece, but also to the Classical Artie. 
The distinctive feature on the side of India is the fact that 
the Indian writer worked in the consciousness of a doctrine of 
literary aesthetic, developing in intimate relation to their 
dominant philosophic tendencies, Perhaps everywhere the liter- 
ary movement is controlled by semi-professional groups, whose 
innovations the amateurs follow, while the great writers ab- 
torb them. The technical movement is not to be underrated: 
given a favourable conjunction, a device which may have been 
somewhat coldly contrived may in some connexion evoke astrong 
aesthetic response. The idea of the ocean as the earth's gar- 
ment was in India probably conceived by one of the old bards; 
fe became in quite eariy times a tag; but Fitzgerald's Omar 
‘Khayyam in edited with eublimity in the expresion 








‘the seas that mourn 
Ta oning purple, of their ard forlorn. 


Any indian poet would have been capable of hundreds of s 
imaginations, because that concentrated meditation (dy’éna) 
whence they spring isa racial characteristic, derived from age- 
Jong discipline. Perhaps the grandest simile ever contrived in 
faster of a king is to be seen in a verse of a late versifier, who 
saya that his king “has the grandeur of an opposite shore with the 
mountain heade (sc. all other kings) seen (reflected in the water) 
at his feet’, Such imaginations, which, as we see, may be put to 
poor uses, seem cheap in Indian poetry, because the “striking” 
(eitra) is oniy one element in the structure, which must have 
A total aim. This sim is the evocation of a savour (rasa) in the 
soul of the cultivated critic, who with the aid of his natural 
sentiments (bea) and of the felings, actions, and characters 
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represented in the poem or drama is enabled to realize it, This 
favour in of a sepramandane, seles character, akin to the 
innermost bliss of the impersonal sonl. Tts object i an ideal 
creation issuing from the poet's thought; for the poet, no less 
‘han Brahma, is creator of universes by his meditation, No 
‘wonder that he must submit himself o discipline nd study and 
Taust have regard to times and seasons favourable to calm con- 
templation. The plain substantial sease, the qualities which give 
ika poetic body, tke ornaments of sound and sense (alliteration, 
kes, simile, dec.) which lend it grace, the subtleties and indirect- 
nesses of expresion which sarprise and kindle the intellect, are 
means to the realization of an unexpressed, inner meaning, which 
is the final object of aesthetic delight. 

Te is evident that this conception, which difers from the 
‘pleasure view of common thong, fom the inductive theories 
of expert critics, and from Aristocle’s herheris of ordinary 
emotions, must gire rise to elaborate Kinds of composition, Tt 
as not escaped criticism by Indians, some of whom admit nata- 
tal postry and poetry devoid of inner meaning: theoretically, 
it might be said, even thongh imposible in practics, the same 
meaning, whether presented st inner or as cuter, should yield 
the same delight. But that the end has sometimes been thought 
do hare been attained map be gathered from verses sach as: 
What poetsy is that which should not stir the eat atic had dunk 

anch wine, 

‘Shoal not by force of its sentiment shrill the Rair evea of thoe with 

"minds eogged by enr, 

Male he bead tesi, tbe chek rea, the eyes il with teu, 
Prop the vice intent on chanting out the imagined theme? 

Besides working in the light of « somewhat metaphysical 
aesthetic theory and with the consciousness of am audience of 
Expert competitors and sensitive critics, aware of the existence 
fof such theory, the Sanskrit poet had to satisfy the demands 
ff refinement and culture. There might be occasions when 
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violent ar grons erpresions would-be appropriate, but they 

would be special occasions. As to culture Ìt is said that: 

"Thovogh Inowadge of mece, grammar, aris, the world, words and 
meaning, 

A duerimination of mitable and unii, ino cun. 

At large what $ there that ie not? Ta thia word no matter, no exe 





fom one content with describing merely che describit, a stranger 
to deletion, 

Without a mind made delicate by pondering over ornamens, bereft 
af taining by connsisssun of omy, 

Should come a ssvourons poem, charming altogether, 

‘Then ffom n crows blackness might be made a king's white palace, 

In culture thus widely defined i is not necesary to single out 

Particular departments; but normally it would, no doubt, in- 

clade à number of lira, such a gremmur, logie, rhetoric 

politics, arr amori, some appreciation of yega, and a core of 

Vedantic world-theory. 

‘The Indiana were not at all unaware that in the end it is 
fsculty (faksi), inspiration or faney (gratibhð) that counte. Te 
may be fostered by culture, but: 

That wherechrongh there is constantly in the concentrated mind a 
‘aching of es in divers ways, 

Ani nlsboured words presen chemsley, i fcley, 

and suche che poets power that: 

Tgésond, cord st the oae to make them hand ove, 

How should they not promptly deliver the things they tre charged 
vir 

Li thieves, a desl softened in usage of master posts, 

Words hantily render mareover belongings of others 


The corascations of associated or secondary meanings (flera), 
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‘toucher in pasing, do indeed end to che clsborate Sanskrit 
raza an unsivalled brilliance. They add to the point of a sy- 
ng and accompany the whole witk a similitude. Tt it not as 
‘with che ordinary caaal pan. As inthe ven last quoted, where 
[deed the actoal mention of ‘thieves’ might have been sap- 

‘they cobere into one conception, and they mut be 
Fides to rhe la letez. “What a Brthman has waitten mast 
work out Pisy only that in the Jem inspired works the double 
Temming becomes an obsesion, so that one writer chose to 
pitomize in the same words the smbstanoe of the Mabžbhãrata 
snd the Randyens. 

"Burdened wich aesthetic theos, intricate metres, culture, 
and technique, the poes inspiration might well fail to generate 
$ perceptible "avos; or the reader, ater comprising all the 
intimations fa 3 single ia, might be too exhausted to relish it. 
‘This would inf alibly be the case ifthe sentiment iselfhad been 
esk or artificial; and, of course, that sometimes is he cue. 
No doubt the complex stanza is unsaitable for narrative poetry, 
and the defect is enhanced if each sanza contains a wieticim or 
oher intellectual paine. Baz in the main the sentiment of the 
Indian poe is not artificial or complex in thesense of'nineteenth- 
for twentieth-century civilization. Even his aesthetic theory, 
mich more his philowphic mysticism, hat deep emotional 
potency; if he nourishes devotion (Shalt) towards « peronsl 
divinity, chat is & consuming pasion; im regard to extemal 
mature he has a refined seaubiity and a feding of communion; 
and the charms, grace, snd wiles of women, witout deceiving, 
entirely fucinate im. The amours are not all sweet, like che 
troi, compassionate heroic; and other, soch as the frightful 
nd the loathsome (beaury ia disgust) and comic, may be poti- 
tively helped by artfal harshness or discords of syllables. The 
tumult ofa throng, a storm, suits the style no les than its oppo~ 
tie: description i in fcr is forte and nothing is ner than 
Kalidasa vees on the ocean în the thirteenth canto of the 
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Regh-eamla ocon the acetic Siva inthe tied ofthe Kura 
sambava. In speeches white argument tenenea irony, feces 
sem, or esjoling are în place i faithed manner È telling: and 
here Bhtravi and Mägha are especially strong. 

‘Probably no literature it richer thant the Sanskrit in what may 
be culled anthology verse, whether erotic, gnomic, or devotional. 
‘The RigTida and AibarowTede themselves may be regarded 
ss enthologesand nest in ime would be the Pali Dhammapada 
snd Satnav, which are cllections of vers on Badhist 
religion and morality aranged under head and the ‘Songs of 
‘he Brother and ‘Songs of the Sere. Probably the next, 
belonging to perhapı the third centar a-n., might bethe ‘Seven 
Hundred oF Hal”, a collection of artisti ove stems n Pbi, 
eed in large proportion of instances to named author, 
real ot tious. “The [ater anthologies aze also sometimes dev 
voted vo particular subjects one af the Int the Payal of 
‘Rapa Gosvinin (16th cenary,eansits of aboat co vens 
of erreme delicacy and charm, amd even exceniveysentimen 
tal devotion, concerning all incidens in the legendary life o 
Xe, But e age genes anthologies, some of them con- 
taining thousands of verses, are rather minutely divided under 
headings, descriptions of seasons, of the charms of women—in 
great detail of the mages of Tove, of animals, natural objects 
(Goustais ss, 8), ofthe ways of god and bad men and of 
varians classes of mankind, moral, fate, misfortune, worldly 
vison, and sti hemes. Many of the teats on poetics 
in genersl or particular branches thereof are in fact anthologies, 
being very copiously illastrated by quoted stanzas: chough in 
some ctl he osmtions are composed by the author ofthe 

‘Adin to the anthologies, in so fit as consisting of isolated 
stanzas, are the centos of verses By angle author spon spat 
cule ubjet such t Amara vere a love Baresi centon 
n ove, prudenes, and resignation, Sian cento on quierude, 
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CChinakya’s on prudence. Then there are the‘mestenger’ poems, 
‘hereof the mort famous and origins s Kilidta's "Cloud Mes- 
tenger’. General reflection or philosophy is the subject of 2 
uber of poems, och as the Aima-bodba, ‘Awakening to the 
SalP, and Moba-mudgara, ‘Hammer of Delusion’, ascribed to 
Samara, and a number of others. he sar or hymns to 
divinities, in various degree of artistic quality, are beyond 
counting, some of them, like the hymn to the sun by Mayra, 
that tothe Goddess Chandi by Bina, the Žnonda-labartascribed 
to Samkara, and the Buddhist hymn to Lokelvara, being of a 
highly elaborate artistry. In the latest period of pre-Islamic 
Bengal, at the court of King Lalshmanasena, lived the poet 
Jeyadera, author of the Cita-geeinda, a long bymn of pheno- 
menal metrical skill and melody in praise of Krishna, 

Many of che gems of the anthologies are extracted from plays, 
where they are adroitly inserted to serve for the choice exprese 
sion af a sentiment, the description of a scene, or a summary 
report of an incident. The same occurs in prose narratives; and 
here is indeed a form of narrative composition, called Champū, 
which is ø profess a mixture of prose and verse, The insertion 
f verses in prose writings is indeed a very ancient mode in 
Sanskrit, since it is exemplified in the oldest Brabmanas and 
copiously exhibited in the canonical Jiterature of the Jains and 
Buddhists, and to a cerrain extent in the Pilt äiska book 
and in the Buddhist Sanskrit hagiographies, and in collections 
SE Hindu tales such as ‘Vikrama’s Adventures” and the ‘Seventy 
Stories ofa Parrot’. But the most famous example is the collec- 
tion of (chiefiy) animal stories with a moral, which in the Middle 
Ages found its way in various disguises, through the Pahlavi, 
Arabic, Hebrew, and Syriac, into all the chief European lan- 
guages—it was also represented by versions in languages of 
Southern India and the Malay Islands, Further India, and the 
Far East, This Paichatansra, known in English as "The Fables 
of Pilpay’, is in its oldest recension the original and strongest 
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form of the book, But a tenthocentury recast of i the Mito- 
‘padela or ‘Friends Counsel, has been ore familar in India, 
4 preference which St merits by the perfec iting ofits prose 
tiple tothe matter andthe very rich addition of accomplihed, 
entention and witty vene. 

We have thus lightiy indicited the chief occasions for employ- 
mant ofthe Santi site or arial style of verse. Te may 
bbe mid chat, wherever there îs a point to be made, whether 
amatory, devotional, esbical, emotional, or reflective, there this 
characterisric Samsksit form of composition is efesive; and 
Such is ies intellectual charm that scholars too deeply imbued 
‘wth tae apt to fd all other verse inane or require to be 
ealed to the appreciation of the anziraled clarity and dignity 
othe Greek, or the less schooled quality of modern European 
Posey. Te may be said that in amount of 'elevernets per square 
cir no poetry surpass the Sii Lzeye; but of course 
Some finenemes of stmorphere may etapa. The Greck and 
Tatin anthologies, if somewhat libeniliy fomihod with double 
meanings and with similes, e.s explicit or implied, might convey 
2 fir idea of the Sanskrit Adya But they would not far 
Bi many examples to match the more ling and (i most 
Cases) rather Jate experiments such së the diagrammatic veres 
GGaonn in Busope in the Middle Ages), specimens of which 
ire found eren i the ‘gest Aaeyar of Bhizei (Kirdireniys, 
Gih century xo) nd Mighs (Ginpla-oadbe, Sth century); 
for the ‘bchvardh poor, wheria each lie cam be mad 
Backwards, thos celebrating at onee boch Rima and Krishna; 
cof the shyme (make) poems, wherein each stanza may have 
four lines ending with the same foar or ive syllables taken i 
varying senses; ar venes which can be read in more than one 
dislect (Sanskrit and Prakrit) or contain mixtares of dialect. 

Te should be added that the notion of kiya extends to 
ornate prose, where double meanings are plentiful, and that 
here alo we have examples of eccentric feat of language, asin 
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the Väravadatta of Subandhu (6th century am) where «laborate 
descriptions are srung upon a thin trickle of narrative with, 
tthe author profes, double meaning in each syllable; or a 
ja the seventh chapter of Dandi’ ‘Story of the Ten Pinca! 
(th centus), wherein the narrator, whore Hips have been ext 
Of evades che we of all labial consonants, 

Most of the works to which we have been referring belong 
to the class of short or minor poems, Some of them may be 
regarded a lighter eforta or mare #eurs de farer; but among 
‘hem are some ofthe mort exquisite product of Indian poetic 
ecran and reiection, When we turn to the pret Hoya? 
there can be no doubt ofthe serioumen of the poet’ intent. 
"They ane for che mort part narrative, amd their subjects may be 
either heroic, aa in Kalidasa “Story of the Raghe Lineage 
(Ragbu-vamia), Bhäravi's Kiri and Arjuna’, and the Pratt 
‘[Rimw's] Bridge? Stu-bandbo, 6th century); or biographical, 
sie Hana "Story of Nal (Natladba-cart, tath century, 
Containing much poetry, thongh denounced frit “al, aad 
not a few others of far inferior celebrity: Kalidasa”s ‘Birth of 
the Waz God (Kumära-sambhava) ia a story of the dread god 
Sira's austerities and hia wedding, neverrheles, to the dangliter 
of the Himilays. ‘The incident are descriptions of perons, 
ties, country scenes, battles and igbts (miraculous and uncon- 
incing), journeys, embassies, and well-pointed discussions and 
deliberatione. As in the Farriz Queene, the stanza form is an 
impediment, and it encourages wnrealistie conceit, as when in 
the Raghu-vamia two warriors, mutually slain, are instantly 
transported to Paradise, where, unconscious of what has jast 
happened to them, they mechanically pay to continue the 
combat. The subject are ually taken from the old epic. In 
the poem of Biri there is aa energy and gravity which 
joined to the cic perfection o ts form, exnnot fil to im 
pres. In that of Migha, said to have been composed with 2 
defnite intention of mrpaming Rhin, there is less foree, 
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but even more technical skill; so that che Indian critic held 
thats 


For smile Kati; for weight of mesning Bhan; 
"The Nanda fr tof words: in Migha ae al thre qualities, 


"The ideal Sanskrit poes, however, is beyond question Kalidtta 
(gth-gth century an). Figaring rather early in the long relay 
competition ofthe poet and the theorists (he, too, ia credited 
Sith the composition of an Ars Poetica), he is in style hardiy 
more artificial than Virgil. He has not the penchant for over- 
laborate expresion, for aenances play on worde and vene 
Jingles. There are smartness indeed, such as that noticed 
bove, and some references to linguistic and other sciences (the 
aeter nor out af place), and even some plays npon words, though 
imperfect, lke those in European literature, in comparison with 
the exactnes and completenes ofthe Indian. ‘The qualities of 
delicacy, freshness, and ripeness of sentiment which Goethe 
recognized in the play Sakuntald, when first made known by 
Sir Wiliam Jones's translation, are in part a general property 
af the Sanskrit drama, a matter of oriental courtesy and pithi- 
ness of speech. Bur in their degree they are characteristic of 
Vai His supeiority is in refinement, moderation, and 
reserve. Kalidasa was a supreme literatenr and probably of a 
Bighi critica sensitiveness; but his criticism takes the form of 
avoidance of frults ino which others may have fillen. Tndian 
tories ascribe to him, perhape with true instinct, a certain 
Toguihness and a touch of kindly malice, But the domestic 
teniment in the Megba-daze snd the wide humanity of the 

are equally of hit ewence, A degree of national owt- 
ock may be een in the subjects of his Ragbu-vamfa, ‘History 
of India's Ancient Solar Race’ and his Mogba-data, a bird's-eye 
view ofa light over some of its most impressive or legendary 
teenes, In che ‘Birth of the War God? the asceticism of Siva is 
fort of epie ofthe Indian spictualphiloxephy and religion in 
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js heroic struggle of intellect against passion: the fourth canto, 
the ‘Lament of the lady Dalliance’, when in place of her 
hnusband, the Flower-god, consumed by Siva’ glance offre, 
the finds only « man-shaped heap of ashes, is among the most 
keenly appreciated expressions of Hindu sentiment, The story 
can be capped only by the sublime iouciance of a later poet, 
[Rjalethara (th century), akin in nature to Kilidiss, but of 
a somewhat mote fippant mood, who commences one of hit 
plays with a choice invocatory couplet in these terms: 

Ta vain the grim god's oddreyed glase 
‘Shot fre: Love's shen fame, 
Masës! at your Tight planee debonair 
Lives, Ye my homage claim. 

Tt is powible that the Mzgba-data may, despite the charming 
descriptions of sacred scenes and the happy domesticities o£ 
Part If, extort the European readers admiration rather than 
touch his heart, He may not realize thatthe Indian poet looked 
‘ont upon a warld of nature which was not just nature or a creas 
tion of ‘God, but a field of action of many divine powers 
approachable by human sympathies and thronged with associa- 
dont which were not mere mythology. When Kalidasa describes 
the Himalaya a the ‘massed laughter! of Siva, the reader may 
manage to imagine that stretch of great white teeth; but the 
fall idea may stil escape him, unless he has realized the figure 
ofthe grand Ascete, eternally enthroned in the towering moun- 
tain worl, where the Ganges in her descent from heaven passes 
through his matted locks, wich the moon their crest-jewel. The 
ame grandiore imagination, well within the reach of other 
Sanskrit poets, appears in the opening verse of the Kumara- 
sanbbava referring to the Himilaya as ‘standing with its ex- 
remises plunged im the camera and werter oceans, Ihe a 
seating rod over the earth’. 

‘Chronologically somewhat posterior to Kalidasa, the Prakrit 
‘Bridge-building’ poem of Prmvararens dirplays much akill in 
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pectic description and mach metrical accomplishment. The 
iame may be said of another poem relating to Rama's conquest 
of Ceylon, the Rape of Janakas Daughter’ (Janabi-harane, 6th 
century), by the Sinhalese King Kumindis, which, however, 
fs lacking in strength. Concerning the other Arye epics men- 
tioned above no mare need be sid, except that the ‘Slaying of 
Ravana’ by Bharti, though composed as a grammatical treatise 
der the confasion f the dullards, is also respectable poetry. One 
picin Prakrit, the ‘Slaying of the Gasda (Bengal King)’ (Gaudo- 
make by Väkpatirija, Bth cenrury) has a historical subject, 
There are namerous other kävya epics of various dates, and some 
‘have been composed inthis twentieth century. 

(OF the prow Adeyar the most outstanding are the ‘Life of 
Barbe? (Haribo-chorit) and che Kzlanbori of Bina (fth cen- 
tory) the greatest maser of the Sanskrit language, Ia the case 
of this writer the ponaing Baphuistic eye is combined with an 
(originality of matter and aferlityof idea and truthof entiment 
(which reduce ito thestatas ofan embellishment. The ‘Life of 
Harsha has grent importance both as a historical document and 
‘alo by reson ofits virid descriptions, whichat many pointelight 
“upthelifeand paychalogy of the tine. Itssvowed idea isto com- 
binenew marter, cultured style, vivid saros” andstriking sound. 
“Theverylongand complicated sentences give pansetothe reader; 
Dat thereva fet forthore whocan linger over therichtextureof 
‘ancy and wit. In the K2damberi, similar in style, but without 
historical imitations, the author, free to indulge inan ideal erea- 
tion, ha composed « divine erry, lft indeed by him unfinished, 
but by his son recincly snd noc unadroitly wound up. 

“The Kieye tle, whichis proper to high poetry and has been 
employed în countless dedicatory and landatory poems (gra- 
duri) and in he more caborate inscriptions and donative deeds, 
isnot exinively dominant in Sandrit verse. The plain style, 
descended from the Mebabbarata is asval in all verse composi- 
tion where the maia intesest attaches to the matter; in the very 
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numerous Purānas, containing the Hinda religious cosmologies, 
histories, tales, legends of sacred places, festivals, and so forth; 
in the amociated mähätmyas, celebrating the virtues of parti- 
cular district, shrines, festivals, Ae. and în countless treatises 
on scientific and practical matters of all kinde. Perhaps the most 
important compositions of this kind are the astronomical work, 
Bribat-sambisā of Varšha-mihira (6th centnry); the dictionary, 
“Amara hale, of Amara (7th century?); the ‘Ocean of the Rivers 
Of Stories” (Kathi-varit-rdgare, 11th century) by Somade 
of Kashmir, a most deft narrator; the ‘River of Kings (Rj 
arangini, 12th century), Kalhana's history of Kashmir; the 
chief architectural text, the Maua-cia, in “bad Sanskrit; and 
‘numerous Jsinand other religious biographievand tales, Bucthe 
textnt of such literature is beyond recounting: ic only remains 
to add that some works of this kind, for example the epicomes 
of the Mababbarata and Ramayona by Kahemendra (i 
tary) and parts of the Båägavata-puräna have a more amt 
style, with an infusion of doya ornament; while in works on 
logic and philosophy the verse becomes crabbed through a 
striving for extreme precision and tereenes, 

OF dramatic representations some elementary forms reach 
backinto Vedie times. The literary drama, which îs represented 
by hundreds of surviving plays, commences with some frag- 
menes of Buddhist dramas by the great poet Asraghosha, one 
of chem, notably enough, « ‘morality? with virtues and other 
abstractions for dramatis personae. Already there is distinc- 
tion of dialect, oniy high personages using Sanskrit. When we 
come to the frst treatise on the theatre and dramatic art, the 
Nitya-lartra of Bhirata (and or 3rd century a.n.?), we fnd 
already a complete theory of the spectators aesthetic experience 
md a clasfcation of plays into the ten Kinds (dala-rāpa) 
‘usally recognized in Jnter times, though with many sub- 
species, Several of these kinds are not represented by any known 
carly example. Some are one-act plays, exhibiting, for instance, 
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an embassy at cour or a combat, The diirencs are in pat 
Gependent on the matter or ar in other ways unesential. ‘The 
Drip specie (dil) is tha which has some famous ancient 
ing as ho. Ther is no tragedy—in fact sel tragedy is 
hardly, according to Indien ideat, pomible; but there aze species 
lick are profesedi comedies or farces, Practically the chief 
Finds are (1) those in mhich there it a royal amour involving some 
pola or dynarie mater examples, Kihitezs Stherale, 
sedens Faeoeiat, Bares Unara-Reme-choritay 
(a) c porc plitl or wiskte—exampls, Vitthadatu'e 
‘Madre ashe (th conary?), Dhac-Naeiyan’s Fxt-som- 
fare (th centarys (9) he ordinary romantic rama with fc- 
iion pericu example, Socks Mriebebbatatite, Bhavan 

liso, Rijchanre Korpira-masjar and 
iddbesdlabbejihe;() alegre ley wich abuuract or reli- 
ios dee for dramats pense. cmples, the sborenoted 
Engment by Alraghona, Kana Midra'e Prabodha-cbandrodaya 
(eri century 5) tb playa dealing wth philosophic o other 
Hdeu-enample Hasshardor's Wagiuande, Chandragomin’s 
Lobinanda (42.6%), Bodhiyanas Dlagsnad-Ajakiyes (6) 
the re (prabasana)- ample, the Lataha-malaka of Sankha 
dar (1th centur); (7) the monologue (äna), generally 
humorous, wherein a single person maintains à quasi-dialogus, 
addressing others who donot appear and quoting thi replies 
fter a “What say yon Specie developments ae @) the pop- 
per-pla and () che shadow ply—exaple, the Ditdngads of 
Subhaca (13th centur); (6) the Mabë-nätaka (rh-gth cen- 
‘tury D aver ong play consisting solely of verses, many of them 
Being cited from arber works, 3o that the mbule is largely of the 
natare of a cento and ir exclusively in verse- 

Tn thelanguage ofthe plays the most obviously striking featare, 
found even in the erit, i the mixture of dialects, This 
feature i partiy analogous to the natural use of Jacal or algar 
‘rms of speech in the mouths of uncultured persons and partiy 
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to that of Doric and Acoli in certain pars of Greck plays: as 
im the latter case, certain dialects had become standard for 
certain literary forms—thus one of the Prakrit dialects was pre- 
ferred to another for metrical use. ‘The system of Indian 
society also favoured linguistic stratification in various ways. 
Tn the drama the main outcome js that Sanit is employed 
only by men of high status and by religious personages, while 
women, even queens, share one kind of Prakzit with ordinary 
characters and others are employed by inferior or special classer, 
"There ate, however, some late dramas which are wholly in 
Sanskrit, and certain kinds of plays are in Prakit alone. A 
second notable feature, insertion of verse stanzas, has been 
sleeady mentioned: here we need only add that in some instances 
the plays are rather richly bespangled with such vertes, and the 
dramas have supplied some of the choicest and most famous gems 
în the anthologies. "The prose is in most plapa (but not in those 
of Bhavabhiti, for instance) ofa clear and simple character, and 
the reader needs only to be reminded that itis economie and in- 
tended to bemeaningfal, thespeech ofa society quick toser points. 
Scholarly drama is plentifal in Sanskrit literature, and such 

play are sil produced. Perhaps the best representative is the 
Mnargba-Rāgbava of Mariri (rth ceatary?), a Rūma play of 
exellent style and farce. Among those of outstanding general 
Interest the first place belongs to Kalidasa’s famous Sabuntalz, 
of unrivalled naturalness, dignity, and delicacy, with touches of 
generous human fecling and desp reflection breaking through 
dts finesse, Tts many oft-quoted verses include that concerning 
the hermiv’s daughter which runs: 

‘The Mower uosmelled, the leaf unplucked of hand, 

The gen ones, honey dat unipped rund, 

“The undimiaiked fruit of well done duty; 

Yes, even her stainless beuty: 

Ab what enjoyer shall thes oye demand?! 
F Reproduced by kind perminion from Cheren Porn, by Mr, Douglas Ainslie 
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Second in rank among the dramatists is Bhavabhai, a master 
of Sanskrit and romantics of gorgeous and exuberant (las! 
too eruberant) imagination. ‘The marvellous political aeutenest 
of the Maded-Rabsbae, the varied vocal interest of the Mrich- 
‘bhatatike, the ethical and philosophic interest of the Pra- 
Bodhachandradaya, some asly bhēnas, wich their stories of rakes, 
show that pre Muhammadan Tndia—like eighteenth-centary 
Earope—could appreciate escapades of sped youth. The 
poet Binas patron, Farsha-deva, most fortunate ofemperorsand 
et famous of royal author, hat to his name two plays of widely 
diferent success: the Färsvadarta, a story of a zoal amour with 
politcal implications, is unoriginal in subject, but remarkably 
Beat in constuction and dialogue and contains many familiar 
‘ers in tranlation it ie known on the European stage. Tt 
may be called the most workman-iike Indian play: what it lacke 
3s depth of feding. The Naginands, fsmous throughout the 
northern Buddhist worl, i ved ftom that fling by the glow 
fof Buddhist altritcsel€sacrifie, In southern India there has 
Survived a class of professional actors, called Chakydrs, who have 
in their tradicional repertoires à number of old plays or parts 
of playa; and to them probably is due the preservation of some 
dramas of remarkable freshness and force and of early style and 
Tangonge, with subjects largely taken from the Mabdbbarata. 
One of them, the Dream Princess” (Svapna-Väsavadatta), a play 
of considerable power, is certainly a recension of a famous work 
SEBBis, redecemor of Kilidls, and most af the others have 
features favourable to their recognition as “plays of Blase In. 
Bengal a form of popular representation called yäiä, con- 
nected with the worship of Krishna and including representa- 
tion of scenes and chorus singing, has continued into modern 

‘Outside the drama the simpler prove style is found chiefiy 
in collections of stories, which are either purely fictitious, such 
as Dandin's “Story of the Ten Prince (Dala-kumära-charita, 
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7h cntaty2), “The Twenty-five Stories of a Vampire (atl 
fanchavimlatia), “Tho Seventy Tales of a Parvo? (uke- 
daga), or anecdotes relating to celebrated perons, such a 
Merutanga's ‘Wishing-sone of Narrative (Prabandha chinia- 
mos), or Dali's ‘Court of [King] Bhoj (Bbejacprabandha), 
"The vast literature of commentaries also, philological, legi &. 
fs of ily ey comprehension. The philosophie style is charac- 
terized by increning rigidity, and concentrated attention ir 
seems in order to avoid mining the point. Hence few philoso- 
ical works in Sarit prose are suited, even in translation, for 
fhe non-technical reader, who has, however, in the Vedentevira 
of Sainanda an excellent introduction to the Vedtntaoytem. 
Some philosophica ethical competitions in verse, such ae the 
‘Selsawakenog’ (Aima-bodsa) and ‘Delsion hammer (Mobe- 
seadgra) scribed to Samlara, have a popula efsctivenes. 
"The Indian Buddhist literature of the Clasrical period was at 
firat mainly ofa dogmatic, philosophical, and logical character, 
the Mahsyina strar being for the most part earlier: to logical 
Sheory, in faet, very importane contributions are associated with 
the names of the two divines, Dignäga and Dharmakirti, snd 
profound metaphyseal doctrines are. developed in the works 
of Arya-Deva, singe, Vasubandts, Chandra and others 
‘There are very numerous works of more general religious edif- 
cation, capa AadZsar (Haglographa n proe and vene) 
fuck as the Dieydoadana. Some of thes, however (ej. the 
Aeadinaclatake 1nd Kerma-letake) aro of ear dates a late 
‘workin rather orate Sanat vere i the Aoadéna-balpeletd 
Of Kchemendrs (11th century) A very pleasing wath, fll of 
quotations ffom the older literature, isthe "Compendium of 
‘Teachings (ilsbtsamuchebaya)of Sisidevs, Altes expound 
orilerate ch heroje self-sscrifice and noble alate ethics of 
Buddhism in away which can be appreciated in translation. But 
the gem of all such literature is unquestionably the ‘Jtaa- 
Garland? (Yatakamais), am ornate rechaué of thirty-four 
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Birthstones, by Arya-Gosa (jrd-gth century A), a poet 
‘whose mastery of metre, combined with a rich ow of idea and. 
estiment, fully entitle him to be named in company with 
‘Aéraghoths. ‘The later Buddhist Sanskrit literature of India was 
& welter of Tantric and Yogie mpaticism, which after its expiry 
(erth-rath century) in the country ofits origin continued its 
tiene in Nepal and Tibet. 

Jainism, on the other hand, has preserved down to the present 
tiie it integrity asa separate world in the midst of Hinduism, 
Tn addition to a vast output of commentaries upon its canonical 
‘ext, of dogmatic exposition and works of edification, it has 
developed its own metaphysics, cosmology logic, and grammar 
and abo is orm expositions of the several sciences, Dogmatic 
for controversial works on special matters of philosophy or con- 
duct (often in verse) are extremely numerous. Hymnology and 
poetry of zefiection orexhortation arealovery abundant, There 
Jia been a certain tendency to appropriate the tiles of famous 
‘Hindu rls: theresa Jaina-Mababbirate,a Foina-Rimdyena, 
4 Jaina Purine; but the matter i independent or widely dif- 
firent, the Jains having their own perspective of eariy history. 
Innarratveliceratre both prore and verse, Jainism isextremely 
rich, and it has overflowed from Sanskrit and Prakrit into ver- 
pacular languages, expecially Gojarit and Kanarese: in the ease 
of the latter language, indeed, it would appear as if the bulk of 
the old literature has been contributed by the Jains, The 
Jaina Sanskrit has some idiosyncrasies, especially in vocabulary, 
and its owa tradition but ite styles are the same as those of the 
Classical Sanskrit, and some of its poetical biographies have the 
comnate quality of che hivya. While thus the Jaina community 
fas provide itself witha complete eubetivute for the literature 
of the Hindus, it has not altogether eschewed the study of the 
Tatter, and many commentaries on famous works, and editions 
of some af them, are the wark of Jain authors, The great intel- 
ecol power and high ethic of the Jain literatore as a whole 
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‘would have a stronger appeal but for the unremitting earnest- 
ee of its dogmatic aim. 

Te is not possible here to give even the briefest account of the 
literatures in modem Indo-Aryan languages. The old war- 
ballads, songs, and legends, which are especially abundant in 
ihe Hindt-Rajputiat ares, in Gajarttl and Panjtbt (Hir and. 
Raxjba, Raja Raid, dc), eem to have been purveyed mainly 
by profesional classes, cbärans, Bhais, yop, Re, descendants of 
the orginal erator of them, but no Jonger themselves produe- 
tive. Most of the popularly known poetry consists of religious 
songs by celebrated authors, Chandidäs (r4th century) in Benga, 
Vidyäpati (sth ceneary) in Mithila, Kabir (rth century), and 
Mii Bit (15th century) in Hindi, Namdëv (13th century) and 
Tukaram (37th century) in Marashi, Nazsingh Mehta (1th 
century) in Gujarat, Lalla (14th eencory) in Kashmir, all with 
many successors, Most ofthe language boast of old versions of 
the Mabäbbärata and Ramdyana; and from abont the fifteenth 
century they become more and more dominated by the Sanskrit 
amd add more and more adaptations of Sanskrit works, generally 
in artificial seyle. The most important worka ofa more indepen- 
dent character are the Sikh bible, the Gran (parts of which are 
in Hindr and Marāthi, 16th-17th century), and the Rämdyane 
of Tales Dis (6h-170h centur), which has been described 
ts ‘the bible of modern India’, Collected ‘Lives of Saint? 
(Blekte-mald), belonging to various sec and with various 
tite, exse in several languages, In the Panjab and Sindh 
Penian competes with Sanskrit for infiuence on the vernaenlar, 
Hinorical works (Puranji) exist in Ansam from the fourteenth ?) 
century, and Maritht has many unpublished prose bakber, 
‘arratve of events belonging tothe times of the Maratha wars 
and ruling houses. 

Mach of what has been said conceming the Indo-Aryan 
languages applies abo to the Dravidian languages of southern 
nda. "They all abound im adaptations or translations of 
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Sanskrit works, and the literatures are also preponderatingly reli- 
gious. Kanarese, Telaga, snd Temi probably ll commenced 
Sith a Jain Gin the ca of Tamil alio Buddhist) period; and in 
The inst of them sin nduence wa predominant unt about the 
Siteeathcenary, bung followed by the Lingayat (Grit) and 
Vaishnava. Ta the Tall and Telugu country Jim me- 
combed to persecution in the tenth and eleventh centaries, and 
{eis le represented În the literatures. T all three languages 
there ate important old adaptation of the Maābhärata and 
‘Ranayons, ed, later, of wor of cic Sanskrit, A Telugu 
caedgue loi, indeed, te a Jt of Sn bonks. Nererthe- 
Tem the three Dravidian literatarerare older nd more im portant. 
than the Tndo-Asyan vernaculare, They have thelr classical 
and modern stages the ane Kanarete Tterry work, the 
‘Boat’ Highway’ (Revl-rGjaemarg, oth centay) names many 
cl poets andthe Tega ofthe eleventh century has reminie 
ences af easlier, perhaps Buddhist, popular writings; while in 
the cae of the Tamil it is a queton whether such works 
2s the Nalaiyér and the Mani-mekbala go back tothe second 
r the Afh or the seventh century. The languages have carr 
prese—in Telga and Kanarese the champa mixture of prose 
nd ene favoured—and aio importan works on grammar. 
Moreover, the adaptacions of Sanskrit wars are more fased with 
sonk-Tadian material “There it alo in Telaga (cantor by 
‘Vemana, rth entry, and othen) and Tamil (äladigär, Kural 

5, and Maaikia Vachilart worb) an abun- 
1 ei religions geomie poetry, end ao à ir 
quantity of secular tales, The Tamili undoubtedly, next to the 
Sissi the restr Indian erature. After the ees work 
its pie i in fs two great collections of the work of its Saiva 
and Vaishnava devotes, the Tirw-Marat and Näläyira-praban- 
"lon (1h cesar), and o the hagigraphs concerning the 
futhors, The note ofthis Tamil ymneiogy i ll-renouncing, 
‘thus devotion to the chosen divinity, Siva or Vishnu; the 
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poetic style is more elaborate even than that of the Sanskrit, 
‘The Tamils are conscious of the value of their literary inher 
tance, and they maintain a tradition of its regulation from 
very remote periode by successive 'Academies' sitting in judge- 
ment at Madust, which ie still the great centre of Tamil 

Teis hardly necessary to state that all the vernacular languages, 
being associated with an old culture, are rich in proverbs and 
maxims, whereof many collections have been published, and 
that they are all now engaged upon the task of creating a new 
literstare, perldicid and other, on modern lines. and elaborating 
the necessary lesicographical aids, In the former proce the 
Bengali, which, as is well known has made great advances, serves 
în some degree as a model for the res 

"The intellectual heritage of India has been shared in part 
with other countries, As regarda the west there ar stil obscure 
posibilities in the case of some Pythagorean doctrines. The 
äctnowledged Indian ideat brought to Gresce in consequence 
of Alexander‘ invasion and of the relations between the Selen- 
ids and che Mauryan Empire comprise nothing precise. The 
distinction beween Brähmans and Śramanas, ie. Jain, Buddhist, 
and other ascetics, i indeed clearly drawn; ut the celebrated 
colloquy of Alexander with the ascetic Dandamis, though con- 
taining, no doubt, a core of fact, it in its expanded. vossons 
nothing but a sermon. The Greeks of Bactria, when (2nd cen- 
tury 2.) hele dominion extended over considerable parts of 
northern India (as far east as Mathura), must have had a 
timate knowledge of the country, a i implied in the ‘Ques- 
tionsof King Milinda’. Butin pagan writers wefind no evidence 
of transmision of information bearing upon ideas, In Christian 
legend there aze some items (Barlaam and Joseaph, Se. Chris- 
topher, St. Extychins, St. Huber) of demonstrably Buddhist 
origin. Some ray ftom the East ia visible in the reference by the 
Church writer Hippolytus to Épexpdier who 5i» Bio» dg «bus 
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youn and the trict of Palladius Concerning the Races of India 
(ind the Bribmans adduces some new matters of fact. But the 
Whole question of Buddhist contributions to the Christian atmo- 
Sphere ia til altogether obscure. Buddhist commanicat 

ith the West were initiated by Aloka about the middle of the 
third eentary ne» Christian minions to India (he Indus region, 
Malabar, amd the Coromandel) in the ist century A: in the 
sixth century Ao. there wat a Christian bishop m Ceylon. 
Buddhism has not yet boen traced in the Parthian Empire; 
but later, when there was a Christian bishop of Herat, and still 
Jnter, when Transoxiana became largely Christian, and finally 
mhen, in the seventh century, Christianity crossed the Pamir 
nd encered inco competition with Buddhism (als with Zoro- 
ses and Manichaciom) in Chinese Turkestan and China 
ites the sharp separation of zival religions cannot have ex- 
cluded matual infiuence, Whether the Christian asceticism 
Sad gnosticism în Egypt owed anything to Buddhist inspiration 
Jp another matter, After the long interruption due to the rie. 
oflslamin the Near East and it timate adoption bythe Central 
Asian Tarts the Mongol conquests reopened communications 
ith middle Asia; but beyond tho settlement of Buddhist Kal- 
Tuck in Europe they do nat seem to have conveyed anything 
dian, ‘Through Islamic intervention came the “Fables of 
Pilpay’ and the Indian system of number-ciphers and the game 
of chew: if the Arabie work of AlBirint had been known in 
Barope, it would have transmitted a large amount of accurate 
information. Some alight notices of Indian wages, belief, amd 
language are contained in the works of Marco Polo and other 
overland travellers from Europe; bat a real acquaintance with 
Tungonge, including even, to 2 slight extent, the Sanskrit, 
commenced with the Parcaguese missionaries of the sixteenth 
century. In the last quater of that century the English Jemi 

‘Thomas Stephens, ponibly the fie Englishman vo vist Indi 
swrotea grammar of the Konkant-Mardehflanguageand composed 
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a Christian poem under the title Krista-Purāna, which is a 
Manic of that speech. Early in the seventeenth century Father. 
Roberto de Nobili an aiam emit, with a view to conver- 
sions among the Brihmans of Madura, adopted the title and 
tome ofthe usages of an Indian zaspyi for ich proceeding. 
he was indicted, but ultimately, on papal authority, exculpated, 
He scquired an intimate knowledge of the Tamil, Telugu, and 
Sanskrit engages and literatures and both conversed familiarly 
and composed in all three. The later stages of European know- 
ledge of Indian literature having often been recorded, we need 
notice only the face that 2 second European Jesuit, Father 
Beschi, has the distinction of having contributed to an Indian 
language, the Tamil, « Christian work, Tembävani, which ranks 
as a classic. 

Whether in Transoxiana and Persia during Parthian and 
Sasanian times Buddhism ever obtained a real foothold ie 
(except as regard Seistan) wholly unknown: in the seventh 
century Ap these countries sem to have been practically with- 
‘out Buddhist establishments, But in Afghanistan, Balkh, and 
ll he Parte countries the Boddhist religion prevailed at least 
"anti the coming of Islam in the eighth ceneary 4.0. 

Tn Chinese Turkestan the state of Khotanis id to have been 
founded with a partiy Indian population in the third cen- 
tury nc. But the Buddhist Indian civilization, which, with little 
tirate on the part of Zoroastrianism, Manichaeism, and Chris- 
ani, dominated the state and ats neighbours until about 
A.D. 1000, arrived perhaps about the beginning of the Christian 
cm. The religion made ler way later also among the Taris, 
who became overlords af the country at about the middle of the 
sth century A.n.: the Uigur kingdom of the ninth and tenth 
centuries was officially Buddhist, and in the Turfan region the 
religion persisted into Mongol times 

Th the countries which have been mentioned the presence of 
the Buddhist or Hindu religion implied, no doubt—in Ceylon, 
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Further India, the Malay Islands, and Chinese Turkestan cer- 
tainip—a preponderance of Tadian ideas in administration and 
in the culture of the upper canes. In Tibet, which received 
Buddhism in the seventh centry a-a. and which in about the 
thirteenth centary became a mainly ecclesiastical state, the 
fngelectl and monastic ife has been wholly Buddhist; but 
the cal onges, except ia matter of Bet, bave not been greatly 
influenced either by Indis or by China. The same may be said of 
Mongolia, which in the fourteenth centary derived its Buddhism 
from Tiber. China iue, which had im the frst century A.D. 
its fs contact with Buddhism and which in the course of cen- 
turies sequired some acquaintance with Indian ideas and litera- 
tare not specially Buddhist, was too great an empire and too 
deeply rooted in its ancient culrare to be serons afected even. 
by the mames of Baddhise literature which it acquired or the 
millions of Buddhists included in its vast population, especsllr 
on its western side: oly by way of imperial patronage at certain 
Periods or in the vague general circalation of ideas has India at 
ID afected the Chinese sytem of life. Japan received in the 
fixth and seventh centuries 4. 2 Boddbism chiefly derived 
from China; it bie been, zo doubt, far more affected by the 
spire ofthe Indian region, which inspired its famous Bushido 
chivalry: ies scholars are now among the mos competent in- 
estigstos of eariy Tndian Buddhist literature, and its mission- 
arie in the Far East are the chief propagandists of the fiith. 
"Thus a legacy of Indian thonght and Eterature, extending in a. 
measure outside the limits of Baddhism itself, is still fanetioning 
throughout the greatest part of Central Asia and the Far East, 
though in certain areas where it was once active, namely in Java 
and Samatra, in Chinese Tarkestan and the regions to the west 
thereof, i har long been obliterated by Islam. When the 
Buddhist scholankip of China, Tibet and Mongolia, Burma, 
Siam, Ceylon shall have attained to the level of modern philo- 
logical competence which has already been reached by Japan, 
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theinterestin theancient Indian origins and history of Buddhism 
ill have an impressive momentum in the intellectual life of the 
civilized world. 

India icf, where che Buddhist tradition has been since the 
‘ewelfth centary a. almost completely let, hat inherited many 
‘cher. Those which at diferent periods entered its confines in 
3 form already matere and have preserved their separate indi- 
‘Yidoality, Christan, Zoroastrian, Islamic, Modern European, 
may be regarded as unesential, thoogh to some of them (fur 
instance, to Christianity in relation to south Indian mono- 
theim and to Ilam in relation to Kabir and the origin of 
the Sikh religion) certain infzences may be attributed. The 
remainder may be regarded as Indo-Aryan; for, though the 
Dravidians may hare made very important contributions to 
developments in Indian literature, philosophy, and art, only 
{in vague general terme would it be posible co indicate elements 
im them which are free from Indo-Aryan inspiration. T there 
anything, apart from primitive culture, which is pre-Aryan? 
Until the Jase decade the question might have seemed fancifil 
But it i now known that the Åryan immigrants (e. 2000 n.c. ?) 
found in the Punjab and Sindh at least a culture superior to 
their own. Accordingly the progrem of Indo-Äryan civiliza- 
tion may have been conditioned not only by racial mixture with 
the aborigines, but also by cultural factors present from the 
beginning. Only the Vedic hymns, whose line of tradition 
comes into India with the Aryans, can be confidently regarded 
ts practically unafected by sach fasion. 

At the end of the eighteenth century the educated Hindus 
retained the tradition of the Classical Sanskrit literature, The 
Poetry, the drama, the literary theories, and the six orthodox 
Philosophies could still be appreciated by them, and manuale 
And commentaries continsed to be produced. The Ayurvedic 
medicine and the procedures of the architect and image-maker, 
the designer of horoscopes snd almanacs were based on literary 
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‘works. The stories of the Mabäbhärata and Rāmāyana and the 
chief Paranie and sectarian legends were familiar to the popula- 
tion in general through oral readings, festival, and temple 
celebratione, The old poetiy ia the modem languages seems 
likewise to have been orlly Known, and Madu seems to have 
aill been a centre of Tamil as well at of Sanskrit learning. In 
various parts of the country there were seminaries or residences 
(matha, tb}, head-quarters ofthe traditions of sects or schools 
of Vedinta philosophy; and there were some famous centres of 
Pandit learning, eg. Benares for all studies and Nadiyā in Ben- 
{al predominantly forlogie. For Vedic studies there remained 
ameron small endowments dand-grants, agra-bärad), survivals 
from the Iavish donations of earlier centuries for maintenance 
of srodss and rituals; but the studies were hardly more than 
memorizing of terts not understood and the rituals of no interest 
to any one except the profesionals. Ram Mohun Riy (1774 
1833) and hie frends rediscovered the Upanishads, usvally 
known only by citations in Vedanta books: in the Upanishads 
they semed to fnd a pare original inspiration which might 
redeem the corrupt Parinie Hinduism of their time, During 
the fourth quarter of the nineteenth century, when the older 
parts of the Fda had been brought into prominence by the 
sro of scholars, Dayinsnda Sersmatt vonpht im the hymns 
eridence of an ded Arn society which had not yet endured 
the yoke of easte. At the end of he me century the Vedanta 
philosophy and the Yoga practices begin to be subjects of 
propaganda even outside India. During the present century 
fame. portions of the old theoretic literature, the poli- 
tical conceptions, he serthete theories, and even the physical 
sciences have been recalled with an interest which ie more 
than editorial; and the significance of Buddhism and the repu- 
tation of Indien philosophy are realized as matter of national 

Philological study of Sanskrit and other old Indias literature. 
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on modera lines is organized by profesordbips and curricula in 
the colleges and universities: many of the teachers have returned 
with degrees from European and American universities, or have 
been trained by those so equipped. The number of editions, 
“trentises, and theses published in Indian by such scholars is prob- 
ably greater than in all other countries together. An attempt 
îs made in the chief universities also to maintain a bridge be- 
‘tween this modern scholanhip sd the old pandit leaming, 
which i on the wane. Sanskrit holés accordingly in Indian 
eduction a position similar to that of the Greek and Latin 
Clics im Europe. The chief vernacular languages also have 
acquired in periodical and other current literature a fixed 
form, and scholarship is applied to publication of their old 


‘Medera Europeanism in India i apt, with the young, to lack 
respect for the old literature, philosophies and religion, and to 
join in a fight from the part’. The older mea, it is said, not 
infrequently revert. The deep concern which India has in the 
literary record of ite ideas and teres is all the more pervading 
by reson of unbroken linguistic continuity. Unlike the peoples 
of Europe, whose cultural and religious origins have to be traced 
acros great linguistic barriere to partly diverse sources, the 
Indo-Aryan finds most strands of speech and usage leading back 
to the Sanskrit and Vedie alone, as French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese lead back to Latin: even the Dravidian languages 
are as replace with Sanskrit elements of all periods asis the Eag- 
Tish with Latin and Greck Hence all inherited preposessions 
find theic satisfaction ia che Sansiit, znd a general continuity 
islikely tobe maintained. Batic seems doubtful whether, apart 
from aesthetic pleasure, historical calightenment, acquaintance 
‘with particular seriking ideas which may be found in all depart- 
ments of the Hteratare, and justifiable pride in a great intel- 
Ieetual life continued daring more then three thousand years, 
the India of che twentieth century will derive from that source 
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conceptions more congenial than those with which it has been 
to long familiar, namely, eddnte, docteine of an impersonal 
Self, Tiga, principle of spiritual exercise; karma, retribution of 
acus, darma, principle of social and religious conformity, and 


Bhakti, devotion to a personal god- 
P. W. Turons, 


MUSLIM ARCHITECTURE IN INDIA 


“To any ordinary person the tite of this chapter would seem to 
be above reproach and to describe its contents accurately. Tn- 
ded, it would be dificst to find say other precise and simple 
description to cover the admittedly variozs styler of building 
produced ia the vas ares of India under the Musim dominion 
that lasted from the year 1193 up to the eighteenth century. 
Mr. E B, Havell, a exthotisstic and pugnacious chimpion 
of de Hindu genas strongiy objects to the term “Indo- 
Saracenic’ as ‘an sosclentifc clasfcation based on the fonda- 
mental error which vitiates the works of most Baropean histories 
of Indian civilization”. He i thinking primarily of James Fer- 
guaor' great book, the frst relly scholarly survey of the 
abject, but other and later historians come under his lath by 
Adopting the same terminology. We may abandon che word 
‘Saracenic) nowadays, becxose it was never more than a pic- 
turesque nickname and has been discarded for many years by 
the learned, but it seems ridiculous to admit that the great 
infiuence and power of Islam, implied în the words ‘Muslim’ or 
‘Muhammadan’, can be neglected in considering the long seriet 
of mosques, palaces, and other buildings erected during more 
than five centuries. On the other hand, Maslim architecture 
in India doce difer radically from its works in other countries, 
As M. Saladin has well sid 

‘inde et si agate da centre plogaphique de Vldam que Parchi- 
tecture uulmane y » rbi Fiatuence de Pare forint qui 7 Ett 
pant depuis deren. Le continent inden, peopl de rac ti 
rece, docte actagonimesamrirent b seritade, constitu ceper- 
"cus sonde paricsier. Use civita eeigiene s'est étendue sur 
ler races —Ó—Ó— 

13. B. Haw, dan Arche (d ed Londen gn) ptt 
31 Sind Med Pert meena (P 195) P 4 
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Te was in 7r2 that the Mesón hows fit entered India and 
established themselves in Sind, but the colony there soon be- 
fame detached from the Khalift, eventually expired, and left 
no atchtectual remsin of importance. In the tenth century, 
about 962, a former Turkith save named Alptigin entered 
Afghanistan from Tarkestan and established a small independent 
principality at Glas. His succesor Sabuktigin, another ex- 
Have, became Amir of Ghazat in 977, aided the Punjab ten 
year later, and founded a dynasty. His son Mahmad who suc- 
‘eeded him ia 997, asemed the tiie of Sultan and son began 
to male his power felt beyond the Indas, capturing Kanauj, 
‘the capital ty of northern India, ia 1019. Butit was only in 
Glass iof hat he became famous ss a builder, and the sack 
ofthat city by a rival chiefiain in e. 150 destroyed all the build- 
ings except Mahmed’s tomb and two others. 

‘Ghent lie in the modern kingdom of Afghanistan, not in 
India proper, and chercfre does not icy belong to our sub- 
ject. Bur ie must be recoded here that, in the days ofits glory, 
it becamea city oftomeimportance. Acontemporsry chronicler, 
Feria, wrote that ‘the capital was ina short time ornamented 
mith mosques, porches, fountains, aqueduct, reservoirs, and 
cisterns, beyond any ciry in the Ex" Unfortunately, no 
Systematic survey appears to have been made of the architectural 
‘Reva of Ghazss, which may eventually prove to have had con- 
fiderabe influence on che origin and development of Muslim 
architectare im Indie. Ferguson says chat: 

‘yen the tomb of the grent Mabmsa ie unknown to ur except by. 
‘ame ut dut i put, removed eo India log ago ae of Deodar 
in, ind be carre camen em hem se so ima tothe found 
ie Ci, ca de moque cf Tn Tua and oer bullis of that age, 
Z not oniy to prove a they are of the same date, bat also to show 
Bo similar weze the worka of decoration 2 chu to extremities of 

1 uced in Fepumals Hity d Indian nd Batre Arcinctre (= 

vied ely onda, fia) oh pru 
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‘the Muslim empire st the time of chi exection... At the same ime 
there nothing. Hd. about them" + 
Mx. Robert Byron recently visited this tomb and described it 
as follows: 

The tomb resembles a inverted cae of white marble, and bearr 
a bens Kukc ieription whote high spos have growa tranducent 
‘beneath the devotions of ain centercn Ie was covered, when T 
entered, mich a black pall, om wich freih rose-petals had been strewn, 
n show that the memory f de Som gres patroa of Pesan amie 
Ar bl revered among the people Be once ruled 
Mr, Byron doesnot mention the Jimi" Masjid (Friday mosque’), 
which Ferguston expected to provide interesting information 
‘when it came to be examined, but he srw the two remarkable 
‘towers described and illustrated by Fergusson. Apparently 
only the lofty six-sided bases now remain, the tapered cylin- 
Arica superstrocture having vanished. Mr. Byron epeaks of 
them as minarets’, bat Ferguson says that they were pillars 
of victory, adding that 'acither of hem was ever attached to a 
mosque”. Be this asit may, the form of these towers or minarets 
became important in the Iter history of Muslim archtectare in 
Indis. 

After Mahmūds death ia 1030 che power of Ghazni began 
to decline, and it was occupied in 1173 by the sival prince 
of Ghar. Twenty years later, Mahammad the Ghori rler of 
Ghazal, with his generals Kuth-od-din-Thak and Babhtiyar, 
conquered Hindustan and established the new Muslim capital 
3t Delhi. This date, 1193, marks the real beginning of Muslim 
architecture in India itself. Eucept for the scattered and ruined 
fragments at Ghaznt in Afghanistan, no earlier buildings of any 
nore survive which are dse to Muslim influence or bear ite 
characteristic featares, 

pere 

30s Tir Tina fo a8 December 1934, article entided "Maie Taster 
done. 
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Before describing the eaŭiy architecture of Delhi and Ajmnie 
it is necer to indicate brief the poiat of development to 
mhich Moslima bailding kad attained in 1195 in Pensie and the 
neighbouring countries whence fs infoence must have reached 
India, and then to stady che nature of the exiting indigenous 
architecture with which it became fused and on which, in spite 
ofall statements to the contrary, it eventually impressed the 
unmistakable features of Islamic tradition. 

"The congregacional mosque or “Friday Mosque’ (äm Mar- 
ji) had long attained its normal and almost standardized form, 
omsisting of a large open rectangular court (sbe in Arabic) 
surrounded by arcades or colonnades (iduat in Arabic) on all 
four sides. The Bede nearest to Mecca was usally made much 
eger tan the others zad formed the sanctuary. In the centre 
‘of the back wall of the sanctuary, sod oa it inner side, stood the 
td, a niche with + pointed head, indicating the proper 
direction (gila) for prayer, Èe. the direction of Mecca. The 
‘all to worship (aha) was chanted by 2 moczzin (ws adBabin) 
froma gallery nene the top ofa minaret (ma'dan), a tallslender 
tower. Witkin the mosque the chief itus faraitare consisted 
of a pulpit (mimbar) and facilities for ceremonial ablution. A 
large moque might have several minarets, their form being 
‘ually cylindrical or polygonal n Pers, choagh the fst known 
‘example at Qsyrawin nesr Tunis (Gt century) is a massive 
dquare tower slightly tapered. Arches were freely ased in all 
parus of the mosque, their form being generally Persian’ (Le. 
Somewhat depressed and strack from four centres like onr 
Tudor asch), or les frequently of ogee type. Comping wat 
occasionally weed. Windows were often Alled with plaster or 
tone lattices or claire-poier to break the force of the san, but glaz- 
ing does not appear to here been introduced before tbe thir- 
teenth century. Enameled tes were certainly employed, ilo 
bands of decorative lettering aå geometrical surface patterns 
(arabesque) in profusion, while the famous “stalactite” orna- 
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ment, the hallmark o£ Muslim architecture in all countries, had 
made ies appearance in the mosque ef Al Aqmar at Csiro in 
Tras. Lardy, the masonry or brick dome had come into general 
ase for tombs and tomb-mosques, thongh in ordinary congrega- 
‘onal meeques it was normally of mall size and placed over the 
spscein front of the mibrab 

‘The buildings which the Muslim conquerors found in India 
im 1193 were mumerous and decidedly ford in character. In- 
deed, itis the profoseness of che decoration in early Hinda 
temples that tends to obscure their structural features and thue 
males them dificult for a European critic to analyse dispas- 
ionatdy. Havel writes that ‘it may seem to the Western eye, 
tained in the formula of the classical schoolmaster, thet the 
Muhammadan prescription is more pleasing, just because it ix 
more correer according to the canons called classical’ # but the 
difirence seems to be more fandamental than that. To am 
English student, at any zate, it seems to be a basie distinction 
between ordered and restrained architecture on the one hand, 
and mere profusion on the other. Howerer, it should be 
powible in this brief rarvey to avoid unnecestary and fuii 
‘comparisons between varying sls of building, concentrating 
ather on matters of ascertained fact in the stary of architec 
tural development. Havell contends that an honest view of the 
subject is difficule to obtain, becanse of the misleading though 
well-meant efforts of Fergusson, the frst man to attempt a 
ational sarvey of the whole vast feld. “The history of Indian 
architecture’, he writes, ‘has therefore remained where Fer 
zason left it—not a history of Indian life, but a Museum o£ 
Antiquities wrongly labelled.” Havell states “the reasons for 
‘ejecting entirely Ferguson's csigcation of styles’ in one of 


1 Fora once simmary of the charceinc of Mai arlitecre in 
quse, eem chapter in Th Lay f Ton (Ote, 1951), PP: 155-79 
TE Hawt p dt, i. 
SELB Havel dici ond Malen Arii d Ibin p, min 
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is boss; in bi, ey amount toa denial chat there was any 
actual reparation of rye doe to sectarian ifierencet bermeen 
Buddhism, Jini, and Hindi, dl of which religions, he 
contend, Yad hee common root in the Efe of the vilage and 
in the Vedie philosophy’, Sally eoncnding chat ‘the derivations 
of Taian temple archizcrre most be bed for inthe simple 
‘vines ofthe Idina vilage’.t Throaghowt his two interesting 
and thoaghefl but highly controvenial books on Indian arch 
ctor eis concerned to sre fw unbeaiencontinaty. “The 
vital erentve imple which inspired aay period of Indian are 
ad its ele source Sn the traditional Indian culture planted in 
adim soil by Aryan philceophy . . and infiuenced the greatest 
works of the Mukamadan period t mach as any other He 
bject to the common delusion “that everything relly great 
in Indian are has beer sggeted or lncadaced by frelgnen? 
snd that ‘between Hina and Sersceni lese there it a great 
fll Sued, denying tha ‘the fundameatal antagonism between 
Hindu and Mamiman religioun batiet, which we so aften ar- 
sone, eve este stan time’? Havel, who i supported in 
1s chim fr an intensely national and 1 seelycontinnoos 
view of Indi srchiteerral development, by Coomaramamy, 
as oublshed ace which 8 fr Sem negligible bot we need 
not falow him in al is scrares on Ferguson snd on Englh- 
sen in general 

‘The tary of architactare in Indis prior tothe Masi inva- 
sion in 193 has already been extended backwards by three 
thousand yesss ot more singe the sensational discoveries made 
recently at Harappa snd Mokenjodiro, snd soon all our exiting 
iles may regis reriion. Unt ce fl seat of there re- 
searches sre made salle we ca only accept the prvaling 
belief that the ease surviving Indian buildings were con- 
sracted mainly of timber, bar with suardried brick for founda. 
PER Ind dain ad Medi Arne d Indis p y. 

2 Ti b ir E t Thr. 
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sions and plinth, In the prosperous reign of Aloka (c. 272-292 
tne), stone came into ute, but the forms of timber members 
were often reproduced in stone. Adcka, whose dominions in- 
‘laded the whole of modern India excepti southern extremity 
Sad part of Anam, became a devotee of Buddhism. Hence the 
“monuments surviving from his day consist chiefiy of great stone 
pillars (22) inscribed with his religious edicts; sapan, be. struc- 
Fares or shrines enclosing relics of Buddhist saints, or marking 
laces where Buddha lived or worked; temples; and various 
nonasteries and chapels for Buddhist monks. Ta these buildings, 
which wore scattered all over Afoka's vast empire, there are 
many indications of foreign infiuence, even at this eariy date. 
"Thus the Aloka pillars have capitals somewhat resembling 
the type used at Persepolis seven hundred years before, decorated 
swith Persian mouldings, and crowned with lions or other beats. 
Where these lions were disposed in pairs or in fours (as on the 
fine capital from the Sarnath pillar, which was so feet high from 
the ground), we find the prototype of the famous bracket- 
capital which later played so important a structural part in 
Hinda architecture and came to be freely used in Muslim 
mosques. The sipar are extremely interesting monuments 
but do not appear to have influenced mosque-building to any 
marked extent, Where they asmumed a domical form, as in 
the celebrated example at Sanchi, of which models exist in the 
Tndian section of the Victoria and Albert Museum, the dome 
‘wa a solid mass of briclorork, so had no structural significance, 
The stapa was normally surrounded by 2 railed enclosure with 
gates at its four cardinal points; but, though these features again 
fre interesting, chere is nothing novel about such an enclosure 
to suggest that it formed the prototype of anything in later 
Muslim architecture. ‘The magnificent gates of che enclosure 
at Sincht are chiefly remarkable forthe use of the bracket exp, 
and they have a Chinese appearance. 
"The monanteres (ribara were often placed near the shrines 
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(chaitya). Some of them were hewa out of the solid zock, 
Others were free-standing stracrares; some had columns, others 
were astylaz. The monasteries of the Gandhāra district, on the 
present north-west fronties, have attracted mech attention for 
the Hellenistic sculpture and architecraral detail which they 
contain. The chaise caves of Buddhist times form 2 lng series 
coveringu period boats thostand ears. 2508.6. 4.0. 750), 
the best-known examples being at Bhaja, Nasik, Kasi, Flore, 
Ajanta, and Elephanta. All these are dated within sco miles 
of Bombay and are carved oat of the solid rock, with roof in 
‘the form of barrel-vaal, often fashioned into ribet resemble 
timber construction. At Kerli and Bhaja, actual timber ribe 
are used though there i nothing for chem to support. The 
typical plan of a chaiya i a ong ‘nave’ ar apartment, with 
an apsida end in the centre of which stands the stipa or shrine, 
The ches proper. The nave is normally faniked by aisles and 
separated ftom them by masive calumas, generally octagonal, 
with (et Karli) great convex abaci eammounted by a pair of 
elephants ridden by female figures: these form the capitals. The 
efect of such a colonnade recalls the temples of Upper Egypt, 
massive and dignified; bee the interior as 2 whole eaggerts 4 
Christian basilica, and Fergusson hat pointed out that the 
dimensions of the temple ar Karli are almost identical with those 
of the choir at Norwich Cathedral. Light was admitted through 
2 huge san-window in the rock façade so that it fell upon the 
sta or chaitya, the focal point o£ wonhip. The san-window 
almost invariably assumed the forma of a horseshoe, and Havell 
has explained its symbolic purpose ia some detail." He tikes 
reat pains to prove that this borssboe-arch, which eventually 
became a characteristic festere of Maim arckitecrure in cer- 
‘sin countries, was invented in India a thousand years or so 
before che fist mosque was erected. Another scholar, Rivoira, 
3n equally concerned to show that its we in India at chi early 
* Hel, cin ond Mabel biens df Ini, y $$ it 
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dace vos merely decorative, ot structural Havel alo claims 
bac che pointed arch, the stilted arch, and the ‘trefoil? or 
foliated or cusped arch were Buddhist inventions; and, still 
more important, that when the Mwslim first saw the Buddha- 
niches in the temples which they destroyed, they conceived the 
idea of the milrab or prayer-niche which became the heart and 
kernel of every mosquet Many of these claims will not stand 
critical examination, and in ppraling the direct debt of Indian 
‘Muslim architecture to ancient Indian are we may conclude that 
it appears to be limited to the use of bracket-capitals (a Persian 
Heritage) and certain arch-forms, the latter being disputable. 
Other details borrowed from Persia, Greece, and perhaps Rome 
(Gg, the quasi-Doric capitals at Elephanta and the fated pillars 
of the temple at Martind in Kashmir and elsewhere), passed 
fut of ure long befare the Muslim invasion and so had no effect 
fon Muhammadan architecture. 

‘Bot it must not be inferzed that nothing of importance was 
transmitted indirectly, and after considerable modification, from 
the earlier period to the later, Certain features developed daring 
the ensuing centiries before 1195, and passed almost imper- 
ceptiiy into the design of mosques after chat date. Meanwhile 
it must be admitted that Indian craftsmen were acquiring great 
skillin all decorative details. Moreover, its quite fallacious to 
regued the rock-hewn chaitya-cave type as archaic or barbaric. 
A3 Havell says, “in India it represents a refinement of luxury for 
‘the users, an exceptional trial of sil for the craftsmen, and a 
special act of devotion and consecration on the part of the 

ividaal or the community for whom the work is performed’? 
and again, that ‘the aalptureaque or architectonic quality which 
is generally lacking in pure Azab buildings, belongs pre-eminently 
to Hindu architectural design: the Hindu builder was a sculptor 





1 O'T. Rivien, Maem Aric (1918), pp: 119, 8e- 
2 Havel don ciety $6 
1s duces ond Mele Aree f Ili p. 69 
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as well as a mason, having acquired his ail at Elephants, 
Ellora, and Ajanta in many generations fom dealing mith great 
‘mastes of living zoo’ This Tast claim mast be borne in mind 
as we come to consider de flly developed Maskim architecture. 
of Indis, lates ia this chapter. 

Very lirle is Inown bost Buddhim in India after the 
seventh century 4p. For neatly 2 thoasand years it had been 
the state religion and now it was supplanted by Hinduism (or 
Brahmanism) and Jainism. For the sate of simpliciy, amd wih 
a view to avoiding controversial questions, we map therefore 
Consider the archiectare of India fom e. 750 t0 1193 as a whole, 
ignoring Fergasson’s division of it into the Jain, Hindu, Dra- 
vidian, and Chalukyan styles. It was, of coume, in north and 
central Tadia that this eariy architecture bad its most direct 
infiuence on later Muslim building. 

Although Fergasson states that fror about 65o ‘the curtain 
drops on the drama of adian history -amd for three centuries 
we have only the faintest giimmeringr of mbat toak place within 
her boundaries? subsequent research har rendered is state- 
ment no longer valid. Daring that period India was a chaotic 
mass of riral clans and smali stater. Brahmanical Hinduism 
replaced Budihiem asthe Stae religion of the majority of the 
inhabitants, but Jsinizn—hich was at old as Buddhism in ite 
origin—continaed to fonrish abreast of it, and was responsible 
for the erection of many important temples, Havell writes that 
‘Junio cannot be said to bave created a special architecture of 
ta own, for wherever they went the Jains adopted the Jocal 
building tradition’.® The chief monuments remaining to-day 
from the middle of the eighth ceatary tothe close of the twelfth 
are temples and, whether Hindu or Jain, they differ from the 
Buddhist temples in being shrines for individual rather than 

1 Hoey Zain Aine, 3. 
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for congregational worship. Few monasteries or tombs were 
built. ‘The typical Hindu temple of this period consists af two 
elements: a shrine-cell crowned by a curvilinear tower or steeple 
(Gikbera) and an entrance porch or veranda. Havell considers 
that thi type wis directly derived from the primitive village 
Shrine ofa thousand years earlier, with its veranda giving shelter 
‘to “the two guardians of the shrine, human or divine’.* 

'Tn South Indis, instead of the curved Jikhara we fnd a more 
primitive structure, a oimina or pyramidal tower with stepped 
tides, not unlike the Babylonian ziggurat, Otherwise, variations 
from the standard plan take the form of the addition of pillared 
halls (wandapen) and enclosures (prabira) round the original 
shrine as a mucles, with lofty gateways (gepuran) et the various 
‘entrances, Iti only in the pillared halls that any noteworthy 
structural experiment are to be seen, and there one sometimes 
Secs primitive stone domes on an octagonal azzangement of 
pills, a system which found its way into Muslim architecture 
‘Undoubtedly the most striking feature of all these early Hinde 
temples is the bold and picturesque massing of the ikhara or 
vimäna and the porch, with or without subsidiary buildings. 
Tn ilf the ihbara has no structural intereit or significance. 
Well described at a “curvilinear pyramid’, it is simply a square 
tower with curved sides, in form and construction not unlike 
i dimekin. The masive walls are built in thick horizontal 
Courter ofstone, and the whole stracture is generally surmounted 
by an enormous feature—also buile în stone courses—resembling 
a gigantic knob and known as an amalata, This knob, Vishnw't 
tmblem, is crowned with « finial in the form of a water-pot 
(kalasha). The whole exterior of the fibbara is usually carved 
with surface ornament from top to bottom. Fergusson writes 
of the thera of the great temple at Bhavinelwar in Oris that 
“Tt is, perhaps, not an exaggeration to say that if it would take 
a sum—aay à lkh of rupees or pounds—to erect such a building 

* mid, p.37 
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this would eae ce at to caret at this one is carved’. 1 
{Phun in opice of ts inmense lid afheirconrcton, tse 
great omen ing womeies to ney 200 fe în height, pro- 
ae cies ef ome ripae ecd or confectio 
aper a weliig cs iaa ropd meme Thicfertit 
so way agate! bythe dnign cf he porch oil some- 
Sra Takai Belte and betraying it timber origins far one feels 
Tiat the porch mas intended to serre 28 a Fol For the more im- 
dorus flor and got to compere mih it. The roof of the 
rch bofen pyramii,conmtrected of wane and stepped in. 
rd cous; andthe sabmoctre sometimes coins of 
rather eat colons, sometimes of wid wall Bot ia either 
Cho thre i a tendency to cover very erable inc of external 
ans in che porch with profun carving, and to confuse the 
Sin ie ofthe archterere with « mulpichy of horizontal 
ss and moddage The mme cidem appües almost 
Dy ise icedor othe dine, generally egere in pln, 
Bat often varied by recur. The produced satiation 
of rere, wii rona the bites se of an enore 
oc pin hl the total height of the chamber and 
She diridon of the extablroremenlings ico many mem 
ien ciui farder caíuico. Add to this a prodigal eof 
Mapas and the eat leaves the Western mind Bewildered. 
[€ — P 
compleiy of sobsion at to penetrate to the underlying 
ccnl rus and cent rapper thatthe Hinds templet, 
loo 1195 mere mainly of aber’ none conatrston bud 
ÄR large part om aber proper. Great tone intel, beam 
and puchos are dy t, and arces are simon ifnot enin 
rios, the toe of window openings and doors being 
fet. Braket- capial ane employed to redace the span OF opene. 
ings Pyramidal rot ar armed by eaccnive projections of 
mis] cones, mad dames cf rli type we contracted 
[pese p 
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in the same way on an octagonal base of stone lintels themselves 
supported om stone colamns in late eramples (after the roth 
Century). The top or cap of sch a structure, the amalaka 
already mentioned, sometimes appears to be carried on the 
lightly curvilinear piers or ribs forming the skeleton of the 
dibore, where the wall of the Aibbarz are not entirely solid, 
and in this system Havell finde the origin of the later ribbed 
dome. Columns were seldom used in the architecture of Hindu 
temples in north Indis, but are frequently found in buildings 
rected farther south. There is no doubt that the Melis 
borrowed many of there structural features, notably lintels and 
bracket capital, from Hindu tradiion; and ti equally certain 
that the domes they built in India showed similar influence. 
But their architecture was not based entirely on Hindu model 
‘as extremists would have us believe. 

The largest group of easly Hindu temples in north India is to 
be found in the Orissa district, which escaped invasion by the. 
Moslims until 1510. Fergusson observes, not very enphoni 
ously, that “the risan style is almost entirely stylar”, hardly 
4 column being wed. He adds that the towers have no storie 
‘or steps, thar the crowning member is never a dome, and that 
the tower with its porch always forms the temple. The ancient 
city of Bhavinebwar, one of several “temple citie”, once con- 
‘sined 7,000 shrines around ies sarod lake, but now less than 509 
remain, These date from ¢. 700 to the eleventh century A.D. 
The Great Temple, one of the finest of ite kind, follows the type 
already described. Te originally consisted of a fitbara and a 
porch, towhich  dancing-hall and refectory were subsequently 
ädded. The height of the Jikar is over 180 ft, and the 
date is usally ascribed to the ninth century. The stracrare is 
covered with carving. The neighbouring temple of Muktefvs 
resembles it bot is much smaller. "The so-called “Black Pagoda’ 
at Kanarak, not far away, is considered by Fergusson to be a 
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‘work of 86o, but that date is not accepted by scholars nowa- 
days, The huge temple of Jagannath (Juggernaut) at Puri is 
also in the same district, but i of mach later date (1174-98) 
than thot already mentioned, to which it i artistically inferior. 
In the Bijapur district, east of Goa end south of Bombay, there 
is another group of eariy Hindu temples, of which the most 
famous is the temple of Papanatha at Pattadakal (7th or 8th 
century) in the ‘Dravidian’ zather than the ‘North Hinds’ 
Style; that is, it has stepped pyramidal vimanas, profweely 
carved. In the tame are are some zock-cut temples At Chan- 
dissat in Rajputana and at Baroli in central İndia are other 
cxamples, probably of the minh century; sad at Khajeaho, 
abost 150 miles south-east of Gwalior, in a remarkable group of 
bout thirty temples built between £. 950 and 1950. The mort 
important of these, the Kandarya Mahadeo teple, has a fine 
Sithara 116 feet high buttressed by tiers of smaller replicas of 
itself, each crowned with the typical amalaka and talasha. Tt 
fsa onderfl example of massing pole by overcornamentation 
and too great ¢ multiplicity and repetition of features, The 
plan is magnificent. Other notable examples are at Sinndr near 
Nasik, and at Udayapur in the Gwalior territory. 

‘The chief Jain temples were erected between c, 1000'and 
‘£. 1300, and are distinguished by the large number of celle pro- 
vided for images as many a8 236 being found in one building, 
‘but architecturally they do not differ in character very mach 
from the Hinda temples described. They are usually pic- 
‘ureaquly situated, often ow hil-tops. Some of them are rock- 
cut at at Ellora and in Orissa; others are free-standing struc- 
‘tures, such asthe temples at Laklandi in Dharwar, at Palitana 
and Girnar in Gujartt, at Somaith south of Gira and at 
Vindhya-giri and Chandra-giri in Mysore. But the most famous 
examples ae at Mount Abu, about 420 mile from Bombay on. 
the line to Delhi, Here the older temple, built in 1031 and 
illustrated by Fergusson, forma one of the Ainest architectural 
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groups of the period. The shrine itself, with fs pyrami 
and porch, is surrounded by a closed courtyard T28 feet by 75 
feet, lined with 5a cells. 

When the Muslims under Muhammad of Ghür invaded India 
in 1191, they enconntered defeat at fise from the Hindu raja 
who ruled over Delhi and Ajmir. In the following year, how- 
rer, they were succenfol, and in 1193 Deli, Kanaij, and 
enares were captured. The surrender of Gwalior occurred 
‘hres yeas later, the conquest of Upper India being completed 
in 1203, Te usod to be customary to describe the mew ralers as 
“Pathan Ge. Afghan) kings right up to the time of Babur, the 
Girst Mughal emperor, and their architecture was christened the 
“Pathan style’ by Fergusson. But most of them were of Turkish 
or Arab blood, and several of the early sultans of Delhi were 
“Turkish slaves who like the Mamelukes of Egypt including the 
amous Saladin himself, rove to the highest positions in the State 
from this lowly origin, The general in command of the army 
which conquered Delhi in 1193 was one such slave, by name 
‘Malic Kutb-ud-din Tih «native of Turkestan, and it was he 
who, oven before he became the rat sultan or king of Delhi 
on Muhammad's death in 1206, put in hand the building of two 
Jarge “congregational” or metropolitan mosques in Delhi and 
jm. Undoubtedly this ep was intended as a symbol of 
conquest, as an evidence of the Muslims’ belief in the faith of 
thet fathers, and poaibly also as a memorial of their triumph 
over idolatry- 

/'The invaders were certainly soldiers, probably marching 
light and without any elaborate system af administration pre- 
pared in advance for the vanquished territories, But those 
writers who have assumed that no architects were brought into 
India from Persia or Turkestan have been rather rsh: even if 
‘there is no record of such an importation, it seems conei 
able that it may have happened, At all events the point ie 
unimportant, because it is obvious that somobody- perhaps 
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Kanada line moe hare oca prece instructions top 
craftsmen and labourers for the building of the two mosques 
justmentioned. Itmaysliobe saremed that these workmen were 
mainly if not entirely Hindan: that fact is proved by the clumsy 
way in which they deske with the dow non-Hindu items of 
construction required by the coaquerors. Moreover, this war 
the practics in all the countries subdued by the Arabs in the 
ariy days of Islam. The plan of the mosque, stilitarian as well 

symbolical in s natare, was prescribed by tradition and was 
ingited upon by the Moslim governor or ruler; the materiale 
employed, and the constructional methods used to achieve 
Gesized eects, were largciy left to be determined by local cir- ` 
cumstances and the particular skll of the native craftsmen. Ar 
we have seen, Hinde temple architecture had reached a high 
level; and sculpture had become almost too easy, as it was 
assuredly too common. Havell has rightly observed that the 
‘Hindu, at chis period, had ceased to be borrowers of archi- 
‘ecturl frm indeed he claim that they had become lenders, 
and goes so far as to suggest that the only two countries where 
‘pare Saracen’ rchitectare isto e found, Le. Egrptand Spain, 
‘we all the main feature of theic Maslim buildings to Indis, 
Mesopotamia, Penis, and Central Asa This is too sweeping 
a claim, though it contains a measare of trath. 

The fs mosque at Delhi, dedicsted to the Kawuwat-ul- 
dim CMight of Islam’) is admirably sicasted on a aight 
eminence and was completed in 1198. Te originally measured 
externally sbout 310 feet from east to west (that ia, from front 
to Baci) and 150 feet from nereh to south, the messarements 
inside the colonnade being 143 by 108 feet. (In India, the 
mihrab is always at the west end.) Tt was erected on the site of 
‘Hinds temple, bat en Arabic inscription on the cast wall states 
that the materials of 27 'idolatrous temples were used in its 
construction. The sanctuary at the west (Mecca) end is now 

* Hr, Ius Arcem p10 
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in rons, ony 22 of its numerous columns remaining, but the 
fine stone arcade or screen forming its frontage tothe courtyard 
survives to show the magnificence of the original design, with = 
central arch of slightly ogee shape, 22 feet wide and 53 feet 
high. "The low colonnaded sanctssry behind is, like che other 
colonnades surrounding the courtyard, appear to have sur- 
vived from the earlier temple, so that Kutb-ud-din'e work was 
mainly confined có the erection ofthis huge arcaded eanétasry- 
facade, ‘The Hindu craftsmen employed were unaccustomed 
to the construction of arches; hence, instead of proper voussirs, 
they ued projecting courses of masonry such ar were familiar 
to them in building fikbara:. After Kuth-ud-dtns death, hie 
son-in-law and succesor Altamsh proceeded in £. 1225 t0 ex 
tend this arcaded screen to treble its original width north and 
south, and alto to erect a new esst colonnade to the mosque, 
so thet it now measured tome 370 by 280 feet. Within the ex: 
tended courtyard he built che great “Kutb Minar’, a detached 
tower or minaret 238 feet high, which may poaibly have been 
commenced by Kutb-ud-dia himself, There is some doubt as 
to the real purpose of this remarkable monument, An inscrip- 
tion, and a reference by the poet Amir Khust, sapport the 
theory that it was a normal minaret used by a muezzin; but 
many authorities hold that it was a tower of victory, perhaps 
inspired by the “pillars of victory” which still stand on the 
of Ghaznt. A detached minaret js not wnknown, and there are 
very carly examples at Samarra in Mesopotamia (846-52) and 
at the mosque of Iba Twlan in Cairo (868-965). The sharply 
tapered cylindrical form is found at Damghin in Persa (12th 
century), and the fluting of the sarfce ira Penian feature (as 
at Ray) derived from older Mesopotamian prototypes. The 
‘stalactite’ cornices under the tiers of gallerie round the Kuh 
‘Mints recall one of the earliest uses of that feature on a twelfth- 
‘century minaret at Bostam in Penia. All things considered, 
there is no reason to doubt the statement that the Kutb Mintir 
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Was designed by Mohammadan architect and bul by Hinda 
Cafomen! Tee bred to ay tht i i's Sarscenic modifies. 
tion of the Indian ype? 

“The sob of laid who dici 1235, ies near the mosque, 
and is heal example of ney pure Penian art, though 
there ate certain features of ita decoration—euch as the design 
F the shafts and the cusped arches—shat suggest Hinda taste, 
and much of the omament betrays an inexperienced hand. The 
mosque at Ajay, sendy mentioned, ws commenced. 1200 
And nished doring the reign of Alum. Teorgnally messred 
264 by 17a fect and was erected on the site of a Jain temple or 
college buile în 1153. As at Delhi, the chief alieration to the 
Semple consisted in cresting a great uereen or arcade of Persian 
arches in stone bordered with characteristic Arabie decorative 
Jettering, and as at Delhi the arches are quite unconstractional, 
Raving horizontal joints formed by projecting courses of masonry. 
But ony «fragment of thi bestia building now remains, 
Indi the ruina of two small fated minarets. "The legend 
khat ie was built in a$ daya, repented by neasiy all historians, 
may be ignored s ridiculous -Oriental hyperbole carried to 
exces I 

“The Mongol wars which devastated Central Asiain the twelfth 
century, and the wesk character of the alere of Delhi after 
‘Atami, may account for the fae that no outstanding monu- 
ment is erected for nesiy a hundred years by the Maine 
of India. Then in 1300 Alf-ud-din, who had succeeded to the 
throne of Delhi in 1296 and had preriously conquered part of 
south Indis, began to enl the Kowwat-olllm moque 
and to build a minde which was intended to be more than double 
the height of the lofty Kurb Minar, “Alaud-din vras a megalo- 
masc, and his vst project remained unfiaished, bat im the 
So-called "Alii Darwizs, « noble south gateway to the mosque 


1 Vincent Senih, Minny of Fine Art ia Tadia and Ceylon, p. 69. 
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enclosure (1310), he has left u a very charming and delicate 
Jitde building which may be considered to mark the culmi- 
mation of early Indo-Muslim art. Its general character and 
its omament are Persian, but the Hinde tradition may be 
seen in the same features at at the Tomb of Altam just 
described, 

Tor the next perio, corresponding with che duration of the 
aghak dynasty in Delhi (1321-1421), that city continued to 
be virtually che capital of Muslim India, though from time 
2o time various principalities, such as Bengal, auerted their 
independence. Delhi, which may have been founded in 993 or 
centuries earlier, was certainly a flourishing place when the 
Moslims captured itin 1193. Tes favourable strategical sicoation 
is considered to explain its continuance as a capital through a 
thousand years, The site of the old ‘citier of Delhi, reckoned 
at emt seven im number without the pre-Muslim town, is 
spread over a triangular area messuring some ten or eleven 
miles from north to south, with the apex of the triangle at the 
junction ofthe "Ridge! with the River Juma, where the modern 
Civil Station now lies, The site of New Dela is bout in the 
centre of this triangle, and ‘Old Delhi’, the first Muslim city, 
founded by Ketb-ud-din, at the south-west corner of the 
triangle, The second city, Sirt, lies north-east of Old Delhi, 
and the third, Tughlakibad, founded in r32r, inthe south-east 
corner of the triangle. The fourth and fifth cities, Jahanpannah 
(1327) and Flroatbd (- 1354), were aio established daring the 
rule of the Tughlak dynasty, which provided a number of 
interesting buildings, very different in character ftom the earlier 
architecture just described 

‘The tomb of Ghiyis-nd-din Togllak (d. 1325), frst of the 
ine isa square structure of rod sandstone with sharply battered 
walls, enormonsly thick, crowned with a simple white marble 
dome. This building, masive and tevere, is surrounded by an 
enceinte of lofty stone walls with bastions. Nothing more like 
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a warrior's tomb, and nothing less like ‘Ali-ud-din's gateway, 
Could be imagined. The orhe tonibs af the period are no lest 
Stark in their aspect and the walle of Tughlakabad are equally 
ropresive, while the surviving pars of the walls of Jahīnpan- 
mah and yoribid show a dour disregard of architectural 
Drettines that seems to indicate a rigid puritanism of outlook 
well as a consciousness of defensive needs, Among Delhi 
mosques of the fourteenth century the most important Ès the 
Kalan Masjid (nished 1387), a citadel-like building of forbid- 
ding aspect with domed bastions at its angles and acutely 
apered cylindrical minarets on either side of the main entrance, 
Ie stands within Shibjahinabid, ie. the present native city of 
Delhi. The remaining mosques are at Jahtopannah and elie- 
where. Recently the Hall of a Thousand Pillar? erected at 
Jahingannah by Mubammad-bin-Tughlak (1525-51) has been 
‘excavated and itis Hkely that the results will considerably 
entend our knowledge of the period, 

(Outside Delhi the chief Muslim buildings of the fourteenth 
centary were erected in Gude, Bengal, and the Jaunpur area. 
Gujarit was a seat of Hindu craftsmanship, and such mosques 
as the Jami" Masjid at Cambay (1325) nd the mosque of Hill 
Khin Kist at Dholka near Ahmadabäd (r333) contain numerous 
Hindu fragments as well as Hindu idena, the columnar or tra 
Dented eflect being frequently produced. At Gaur in Bengal 
the enormous Adina Masjid near Pandua (c. 1960) has a huge 
Courtyard surrounded by fve aisles of arches on the Mecca 
Side and three aides on the remaining sides, ‘These arcades, 
Constructed of brich, originally carried 378 domes of identical 
ize md design, a most unimaginative and monotonous concep- 
tion. Norhing could be less characteristic of Hindu art, yet 
Havell takes the opportunity to argue that “it is much more 
‘han probable thai hs brick building country Indian builders 
were using radiating arches, either round or pointed, for struc- 

Reported in Te Tina of a8 December 1934- 
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(Three Tower) are rough and massive square structures with 
blank arcading on their exterior, the Persian arch being used, 
“The domes are rather lower than the typical high Sarecenie 
dome, and thus approximate nearer to the Hindu form, The 
tombe of Mublrik Shih Sayyid and Muhammad Shih Sayyid! 
in or nesz Khairpur, are plain octagonal structures with domes, 
‘tiol’ surrounding the domes, and external arcading. "There 
is another fine but nameless torb of the same type, square on 
plan, in Khairpur, with Hindu brackets over the doors and blue 
azed tiles used in the Pension fashion, All these are worka of 
the Sayyid period (1431-51). Rather later is the plain but im- 
prenive tomb of Sikandar Lodi (1517) st Khairpur, surrounded 
By 1 fortified enclosure. "The chief Delhi mosques of the period 
äre the beatiful Moti-ki-Masjid, a remarkable composition 
with high blank wall fanked by arcaded pavilions and with 
fective domes, and the splendid domed mosque of Khairpur, 

"The two chief mosques of this century at Jaunpur are the 
fne Jami" Masjid (begun in 1438) and the small Lal Darwāza 
mosque. Both have been freguentiy illustrated, and both have 
the characteristics already mentioned in connexion with Jaun- 
pur mosques of the preceding period- 

(Gaur, the capital of Bengal at this time, similarly followed 
sand developed it fourteenth-century tradition of brick arcuated 
construction, a carious medley of Muslim and Hinds method 
‘Among it buildings may be mentioned the so-called Firoz 
Shih Minar (dated 1490) a curious structure resembling an 
Trish ‘round tower rather than a minaret; the Ekikht mosque 
and tomb; a fine domed building Bo feet square of uncertain 
date; and the Sona Majid or Golden Mongue so styled because 
of its gilded domes, erected in 1526, and now the finest ruin in 
Gaur. Tt has no Is than gẹ brick domes over the principal 
Hein st there are ix minarets, but the courtyard has prac- 

Tisi he “tamales splce’ lee by Fegunon, [udin an 
Baur Arb vii pp M81] d fg 9 
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tically disappeared. The exterior is a monumental and most 
‘unusual design, combining boch Hinda and Saracenic elements, 
yet remaining decidedly original. 

Another great centre of building activity at this period was 
‘Mindi, the capital ofthe od kingdom of Mal, in the modern 
principality of Dias, ‘The Jimi' Masjid, finished in 1454, is 2 
magniâcent congregational mosque, of which Fergusson says 
‘hat or simple grandeur and expretion of power fe may, per- 
haps, be taken as one of the very bert specimens now to be found 
im Inda? The great courtyard is surrounded by five arcades 
of pointed arches on the Mecca side, two on the ext, and three 
fon the orth and south. "Thare are large domes over the mibrāb 
and the north-west and south-west corners, the remainder af 
the arcades being covered by an enormous number of small 
domes, This san enencially Muslim building, free from Hindu 
trabeated construction, and is caried out in zed sandstone with 
marble enrichments, In south India the most notable Muham- 
madan aschitectur of the period 1421-1526 is to be found in 
the city of Bidar, which spplanted Gulbarga in 1428, Here 
there are many interesting royal tombs, and a fne madrasa and 
mosque. 

Bat the most important architectural centre of the time wat 
Ahmadabad, the capital of the kingdom of Gujarit. Here the 
mosques and other buildings erected by the Muslims are pre- 
dominantly Hinds in character, in spite of the occasional use 
of arches for symbolical purposes, The Jami" Masjid (begun 
©1411) io huge mosque of this type, all interest being con- 
centrated on the Mecca Made, which has 260 slender pillars 
Supporting 15 symmetrically arranged stone domes, built ap of 
horizontaliy projecting courses in the Hindu fashion, Dr. 
Burges justly says that the result is ‘a style combining all the 
beauty and finish of che native art with a certain magnificence 
Which is deficient in their own wors’, The method of lighting 

1 Fengamon, op. city vol. ü p. 249 
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‘he fais i ingenious and admirably ted to climatic needs, 
[At Sth, about five miles from the city, it another large 
oque comple in 1457, whic i silly designed and x 
"nda card. The aller moiaes of Akmadabid include 
those of Mabie Khia, Ste Sayyid and Rt Sips: all ofthis 
period and al characterized by Hindu tradition, The Jimit 
Majd at Dota (1485) x another interesting example, and 
the Yio’ Masjid Champ Gnitbed in 1508) ia large 
mosque resembling the Abmadtbtd examplein general arrange- 
trent but with two gicefal minarets flanking the central door- 
ray of he d which has 13 domes in ita roof as against 15 
1 Ahmadabad. This ne of che Target and fne of Indian 
mosques; certainly one of the more Indian. The Nagina Masjid 
2 Champni ta temal and benutifil monque of the same period. 
The most notable of many Sne tomba in Ahmadabad are those 
of Seyi Usa (460), Sayyid Matra (1484) and Rint Spat 
(tsi andthe tomb of Abinad Ganj Babs at Sarkhej, bogun 
in 1448. The second of chs has arches, but for the most part 
the tombs of Gujarit have domes cared on an arrangement of 
Columns in the Hindu manner. 

With the yent 1536, when Bibar the Mongol king of Kb, 
with the aid of 700 feld-guns, defeated the vast army of the 
Saltan of Delhi on the plain of Panipat, we enter on the Mogul 
cr Maghal period of arckitecture which lasted nominally until 
1761, bat which map more conveniently end for onr purpose 
at the death of Aurangrib in 107. ‘The Masi buildings of 
these to centres orm a more distinctive and homogeneous 
froup than the atcitctare described hitherto, which varied 
Ereni between province and province, and they are more 
familiar to Engh studente—all of whom have at lat heard 

ij Matal, The term “Mogul as applied to architecture 
Tas ics drawbacks, but the fact zemains chat the buildings erected 
under the Mughal emperors were more definitely Mohammadan 
‘ox Seaceic? in chazater han howe which preceded them and 
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nec to be classified as a separate school. ‘The chief monuments 
ere erected by Akbar (1556-1605) and Shabjahin (1628-58); 
during the reign of Aursngetb (1658-1707) architecture pro- 
gressively declined. 

‘Most ofthe building of this important period are tobe found 
in the north-western part of India, especially at Delhi, Agra, 
Lahore, Fatehpar-Sir and Allahabad, with an isolated group 
at Bijapur. Babur established his capital at Agra, but his stormy 
eign only lasted foue years, and only two of his numerous 
Buildings remain: che mosques at Päntpat and at Sambal in 
Rohiltand. His son Humayon ruled from 1530 to 1549 and 
again from 1555 til is death in 1556, the intervening period 
being occupied by the reign of an Afghan usurper, Sher Shi. 
OF buildings erected between 1526 and 1556, the best known 
are in Delhi, They include the Jamali Masjid (1528-36); the 
mosque of Isi Khan (1547); and his richly decorated tomb 
Adjoining with ‘Kos? grouped round the central dome, al 
together bold combination of Hindu and Saracenic elementi, 
‘Then there is the walled ‘ixth city? of Delhi known at the 
Purias Kila in which tends the splendid mougae of Sher Shah, 
a lever blending of richness and refinement. At Fathibid, 
in the Hi diti of the Punjeb, i a mosque (c. 1540) of 
massie proportions, well designed and decorated with tiles 
in Penian fashion. Sher Shäh's tomb stands on a high platform 
or podium of masonry in the middle of a lake at Sahasram in 
the Shahabid distict of Bengal. At the corners of this podiam 
aze litle domed kiosks, while cwo tiers of still smaller kiosks are 
grouped round the great octagon beneath the dome, “This ie a 
Pietaresque and delightful group, thoroughly Indo-Muslim, 

One of the first monuments erected during Akbars reign was 
the romb of his father Humäyan at Delhi, built in 1565-9 by 
Hlumiyan’s widow who was afterwards buried there. Te is sur- 
rounded by formal garden which ell retains its original Ixy- 
tet though many of the trees have vanished. The base of the 
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tomb consists af a huge podiam of rd sandatone 22 fet high, 
with arches ornamented with white marble. From this noble 
foundation xises the tomb itself, 156 feet square and 125 feet 
Bigh to the top of the dome. But though the building forms a 
quaze on plan, in fiet it consists of a central domed octagon 
buttressed by four octagonal towers. The facing material is 
ced sandstone, picked ont with white marble, and the dome 
is faced with white marble. In shape the dome is slightly bul- 
bows, thu introducing into India for the first time a feature 
characteristie of Inte work in Persia and Turkestan, and in 
construction it is double, another innovation. Tts summit is 
Crowned with the Arab fal, not the Hindu alasba, and in- 
ded iti decidedly "Saracenic” design. The exterior of the 
building has Persian arches and severely fat surfaces, relieved 
only by the brilliant marble inl; and the Mod on the angle 
towers are the sole legacy frorn Hinda tradition. Everything 
here suggests the experienced hand ofa Malim architect from 
Pensia, oz more probably from Samarkand, where the Tartar 
or Mughal princes had developed tomb-building to a fine art. 
TE is generally considered that this splendid monument was the 
prototype of the Taj Mahal. Other tomba in Delhi of Akbar's 
ign were erected in memory of Adham Khin and Atgih 
Khin (1968), two deadly rivals; and at Gwalior is the large and 
very fne tomb af Muhammad Ghau, Ie is an Indo-Maslim 
hybrid, with Hindu kiosks at the angles of its podium. 

“Aibar resided in several cities: among them Allihtbid, 
Lahore, where he held his court from 1585 to 1998, snd Agra, 
Where he remained from that date until he died in 1605 
Agra he began building the famous fort in 1566, and within it 
he ln out the first part of the palace, which was continued by 
his succesors and has since been so much altered that the various 
stages of extension re ficut to trace. The courtyard of de 
Jebingis Mahal, probably Akbar wosk in spite of its name, is 
an Indian design with square pilars and bracket-capitals, richiy 
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carved and rows of small arches constructed in Hinda fashion 
‘without vousiirs. Other parts of Akbar's palace are slightly 
‘mote Penism in style, ‘The hall of the palace at Alihibid 
| (583), with its boldly projecting veranda roof supported on 

rows of Hindu pillar, isa definitely Indian design, with hardly 
a single Saraceni feature in it 
iat the chief centre o£ Akburs building activity isthe city 
of Fatchpur-Sibet, twenty-three miles from Agr, which he 
founded în 1569 and was the seat of his court und 1584 oF 
1585. Te was systematically aid out by him, has hardly been 
altered since, and is now deserted. It originally had a circum- 
ference of nearly seven miles, with walls on three sides pierced 
by nine gateways and a very large artificial Ike on the fourth 
side. The Jami' Masjid of the city has a quadrangle 433 feet 
| by 366 fect, surrounded by cloister, with avast numberof small, 
| domed cell, one behind exch bay of the cloister, which accom- 
‘modated the Muslim teachers and their papi, or this mosque 
served as the university of Fatehpur, The Mecca Madu with 
its three domes, its rows of pillars supporting the roof, and ite 
lofty central propylon, follows an Indo-Muslim type we have 
met before, Two tombs stand in the quadrangle on the north 
side; there is a central gateway in the east colonnades and in the 
middle of the south side the magnificent Baland Darwiza 
Chigh gateway’), 130 fect wide, 88 feet deep and 134 feet high. 
Bail to commemorate Akbsr' conqueri iti universally recog- 
nized a one of his greatest buildings. "Though its huge recessed 
and vaulted portal, with a wide rectangular frame of fat orma- 
ment, is essentially Persian in character, the kiosks on jts roof 
give it an Indian favour. ‘The palace of Fstehpor-Sikt con- 
tains a numberof remarkable buildings, including Akbar’s ofice 
or Diwin-i-'Am, à Hindu design with s projecting veranda 
roof over a colonnade; and the wonderful Hall of Private 
Audience (Dīwān-i-Khäi), a masterpiece of planning, construe- 
tion, and ornament, all of a distinctly Indian character, The 
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‘ity aluo contains two large houses of notable and unusual form, 
the palaces of Raja Birbal and of Jod 

bars maseleum (- 1593163) sat Siandara near Agra, 
I ia a colonat structure standing on an enormous arcaded 
Podium go feet high and 20 fee square, The maudleum 
proper is rather more than 150 feet square and several stories 
Bigh, with stepped prall of marble pierced with delicate ellie 
wo The soo of is sroctore ft, wih a small Hout st 
‘each corner, and it seem probable, ifa0 certain tut a cene 
Some war originally intended to complete the group. Fergur- 
oni jose i suggeing that this emariable Indo- Muslim 
design mas inspired bythe Buddhire Hinds oibira, bot others 
have advanced the theory that its origin îe to be found în the 
Kimer temples of Cambodia 

Abr vo followed by Jeingr (1605-28), who lived mainly 
a Labor, where he cad oot the charming Moti Masjid 
Ces Manque) and a conideale amount of extension to the 
Jehce in he fort. Jing eve more than Albar, vara lover 
5f garden, some of them id out in patte Ie Pern 
carpet. He built “paradies” at Udaipur, Srinagar, nd Patehpur- 
Siket; but the chief examples were the Shak-Dirs or ‘Garden 
of Deigh! near Lahore, rounding ls own matleum, and 
She garden of the tomb of l'ümidu-dnih st Ara. Tis ast 
monument (1621-8) is noteworthy less for its general design 
‘han far ita decoration, the exterior being covered with an inlay 
of pietra dura, a fashion which map have been imported and 
heredis became popular 

“The segn of Shabjaban (1628-58) was the golden age of 
Magal architecture in India and produced s series of noble 
Tolling. y far the mort magaifcen of all these was the 
celebrated Taj Mahal at Agra (1631-53), erected at a cost 
estimated as q4 milions sterling Èn modern currency in memory 
of hin favourite queen, Mametz i-Malal (he elect of the 

Reine oy wh. 
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Muslim Architecture in India. ES 
palace), after whom itis named, The frequently quoted state- 
rent that the architect was an Italian has been denied by some. 
historians. Tt is not incredible, though insufficiently docu- 
mented, and may be a legend invented by thote who consider 

he design of the building so marvellous that they wih to find 
S non Hindu authorship for it. Admittedly it is the greatest 
Sork of the Mughals, but it is a natural growth from the tomb 
Of Humäyün and to a lest extent from certain others. Bot it it 
far superior to any of them in the dignity of its grouping and 
disposition, in the masterly contrast between the central dome 
land the slender minarets, in the chaste refinement and pains- 
taking craftsmanship ofits details, and above all in the splendour 
fita materials. The design is more Persian and less Indian than 
any building we have encountered hitherto, yet nothing quite 
Tike it je to be found in Persia, The mausoleum itself closely 
resembles the tomb of Humayan, being a square (of 186 feet) 
‘with canted angles rather than an octagon. "The square is com- 
posed of a high central block, octagonal within, buttressed at 
Each angle by projections, with a great Persian portal between 
tach pair, The slightly bulbous dome rises from a circular 
rum. ATI the arches are of Persian type. On each angle of the 
substructure stands a small domed kiosk, “The beautiful central 
Chamber in restfully lie through marble trellis-work in the win= 
"low openings, ta bresk the glare of the sun. ‘The mausoleam 
ands on a terrace 22 fect high and 313 feet quare with a 
Cylindrical minaret, divided into stages by galleries, at cach angle. 
The whole of these buildings are in dazzling white marble and 
Marge parts of them are inlaid with coloured marbles and precious 
stones in delicate Persian patterns. The group is surrounded by 
lovely formal garden, with avenues of eypresss and long lily- 
ponds leading up the mausoleum, and the river which bounds the 
Farden on the north provides marvellous reflections, The Taj 
Mahal it one of the great buildings of the world, and has inspired 
every serious crite who har seen it to express his admiration. 
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(nly second in importance to the Ti e Shi odi 
the pace at Agra, carried out between 1638 and 1653, and în- 
Ssdog ce Divini Aus ie Divin iRla, and the Mott 
Masjid. “Tn thene various building, though md sandstone it 
ssedosame extent white marble with coloured nly ithe pres 
‘ling material. Opulet elegance perades the while heme, 
and the effect isa satisfactory bicading ofTndo- Marlin elementa 
Some writers indeed profes vo rate the Mott Masjid higher tha 
the TH, Shahjshin alo Iid out charming gardens ar Delhi 
and Lahore, and in the iter city che monque of Warte Khin 
(6s) wes uitio a sio. Ici he chef toque of the tommy 
Denia gcc character nd fed dete with coloured 
nd gised is. Av Ajairare ome bentifal marble pavilion 
onthe embankment ofthe ak, also dae to Shajahan: 

"His work se Delli, toomas considerable, Te included the walle 
of the prenent mative town: the “seventh ciry” of Delhi, called 
afer him Shibjalnabi, and bu bvtwera 1638 and 1638 
Tes foe wall and ge hare been wel preserved, as have his 
Fort md the palace within ft. Bounded on. one side by the 
Ziver thi vant complex af baildings, covering an area over 1,000 
yardi by Goo yards it admirably Ixiå out în an ordered sequence 
Sero tmc ser rom mita eccupson i che 
‘simapinatv period bere Lord Caron came en the scenes 
‘Asin the other Mughal palaces described the two chief buildings 
ire the Diis Arm and che Divina, and here they ate 
of rest beauty, rich decorated with marble inlay and Indos 
Tusim în character, 

Shion slo oi in 164-58 the huge Jami" Masjid near 
the For at Delhi, with a quadrangle 325 fežt square and two 
ne cylindrical minareta, Jus ouutanding feature îe ia com- 
sanding positon, fr fe placed on a high podium, a most 
masua] arrangement for a Muhammadan mosque, Whereat 
the domes, tha minarets, ad certain other parts of the building 
Are Persian, the general edet is hybrid, andthe angle prions 
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are definitely Indian, Marble i wed here too, but in combina- 
tion with red sandstone. 

Ac Bijipor, which was the capital ofan independent kingdom 
from 1489 until it was taken by Aorangrib in 1686, there war. 
a flourishing school throughout the Mughal period, character- 
feed by many distinctive features of design. ‘These included the 
tse of purely ornamental minarets—the call to prayer being 
‘chanted by the muezzin from 3 small platform esewhere—zich 
omice, and ingenious dome-construction in which penden- 
tives were employed. Ferguson writes of the architecture of 
[Bijgpur in terms ofthe highest eulogy. Cousens, whose survey 
of the buildings of Bijapur provides a mine of informatic 
that ‘chere ie abundant evidence to show that frst 
‘tects were induced to come south from Northern India’ to 
Bijspor, while there are traces of Hinda tradition in some of 
the buildings, proving thatthe Hindu eraftsmen retained some. 
of their individuality. Bijäpur at the height of its prosperity, 
ariy in the seventeenth century, is said to have contained nearly 
2 million inhabitants and some 1,600 mosques; but during the 
Maritha supremacy in the eighteenth century it fell into ain 
and ite buildings were freely plundered for stone and other 
material. "They wore then smothered in jungle up to 1883, 
when Bijapur became a British head-quarters, and they have 
ince been cleared and partly restored. 

Lack of space forbids more than a mention of the chief 
examples, The large but incomplete Jimi’ Masjid, commenced 
about 1576; is one of the inert mosques in Indi, severely plain 
buttelieved by delicate laireooies (pierced windows) In front of 
the mibrabin large dome of unusual construction, the external 
appearance of which would be improved by the addition of a 
Gram. ‘The ret of the Mecca liane covered with a number of 
small stone domes supported on piers and arches but concealed 
externally by a flat terrace roof. The gorgeous gilt and coloured 

is of later date (1636). The numerous halls, pavilions, 
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and mosques in the Citadel include she graceful Mihtar Mahal 
(e 162), à sl mosque with a striking gate-tower, sid by 
Ferguson to bo 'eqa if not super to anything in Cairo, 
‘he Se Mana, a amall palace ofmany stories; the Gegen Mahal 
(E 1561), an assembly ball with a noble archways and the Jala- 
mandir, a dsinty water-pavilion. Elsewhere in the city are two 
Jure ted monument: the tomb of Ibrahim TT and hi 
family (1626-33), commonly called the “Ibrahim Rauza, and 
‘he mais (Gol Gum) of Mohammad, his sector, 

was finished in 1659. The former is chiefiy notable for 
its rich decoration, the latter for the remarkable and daring 
construction of its enormous dome, wbich is explained at some 
Peng by Ferguson. 

"Shakjdto, who private life was Jess creditable than hit 
sschitectre, wa depored in 1658 by Aurangat, Ha ind on. 
‘The bling of Atranguibs reign ae inferior in al respect 
to those of shajehin. Among them may be mentioned the 
Mort Masjid at Delhi (1659) with dali marble decoration; 
and the Badisht mosque at Lahore (1674), which i almost a 
copy ofthe Jimi" Masjid se Delhi, though inferior to it insevenal 
rerptet, From that dere omwazds Molim architecture in 
India declined, but never died. "The superb standard set by the 
Taj was imitated în buildings of all kinds—mosques and tombs, 
place end homes il the British nally introduced Tado- 
Maslin rübyataton, sad hotel, "Thos the wellknown 
buildings erected by ‘ipa Sultin at Serngepatam in the 
cightznh entry are Mislim architecture oft or, tough in 
its most Indian form, but they are decadent in their elegance. 

“Undoubtedly the long occupation of the chief Muslim cities 
of India by Britih army oficeri with little sympathy for his- 
torical architecture led to clamey and sometimes barbarous 
{ueatment of eran bling such a thse royal palaces which 
ay inside forts. But things have seal improved for many 

* Rago ep di ri pp 757. 
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years, and under the enlightened administration af Lord Cur- 
Jon the care of ancient monuments received really serious atten- 
tion, Tt seems that historical buildings in India may now be 
Tegarded ax sacrosanct, bat neither the official mind nor the 
| intelligenti in India appears to have any clar idea a» to che 
| Proper relation between traditional architecture and modern. 

heeds in that country. Was it really desirable, as Havell vo 
fiercely contended, that the New Delhi should be designed on. 
old Hindu Jines, with its secretarial ofices and its sanitary con- 
‘Yeniences hidden behind imitation temple façades? Ts the style 
‘ofthe Ti Mahal, erected by an enormously rich emperor three 
Centuries ago, suitable in any way to the severely economical 
requirements of modern commerce and industry? 
dita recent London exhibition of Indian architect! designs 
dt vas evident that the Indian architect of to-day is producing 
schemes and erecting buildings in every shade of fhion from 
the archaic Hindu temple style to the lites fd in reinforced 
Concrete and stainless steel, while the outstanding design ia the 
‘hibition for a mosque st Bhopal, with a charming Curene 
minaret and admirable traditional detail—bore a Muslim signa- 
tare and an office-address in Baker Street, London, Tt wil be 
interesting to see how India will regard her architectural legacy 
the next generation: whether she will continue and revive 
the Indo- Muslim seyle of the Moguls; whether she will follow 
à modified European fashion, with domes and minazets added 
here and there; or whether she will evle some new formula, 
not necessarily based on any European precedent, to meet the 
changed economic conditions and social habit of the day. 
Masrix S, Baicose 

















HINDUISM 
The Spiris yf Hinduism 

Hostory i not a mere sequence of evente bat is the activity 
of the Idea or Spirie straggling to be born, endeavouring to 
realize itl throsgh events, Te Idea, however, is never and. 
cannot ever be perfectly realized. Goethe in hit Conoerttis 
tells as chat “no organism corresponde completely tothe Idea 
thats at ics rooe: behind every one the higher Ideas hidden. 
“That ie the God we all seek afier and hope to find, but we can 
‘oniy fesl him, we cannot see him.” TF we look at the various and 
sometimes conflicting creeds we may wonder whether Hindu- 
im i ot jut a name which cover x multitude of different 
fiis, but when we tum our attention to the spirital lis 
devotion, and endeavour which behind che reed we realize 
tke unity, the indefinable telf identity, which, however, 1s By no 
means satie or sbuolute, Throughout the ‘history of Hinda 
civilization there has been a certain inspiring ideal, a certain 
s power, a certain way of looking at life which cannot be 
identifed with any stage or croasection of the proces. The 
Whole movement and Efe of the institation, ies entire history, 
it necesary to dicloe to ua this idea and îe cannot therefore 
e exprewed in a simple formula, Tt requires centuries for 
idean to utter themselves, and at any stage the inatitution has 
always an element that i yer to'be expres. No idea i fally 

expressed at any one point of its historical unfolding. 

‘What is this Idea of Hindaism, this continaons element that 
rans through all ftom the earliest to the Jateng, from the lowest 
to the highest age, thin fundamental spit which îs more 
filly and rckly expel inthe higher hough ee preset in 
the very lowest? Life is presen in every stage cf a plants 
grob and tis div the me life though it ie more fully 
xprsed in the developed tee than in che fst posh of the 























Hindi a 
tender blade. In the Hindu religion there must be a common 
Siment that maksa every stage ad every movement a ep. 
Simofthe eligi, ‘The diferent phe ond sage bave proper 
ct and seg oy i i ra thi commen clement 
Shee Wich the petepiom o the unity which Tan! through 
Crorand flare up telong scent toads theideal, he whale 
‘Seeman of Hadi li eens pepsin. Te 
its oneal pi tha any account of Hindi would as 
to expen the sp hati intone ier e foh, 
"ipit at ve need to develop more adequately and richly 
(Bafana a bertar ge and civilization ean bo achieved: 





Historical Outline 

'Therpirit is not a dead abstraction but aliving force. Becsuse 
it is active and dynamic the Hindu civilization has endured so 
Jong and proved so capable of adaptation to the growing com- 
plexity oflife. The great river of Hindu life, usually serene but 
not without its rapids, reaches back so far that only a long view 
can do justice to its nature. From prehistoric times influences 
ave been at work moulding the faith, Asa result ofthe excava~ 
tions in Harapps and Mohenjodiro we have evidence of the 
presence in India ofa highly developed culture that must have 
had a long antecedent history on the soil of Tadia, taking us back 
toan age that can only be dimly surmised”.? Tn age and achieve- 
ment the Indus-valley civilization is comparable to that of 
Egypt or Sumeria, 'The noteworthy feature of this civiliza- 
tion isis continuity, not as a political power but as a cultural 
inluence? The religion of the Indut people i» hardly die- 














1 Si Jo Manis, MebejesDir and the Lae Giza (1951) 
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* Beso Cle writs “nda ana Egypt and abyionia by the 
ted iene wih a orgy dividi nd independent eiznon 
Ser ovs tech he per of the rot. And pini it deri road 
in the Ind Apu i lus ended it sandy special Tan, 





as Hinduism 
tinguishable, according to Sir John Marshall, from ‘that aspect 
‘of Hinduism which is bound ap with animism and the cults of 
Siva and the Mother Geddes "These latter do not seem to 
be indigenous to the Vedie religion. In the Kulalitamnaya or 
Kubjikämala Tantra there is a vee which reada: “Go forth to 
India and assert your authority in the whole country. I will 
mot get to you until yon establish yourself there.” Though the 
Sakti cult wa later accepted by the Velle people, thi original 
opposition to it is not altogether suppressed.. To the sacrifice 
of Daksa, all the Vedie deities are said to be invited except Siva, 
who soon gained authority as the successor of the Vedic Rudra. 
Even so iate as the Bhägavata Puräna the opposition to Śiva- 
wonhip îs present. “Thore who wonhip Siva and those who 
fallow them are the opponents of holy seriptares and may be 
sanked with pthandins Ler the feeble-minded who, with matted 
Jocks, ashes, and bones, have let their purity, be initiated into 
the worship of Siva in which wine and brewage are regarded 
m 

Te ia a matter for conjecture whether the Indus people had 
any relation to the Dravidiana, who, according to Riley are “the 
estes inhabitant of India of whom we have any knovledge' 
Nor can we sty whether the Dravidians were natives of the soil 
or came from outside. Besides the Aryans and the Dravidians 
there were alo a flat-nosed,blackskinned people who are com- 
‘monly known a dar or slaves, The religion, in the fist literary 
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ecards that have come down tous, is chat of the Aryans, though 
ie was ach influenced by the Indus people, the Dravidians, 
and the aborigines. ‘The simple hymns of the Rig Tida reveal 
to ut an age when Pan was still alive, when the trees in the 
forest could speak and the waters of the river could sing and 
man could listen and understand. The spells and the charms 
to be fonnd in the tenth book of the Rig-Féda and the whole of 
the dsharoa-Féda suggest a type of religious practice based on 
dear and associated with the spirits of the dark, A religions 
synthesis of the diferent views and practices on the base of 
moniti ideal inset forth in the early Upasirhadr. Soon 
tfre, Hellenistic cultar springing from a union of Greek with 
Persian and Bactrian influence dominated north-western Tndia. 
Succemive descents of Muslim conquerors from about A.. 1000 
afiected Hindu life and thought, The Parsee fugitives who were 
‘expelled from Pera by Muslim invaders founda welcome shelter 
im Indis St Thomas brought the Chistian faith from Syria 
‘to south India and for over a thousand years this remained the 
oniy Christian centre of influenco. In the sixteenth century 
St. Prancis Xavier introduced Latin Christianity. The modera 
Christian missionary movement started over «century ago. The 
cultural invasion of the West haa been vigorous, thanks to its 
political superiority and industrial eficiency. 

Jainism, Buddhism, and Sikhism are creations of the Indian 
mind and represent reform movements from within the fold of 
Hinduism pat forth to meet the special demands of the varione 
sages of the Hindu faith. Zoroastrianism, Islam, and Chris- 
tianity have been to long in the country that they have become 
native to the sll and are deeply induenced by the atmosphere 
of Hinduism, 

Tndia was a thorough ‘melting por long before the term was 
invented for America. In spite of attacks, Hellenic, Muslim, 
and European among others, Hindu culture has maintained 
its tradition unbroken to the preent day fom the fourth 
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lesion s. The ital ie cfe indes e ha rne 
tine ht not precy the mane proportion orientation s 
that of ether de Indus poops the Vedie Aryans or even the 
‘great teachers, Sambara and RamAnuja. Its changes in empha- 
S etec: individas] temperament scl condition andthe 
hanging inteleerusienvisonment, but the same persistent idea 
Tapia m dire form. Hindui grom ia the proper 
aante ofthe word, not by aceretion, bat like an organism, Bader- 
fring fom time to tme wanformation aa a whole.” Tt hat 
Eina michin e meck of iu eul pomeiomn, Te has can side 
d ded ad ota ha td ueamrer wich t made is 
tri Te took wht old whence cold dhosgh i adhered 
DS oig ion, ‘The more changes Che more it remains 
the same thing. The hitery of Hinton i chequered by 
engi rested wonder ictorien by opportankies mied 
len, New uth hus ben dened so perecred cee 
onc. "The unis of ia body rend a the cor of cens 
Sf etn and abour nov sad en cane neat being shattered 
y eieding ad nomcn Yi ihe religion fuí is nor 
dieto Tes alive and vigrou nd lat wild ataca 
ffom wihin and without, Teter tobe poncned of unlimited 
Toros o rera. Te litur ayy te sbonding enr 
Bier old done be evidence oi spiritual genian, 

















Universality 

Tn its great days Hinduism was inspired to carry it idea across 
‘the frontiers of Indis and impose it on the civilized world. Tts 
memory has become a part of the Asiatic consciousness, ting- 
ing its outlook on life. "To-day it it a vital element in world 
thought and offers the necessary corrective to the predominantly 
zationalistic pragmatism ofthe West. It has therefore universal 
value. 

"The vision of Indi, like that of Greece, is Indian only in the 
sense that it was formulated by minds belonging tothe Indian 
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sil, The value of that vision does not reside in any tribal or 
provincial characteristics, but in those elements of universality 
which appeal to the whole world, What can be recognized as 
peculiarly Indian is not the universal trath which is present in 
ft but the elements af weakness and prejudice, which even some 
of the greatest of Indians have in common with their weaker 
brethren. 

Religion as Experience 

Hinduism represents a development from the beliefs and 
practices of the Indus-valley civilization to the complex of 
changing aspirations and habits, speculations and forme which 
faze in vogue to-day. There are, however, certain governing 
conceptions, controlling ideas, desp dynamic links which bind 
together the diferent stages and movements, The unity of 
Hinduism ie not one of unchanging cred or a fixed deposit 
of doctrine, but is the unity of a continuously changing life. In 
this essay we can only deal with the general drift of the current 
of Hinda religion asa whole, not with the many confasing eroas 
currents and sects. 

Religion for the Hindu is experience or attitude of mind. 
Tr is not an idea but a power, not an intellectual proposition 
but a life conviction, Religion is conscioumess of ultimate 
realty, nota theory about God. ‘The religious genius is not 
a pedant or a pandit, not a sophist or a dialectician, but a 
Prophet, a sage, or a ribi who embodies in himself the spiritual 
vision, When the soul goes inward into itself ie draw near its 
own divine root and becomes pervaded by the radiance of 
another nature, The aim ofall religion is the practical realiza- 
tion of the highest truth. It ie intuition of reality (ral- 
mänubbava), insight into truth (Jrabmadarfana), contact with 
the supreme (bradmasamspara), direct apprehension of reality 
(Grabmaratrbatkara), 

Tn emphasizing the experientis 














as distinct from the dogmatic 


ta Hinduism 

or credal character of religion, Hinduism seems to be more 
adequate than other religions to the history of religion as well 
4 to the contemporary religious situation. Buddhism in its 
original forma did not avow any theistic belief. Confucius, like 
Buddha, discouraged his disciples from occupying their minds 
ith speculations a8out the Divine Being or the Unseen World. 
"There are systema of Hindu thought, like the Samkhya and the 
Parva Mimi, which, in some oftheir characteristic phases, 
cultivate a spirit and attirude to which it would be dificult to 
deny the name of religion, even though they may not accept 
any beliefin God or gods superior to oneself. They adopt other 
methods for achieving salvation from sin and sorrow and do not 
ook to God a the soure of their sving. We cannot deny to 
Spinoza the religious spirit simply because he did not admit 
ty reciprocal communion between the divine and the human 
spirits. We have instances of religious fervour and seriousness 
without a corresponding belief in any being describable as 
God. Again, it is posible for us to believe in God and yet be 
without any religious sense. We may regard the proofs for the 
existence of God as irrefutable and yet may not posess the 
feelings and artitude associated with religion. Religion is not 
s much a matter of theoretical knowledge as of life and prac- 
tice, When Kane attacked the traditional proof of God's 
existence, and asserted at the same time his faith in God as a 
pottlate of moral conscious he brought out the essentially 
fon-theoretcal character of life in God. Te fllows that the 
tality of God is not based on abstract arguments or scholastic 
proofs, but is derived from the specifically religious experience 
which slone gives peculiar significance to the word ‘God’. Man 
becomes aware of God through experience. Rational argu- 
ments establish religions frith only when they are interpreted 
in ee light ofthat religious experience. ‘The arguments do not 
reveal God to us but are helpful in removing obstacles to the 
acceptance by ouz minds of a revelation mediated by that 














Hinduism 265 
capacity for the apprehension of the Divine which it a normal 
aur of oor humanity! Those who have developed his 
‘centre through which all the thread of rhe valves are draw 
te the religious perius The high vision of those who have 
penetrated into tke depts of being their sae ofthe Divine 
inal thes exaltation cf feding and enrichment of personaly, 
ave been the woare fall he noit work in the world, From 
Moves co Tab, fom Jes and Pad cm to Angutne, Lather, 
and Wesley, from Socrates and Plato to Plotinas and Philo, 
‘fom Zoreaster to Buddha, fom Confacis to Mahomet, the 
men who initiated new crest of life, the crestive penionali. 
tien, aze those who have known God by acquaintance and not 
by hese. 

Ther 

What is Gn is the religions experince isl though its 
cexprenions change if they ae to be relevant to the growing 
content of knowledge. ‘The experiance is wha je felt by the 
Individual in his deepest being, what is seen by him (iid) or 
heard (rati) and shis ia valid fr all ime. The Veda îs seen or 
heard, not made by its human mutkaa. Teis spiritas! discovery, 
ot creation. “The way to wisdom is not throngh intellectual 
Setivity.. From the beginning, Tadia believed in tbe superiority 
of intuition or the method of direct perception of the sper- 
sensible to intellectual zessoning. The Vedic ribis ‘were the 
frst who ever barie into that alleat sex” of ultimate being and 
their utterances about what they aw and heard there are found 
registered in the das. Natari they atesibute the author 
Ship of the Hadas to a saperior spit. 

Modern poycholgy admis thatthe higher achievements of 
men depend in the last analysis on processes that are beyond- 
and esperan he nic of he norm coascionsmest. Socrates 
Spes ofthe akut? which ac as che censor on and pal 

—— Tõcimn (1930) p.36. 
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through him. Plato regards inspiration as an act of a goddess, 
Ideas are showered on Philo from above, though heis obliviousof 
everything around him. George Eliot tells us that she wrote her 
bert work in a kind of frenzy almost without knowing what the 
was writing. According to Emerson, all poetry is Srst written 
in the heavens, Te i conceived by a self deeper than appears in 
normal fe. "The prophet, when he begins his message “Ths 
saith the Lord ia giving utterance to his consciousness that the 
message ia not his owm, that it comes from a wider and deeper 
level offe and from a source outside his limited elf. Since we 
cannot compel these exceptional moments to occur, all insp 
tion has something of revelation n it, Instead of consideri 
creative work to be due to processes which take place uni 
‘ingly, a some new psychologists imagine! the Hindu thinker 
firm chat the creative deeds, the inspiration of the poets, the 
vision ofthe arts, snd the genius of the man of science are in 
realty the utterance of the Eternal through man. Tn those r 
momens man is in touch with a wider world and is swayed by 
an ovemoul that is above his own. The acers feel that their 
experiences are uamediated direct disclosures from the wholly 
other and regard them as supernatural, as not discovered by 
man's own activity (akartrila, apaurusheya). They feel thatthey 
come to thems from God, though even God is said to be nor thei 
suthor but thei formulator, Ta the last analysis the Jódar are 
without any personal author.” Since they are not due to personal 
activity they are not subject to unlimited revision and restate- 
ment but possess in a sense the character of finality (siyasa). 
While scientifc knowledge soon becomes obsolete, intuitive 
wisdom has a permanent value, Inspired poetry and religious 
scriptures have certain timelesnes or wniverliey which 
intellectual works do not share, While Aristotle biology is 
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no longer tras, the drama of Boipdes is il bess. While 
Vaileikika somiem is obsolete, Kilidia’s Season i unser 
passed in iet own ine. 

"Thare is a commanity nd cootiity of ife between man in 
bis deepest elf and Gad. Ia ethial creativity and religions 
cape man dam di ens or mber the sonses oF 
power is expressing itself through him. In Tennyton's 
figure the dices reopened andthe great ocean of power Aom 
Jn, Ie is the spirit in man that îe responding to the sf 
anivese, the deep caing unto the deep. 

"The Kidar aze more a record than an interpretation of reli- 
jous experience. While their suthorty ie eal, that of the 
aprenon and the interpretations of the religions experience 
is by no means Saal The latter are said to be merit ot the 
remembered tetinonics of grt souls. There interpretation 
are bound to change if they are to be scent to he growing 
content of knowledge. Fact alone stand frm, judgements 
waver and change: Pacts can be expressed in the delet ofthe 
age. The relation between the vion and is expresion, the 
fict and ier interpretation, è very close. Tt în more lie the 
body and thesia than the body and fa clothes When the 
Sidon to be reinterpreted, whats needed i nora mere verbal 
lange but 4 readaptaton to new habits of mind. We lare 
evidence to show that the Jed meant slightly diferent things 
do succede generations of believer. On the fundamental, 
metaphysical, and religions issues the diferent commentators, 
Samara, Rinsnaja and Madhr,ofe diferent interpretations 
To ascribe Sadly toa spiral movement isto bring it to + 
standstill, To stand el sto fill back. Theres not and there 
cannot be anp finality i interpretation. 

Authority, Lagi, and Life 

Insight into rainy which isthe goal of the reliicus queri 

cared by intellecral and moral dicipline. ‘Three sages arc 
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generally distinguished, a tradition which we have to leam 
(Gravana), an intellectual training through which we have to 
pass (manane), and an ethical discipline we have to undergo 
(wiidbiyacane)* 

"To begin with, we are all Ieamers, We take our views on 
the authority of a tradition which we have done nothing to 
create but which we have only to accept in the firat instance, 
In every department, art or morality, science of social life, we 
are taught the fest principles and sre not encouraged to cxer- 
cise our private judgement. Religion is not an exception to 
this rule, Religious scriptures are said to have a right to our 
acceptance, 

The second step is logical reflection or manana. To under- 
stand the sacred tradition we should use our intelligence. 
“Verily, mhen the sages or rishi were passing away, men in- 
quired of the gods, “who shall be our zishi?” They gave them 
the science of reasoning for constructing the sense of the 
hymns? Criticism helpe the discovery of troth and, if it 
destroys anything, it is only illusions that are bred by piety that 
sre destroyed by it. Sruti and $nrisi experience and inter- 
pretation, scripture and logic are the two wings given to the 
human soul to zeach the trath. While the Hindu view permits 
Tas to criticize the tradition we should do so only from within. 
Tr can be remoulded and improved only by those who accept 
it and wse it in their lives, Our great reformers, our eminently 
original thinkers like Sambara and Rāmānwja, are rebels against 
tradition; but their convictions, as they themselves admit, are 
also revivals of tradition. While the Hindus are hoile to thote 
who revile their tradition and repudiate it altogether and can- 
demn them as avaidika or ndstika, they are hospitable to all 
those who accept the tradition, however critical they may be 
E 

‘The anthortativenes of the Jade does not preclude critical 

" Pineonpranevompab, pt. * Miehiparia, 








Hinduism 267 
examination of matters dealt with in it. The Hindus believe 
that the traths of revelation are justifiable to reason, Our con- 
‘ictions are valuable only when they are the rest of our per- 
tonal eforts to understand. The accepted tradition becomes 
reasoned truth, If che tratha ascertained by inquiry conflict 
with the statements found in the scriptures, the latter mast be 
explained in a way agreeable to truth. No seriptures can com- 
pel us to believe falsehoods. ‘A thousand scriptures verily ean- 
fot convert a jar into a cloth.” We have much in the Jidat 
‘hich isa product not of man’s highest wisdom but of his way- 
ward fancy. Ifwe remember that revelation precedes its record, 
ore wil sedia chat the Jede may not be an accurate embodi- 
reat of the former. Te has ia jt à good deal of inference and 
interpretation mired up with intuition and experience. Insis- 
‘ence on Vedic authority isnot an encouragement of eredulity| 
fran enslaving subjection to scriptural texts. Tt does not jastify 
the conditions under which degrading religious despotisme grew 
ap later, 

"The Vedic testimony, the logical truth, must become for ut 
‘he present fact, We must recapture something of that energy 
of soul of which the Fédar are the creation by letting the 
‘thoughts and emotions of that still Hiring part vibrate in our 
apis, By wididbyisens or contemplative meditation, ethics 
discipline, the truth is built into the substance of our life, What 
we accept on authority and test by logie is now proved by its 
power to sustain a definite and unique type of life of supreme 
value, Thought completes itself in life and we thrill again 
with the creative experience of the fist days of the founder 
Of the religion. 

Got 
J£ religion is experience, what is it that we experience? What 


ia the nature of reality? Tn our knowledge of God, contact with 
the ultimate reality through religious experience plays the same 


EI Hindvism. 
part which contact with nature through sense perception plays 
{in our knowledge of nature. In both we hare a sense of the 
other, the trane-sbjective, which controls our apprehension. 
Te is so utterly given to ws and not made by ws, We build the 
concepe of realty from the data of religious experience, even as 
‘we build the order of nature from the immediate data of sense, 
‘In the Jong and diversified history of man's quest for reality 
represented by Hindu, the object which haunts che human 
soul ara presence at once all-embracing and infinite is envisaged 
in many diferent ways, ‘The Hindus are mid to adopt poly- 

theism, monotheism, and panthelsm aswell s belief in demon 
ieroo and ancestor. It is emy to find texts in support of each 
cof these views, ‘The cults of Siva and Sakti may have come 
‘dow from the Indus people. Worship of treet animal rivers, 
and other cults associated with fertility ritual may have had 
‘the same origin, while the dark powers of the underworld, who 
ted, may be due to aboriginal aces. 




















the Olympians of the Greek, like the Sky and the Earth, the 
Son nd the Fre, The Hindu religion deala wich these different 
Jines of thought and furs them into a whole by means of itu 
philosophical synthesis. A religion is judged by what it tends 
towards. Those who note the facts and mis the truth are un- 
fair to the Hindu attempt, 

“The reality we experience cannot be flly expreued in terms 
of logic and language. It defes all deception. ‘The seer is 
1 certain ofthe objective reality he apprehends a he is of the 
inadequacy of thought to express it, A God comprehended is no 
God, but an artificial constraction of our minds, Individuality, 
whether human or divine, can only be accepted as given act and 
not described. Tt is not wholly transparent to logie. Tt is in- 
exhaustible by analysis.! Tes inexhauatibility is the proof of 

1 CE, Augornine'a matamment hat if one kome the object of anda belief, 
it camane be God one kamet. 




















Hinduism 269 
objectivity. However far we may carry our og analis, che 
iven object in all its uniqueness i there constituting a imit 
to our analysis, Our thinking ie controlled by something beyond 
imelf which ia perception in physical science and the intuition 
of God in the science af religion. ‘The eternal being of God 
cannot be decribed by categories, An attitude of reticence 

opted regarding the question ofthe nature of the Supreme. 
“Those who know it wll it not; thone who tellit know itnot. The 
Koena Upanishad saya: The eye docs not go thither, nor speech 
nor mind, We do not know, we do not understand low one can 
Seach it, eis deren fom the known, itis ao above the un 
own?! Samara quotes a vede pamage where the teacher tll 
the pupil the seeretof the self by keeping ilentabout it, Verily, I 
tell yom, but you understand not, theself is silence’? The deeper 
experienco ina 'wordlen” doctrine. The tos dec 
erful is the man that can speak of him, amd wonderful i alo 
the man that can understand him.” Buddha maintained silence 
aboue the natare of ultimate reality. Silent are he Tathi- 
gatas. O, Biemod onet "The Mädbyamikar doclaro that the 
‘rath ib fee from such descriptions aa dti ti not "both 
and ‘neither’. Nagarjuna saya that Buddha did not give any 
definition of he ultimate reality. ‘Nowhere and to nobody 



























the Banyan tree the papil is old while the tescher is young. The 
explanation of the teacher is silence but the doubts of the pupil 
are dispersed.” ‘This atcieude is truer and nobler than that of 
the theologian, who construct elaborate mansions and show 
‘us round with the si of Gods own erate agents 

‘When, however, attempts are made to give expression to the 
ineffable reality, negative descriptions are employed, ‘The real 
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is the wholly other, the utterly transcendent, the mysterious 
being which awakens in us a sense af awe and wonder, dread 
and desire, Te not ony fascinates us but produces a sense of 
tbatement in us, Whatever is trae of empirical being is denied 
of the Reel, "The Arman can only be described by “no, no”, 
for it cannot be comprehended.” Tt i 
not in space or time; it ia free from causal necessity. Tt is above 
all conceptions and conceptional differentiations. But on thit 
count it not to be confused with non-being? Te is being 
infyng sente than empirical being. The inadequacy 
of intelectul anilyi i the outcome of the incomparable 
‘wealth of intrinsic reality in the supreme being. The eternal 
being is utterly beyond all personal limitation, is beyond all 
forms though the autainer ofall forms, Al religious ystems 
{in which mankind has sought to confine the reality of God are 
nsdequite, Thy make of God ar 
Wille the negative characteristics indicate the transcendent 
‘character of the renl, there is a sense in which the rel ia ao 
immanent, "The very fact that wo are able to apprehend the 
‘eal meant that there is something in us capable of apprehend- 
ing it. The deepest part of our ature responds to the cll of 
the reality. Tn spiritua life the law holds that ony like can know 
like, We can only knov what in akin to ourselves. Above and 
beyond our rational being Jier hidden the ultimate and highest 
pate of oar nature, What the mystics call the ‘basis’ or ‘ground’ 
Df the soul ia not satisfied by the transitory or the temporal, 
by the sensuous or the intellectoal.? Naturally, the power by 
which we acquire the knowledge of God is not logical thought, 
1 Brbabragaba Up iù 9y 36. 
2 See Sumara commen on Chingy Upon vi 
lae Goya dat we ol penen and jenon, inde eae we cn 
rane in eumehert all bat one element ia the bale. Beneath i 
aren nay het whl ote, hoe pont penal to any con 
expt ean yot be grasped in the maminoos eeng by one v 
(evel the deeper c? Rude Otte Tb Lae of e n, E 
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but spirit, for spirit can only be spi 
real is utterly transcendent to the empirical individual, it is 
immanent in the ultimate part of our natare, God's revelation 
and man’s contemplation are two aspects of one and the 
‘experience, The Beyond is the Within. Brahman is Atman. 
He isthe anterydnis, the inner controller, He is not only the 
incommunicable mystery standing for ever in his own perfect 
light, bls, and peace but also is bere in us upholding, sustain- 
{ng unj"Whoever worships God as other than the vel 
hei one and I am another, ows not’* Religion a 
the experience of the human spirit which feels ity 
continuity with the Divine other. A purely immanent deity 
cannot be an object of worship and adoration; a purely trana- 
cendent one does not allow of any worhip or adoration, 

Hindu thinkers are not content with postulating a being un- 
elated to humanity, who is merely the Beyond, w far as the 
empirical world is concerned. From the beginnings of Hindu 
history, attempts 
man. Though it is impe 
fis quite poaible to indicate by means of symbols aspects of t 
though the symbolic description is not  subititute for the 
experience of God. We are helple in this matter and therefore 
are obliged to rubstitute symbols for substances, pictures for 
reali, We adopt « symbolic account when we regard the 
ultimate reality as the highest peron, at the supreme pe 
tonality, as the Father of us all, ready to respond to the needs 
of humanity. ‘The Rig-Feda hat i: "AI this is the person, that 
which is past and that which io future. Tt is the matriz of the 
entire being. The Vaithnava thinkers and the ava Siddhanti 
make of the supreme, the fulfilment of our nature, He is know- 
ledge that will enlighten the ignorans, strength for the weak, 

| Brbad-šranyaha Uanirbad, i 4, 10. 

2 The Supreme eal that whieh ever ia all he wor! (ree dem 
_ pei jam jp 
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mercy for the guilty, patience for the sufferer, comfort for the 
comfordem, Strictly speaking, however, the supreme isnot this 
or that personal form br ia the being that is responsible for all 
that wais andaballbe, Histemple is every world every star that 
spins in the firmament, No element can contain him for he is all 
elements, Your life and mine are enveloped by him, Worship is 
the acknowledgement ofthe magnificence of this mupreme reality. 

We have accounts of the ultimate Reality as both Absolute 
and God, Brahman, and Tévars, Only thove who accept the 
view ofthe Supreme n peronality admit that the unsearchable- 
nett of God cannot be measured by our feeble conceptions. 
"They confon chat there is an orerplu of reality beyond the 
personal concept, ‘To the worshipper, the personal God it the 
highest. No one can worship what is known as imperfect, Even 
the idol of the idolater stands for perfection, though he may 
ton it ade the moment he detect ies imperfection, 

Tes wrong to sme that the Supreme neither he Abiolute 
ot God, T is both the Absolute snd God, ‘The impersonal and 
the personal conceptions are not to be regarded as riyal claimantı 
to the exclusive truth, They are the diferent ways in which the 
single comprehensive pattern reveals itself to the spirit of man, 

je Being is conceived now a the object of philo- 
iy or jndnd, at another u an object of devotion 
or upärena. ‘The conception of ultimate reality and that of a 
personal God are reconciled in religious experience, though the 
reconciliation cannot be easily effected in the region of thought, 
We cannot help thinking of the Supreme under the analogy of 
self-consiousness and yet the Supreme is the absolutely simple, 
unchanging, free, spiritual reality in which the soul finds its 
home its rest, snd completion. 


Hospitality of tbe Hindu Mind 
A religion that is based on the central truth ofa comprehen- 
tive universal spirit cannot support an inflexible dogmatism. Tt 
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slog an anida ef leon not s a masr of polieg or 
tapudincy but ae pongo of spiritual life, Toleration is a 
dry, neta mere concemion. “Tn porruance af thit dury Hin- 
Ghia has accepted within us fold almost all varieties of belief 
td doctsine ad teted them m asthente expres ofthe 
‘pial endestouy however antithetie tey my appe t» 
TE indian yarns that eich of vs should be modes 
nought reais tat we may padupi be tale in oor ve 
nd what other old with equal nergy in not a matter for 
"iden 1 we ble tiat we ure de whole mind of God 
vete enpel to amume tat uy one who disgre with wa 
eng ind ought tobe dlenced. The Hindu hard Ario 
conviction thet à iv held wrongly by many isnot uray 
pure delsion, Tf eny view has etncbed sad potfed human 
Ais over «wide range ot puce, tino, and circumstance, and io 
will ding the nme fie hove who ast n concept, it 
tut embody a seal apprehension of the Supreme Being. For 
Hindu, tiosgh Cod folo o pet arms «td val 
counto forma, He ia not mall and partial, or remote and 
inefable, Heit not merely the God of Tarne or of Chrintendom 
bat the crown and fallimeae of yon and me, of al men and all 
women, o ie nd det, of joy and sorrow, No ostward form 
an wholly contain the inward elity, though every form bringa 
ont an aspect of it, Ta ul religions, fromm the vere to de 
i în contace wih an inviable environment and s 
o espe hi view of e Divino by mesa of inge 
mist ofthe Aibaroa-Hida, who believes that nature 
all of spiris, ia religione to the ertene that he b convinced of 
the Divine presence and interpenetration ia the world and 
atur. The pelythón i trve to the extent thatthe Divine 
o be treated on the analogy of haran, consciousness rather 
than anyother empirici thing. The goda of the Mida resemble 
‘he Supreme no more than shadows resemble the an, but een 
3 do shadows indicate where the van ih, the Vedie deities 


























E Hinduism 
point to the direction in which the Supreme reality is. All 
forms are directing their steps towards the one God, though 
slong diferent paths. ‘The real is one, though itis expressed 
in diferent name, which are determined by climate, history, 
and temperament, If each one fellows his own path with i 
ity and devotion he will surely reach God, Even inadequate 
views help their adherents to adapt themselves more succen- 
filly to their envionment, to order their experiences more 
sacnfctoriy, and act on their environment more creatively, 
Tn the grent erines of life, our differences look petty and un- 
‘All of ws have the same urge towards something of 
permanent worth, the same sense of awe and facination before 
the mpiery that ies beyond and within the cosmos, the same 
pation for love and joy, peace and fortitude. If we judge the 
faving power of truth from its empirical effecte we sce that every 
dorm of worship «nd belief has a strange power which enables 
s to escape from our littleness and become radiant with a 
ple hat is not of this world, which transforms unhappy dens | 




















Ingo beautiful homer and converts men and women of etty 
virtue nd litle knowledge into rafering servants o£ God. A 
trath is God's trath and even a little oft can save us from great — 
troubles, 

Besides, the ruth of religion it, as Trocltsch declared, poly- 
morphic. The light is scattered in many broken lights and there 
in not anywhere any full white ray of divine revelation. Trath 
ín found in all religions, though in different measures, “The 
diferent revelations do not contradict but on many points con- 
firm one another, For the Hindu, religions difer not in their 
bject but in their renderings of its mature. 

"The Hindu attitude to religious reform is based on an under- 
standing of the place of religion in buman life. A man’s religion 
is something integral in his nature. Te is Hike a limb, which 
‘grows from him, grows on him, and grows out of him. If we 
Take it away from him we mutilate his humanity and force it 




















Hinduism a" 
into an unnatural shape, We at all prejudiced in favour of 
that our own. Tn spite of all logie we are inlined to believe 
hat the home into which we are born is the best of all ponile 
homes, that our parents ae not & orans are, and we ounelvs 
are petaps he most reuonsble excu forte extnce of the 
man race on earth. TE stranger are sceptia it i becas 
they do nor know, Thee preodics erve a wefil purpo 
within limits, Mankind would never have progremed to thi 
Migh emate i£ it had not been for thia partiality for out homer 
and parents, our ar and cultore, onr religion and civilization. 
If cach ponhen chis prejudice to the extreme point, competition 

d warfare will reuk, but the principle that each one should 
accept his own tradition an tha eat for him requires to be 
‘opted with doe eae that i i not exaggernted into contempt 
tnd hatred for other tadions. Hinduism admis this principe. 
of hstorieal contis, recogaizs it importance for man's 
Advancement and atthe me time inle on equal treatment. 

opinions en others is 
neither 1o exciting nor o fotfl aa Joining hands in an en- 
esvonr ster a remlt much lrger dum we nov. 

"Desde, truh wil prev and does nor require our propa- 
prn. The fs c£ religous vecher t only to amiet the 
‘oul’ nature movement toward life, The longing for an ideal 
life may be hidden deep, overlaid, distorted, mitonderiteod, 
E expressed, but ie ia there and ie never wholly lacking. Tt i 

aright which he cannot barter away of squander, 
We have to reckon with it and build on jts bain Tt docs not 
ster what conception of God we adopt o long s we keep 
p a perpetual search after truth. The pros Hindu prayers are 
addressed to God as eternal truth to enlighten un to enable 
s to grasp the secret ofthe univene better and better, There 
is no finality in this procen of understanding. "Toleration in 
Hinduism is not equivalent to indiference to trath. Hindaism 
does not sey that truth docs not matter, Tt afirme that all 
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truths are shadows except the last, though all shadows are cast 
by the ight of truth. Te is one dary to pres forward antl 
the highest trath is reached, The Hindu method of religious 
eform or conversion has chia for its aimn. 

Convension is ot aways by means of argument. By the 
vwitmen of peronal example, vital changes are produced in 
thought and life, Religious conviction is the result not the 
se of religions life, Hinduiam deepens the life of pirit 
mong the adherent who belong to it, without affecting i 
form, All the gods included in the Hindu pantheon stand for 
tome apect of the Supreme. Brahma, Vino, and Siva bring 
ut the creative wil, ning ove and fear judgement f the 
Supreme. Each of them to ita worshippers becomes a name of 
the Supreme God, Harivamda, for example, tella ws that Vishnu 
is the Supreme God, taught in the whole range of the Serip- 
‘taron, the Jedar, the Rämäyana, the Puränar, and the Epic 
"The same description is given of Siva, who har Rudra for hi 
Vedie counterpart.’ He becomes the highest God, Saki che 
“Mother Goddess, inher diferent forms reprevent the dynamic 
tide of Godhead. Whatever form of worship is taken up by the 
Hinda faith it is sled Into the highest, "The mltplicyy 
of divinities i traceable historically to the acceptance of pre- 
existing faith in a great religious synthesis where the different 
forms are interpreted as modes, emanations, or aipects of the 
one Supreme, In te act of worship, however, every deity it 
iren the tame metaphysical and moral perfectione, The labels 
fn the bots may vary, but the contents are exactly the same 
‘That iewhy fom the Rip Tide Hindu thought has been charac- 
terized by a distinctive hospitality. As the Bhagavadgitā 
bas its “Howsoever men approach me, so do I welcome then, 
for the pah men take from every side ia mine” Hinduism did 
not shrink from the acceptance of every aspect of God conceived 
bp the mind of man, and, as we shall see, of every form of 

* Airsedim Up v. 












































Hinduism 
devotion devised by hie heart, For what counts i the 
‘of sincerity and devotion and not the conception which is more 
r Jew intellectual. Kierkegaard tays: “IF of two men one prays 
to the true God without sincerity of heart, and the other 
prays to an idol with all the passion of an infinite yearning, it 
Èr the first who really prays to an idol, while the second really 
prays to God." Dominated by such an ideal, Hinduism did not 
Believe in either spiritual mass-production’ or a standardized 
religion for all, 

‘The great wrong, that which we can call the sin of idolatry, 
is to acquicice in anything less than the highest open to us, 
Religion is not so much faith in the highest ay faith in the 

shest one ean reach, At whatever level our understanding 
may be, we must strive to transcend it, We must perpetually 
sive to life up ous eyes to the highest conception of God pore 
sible eration, ‘The greatest gift of life i the 
dream of "To continue to grow is the mark of 
a religious soul, Hinduism is bound not by a creed but by a 
‘quest, not by à common belief but by a common search for 
truth. Every one is a Hindu who strives for truth by study and 
reflection, by purity of life and conduct, by devotion and con= 
secrtion to high ideals, who believes that religion rests not 
fon authority but on experience, 


Perfection 
‘Whatever view of God the Hindu may adopt, he believes that 
the Divine inia man. Every human being, irrespective of caste 
or colour, can attain to the knowledge of this truth and make 
Jis hele life an expression of it. The Divinity in us is to be 
realized in mind and spirit and made a power in life, ‘The 
intellectual apprehension must become embodied in à re- 
generated being. ‘The Divine must mbdue us to its purpose, 
subject the rebellions fesh to a new rhythm, and use the body 
quoted in The Trg Soe of Ze by Usa sip) p.t 







































m Hinduism 
to give voice to its own speech, Life eternal or liberation or the 
kingdom of heaven is nothing more than making the ego with 
all ies thought and desires get back to ito source in spirit 
‘The self seill exists, but it is no more the individual self but 
1 maine divine self, deeper than the individual being, a self 
Which embraces all creation in a profound sympathy. ‘The 
Upanishad says: “The liberated soul enter into the AL The 
heart released from ita burden of care “Phe sorrows and errors 
ofthe past the anxiety of unsatisfied desire, and the sullenness 
of resentment are no more, Tt it che destiny of man where 
there i perfect lowering of the human being. ‘To embody 
this eternal greatness in temporal fact is the aim of the world. 
Tho pence of perfection, the joy of heaven, is realizable on earth, 
Perfection is open to all, We ate all members of the heavenly 
household, of the family of God. However low we may fall, 
Wwe are not Jort, "Phere is no such thing as spiritual death, At 
Jong as thero in a spark of spiritual life 

when wo are on the brink of the abya, the 
astain us, for there is nothing, not oven an atom of reality where 
God does not abide. Men of spiritual insight take upon them- 
selver the crow of mankind. ‘They erown themselves with thorns 

in order that others may be crowned with life immortal, They 

qo aont the world as vageantedoypising the riches of the world | 



















o induce us to believe in the riches oftheir world. When they 
{oe into mens eye, whatever their condition of life, they see 
something more than man. They tee or faces not merely bythe 
ordinary light of the world but by the transfiguring light of our 
divine posite. They therfore are ou joy an sorrows, 
Tu 
"To gain this enlightenment, this living fest-hand experience 
of apizitaa illumination, the aspirant submit themselves to | 
ng yes of ditracad sate, to periods of peinfolel-denia. 
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Hindui E 
“To be made luminous within we have to pay a heavy price. We 
mant redace the vast complex of actions and reactions we cll 
man mature t aue order and harmony. The appetites 
Ahn el fr action, he ze or ie and the anima ro 
Tenit, our unrewoned ks and dike polls in diferent 
econ "Th enw material reque to be mbdaed nto the 
pattan ef elf. We mast attain an Integrated vison, a whole 
Hip heh and eng of body eme of mind and spirituil 
erc. A complete rethesaf pirt, vol fei and aic" 
Tona requires a radical change over, vo tae we think and live 
"trendy. We have to endure» violent inward convulsion, 
Aa n ip we are called pon to withdrew fom all outyard 
‘Ding to rent into the ground of one's owm wul and nd 
in the inmone depth of the tl the divine reality, The world 
of thingy init milii a eveid ao a unity. he vidon of 
the tive self ie ae the mme time vision of unity (ekatvam 
lipalyat) He bho all beings in hime and him in 
{iV beinga "There one perceives 0 other, heu no other, 
Tecognizts no other, ther i fien? A fo dut is divided 
Becores fo that is unified. Yoga in the pathway to thit ro- 
ird o lian of he divine i 

"There ue no only many mansions a God's howe but many 
roads tothe heavenly di. They roughly disinguihed into 
threeJBins, Bla, and Karma, God i wisdom, holina 
and Jove, He isthe answer for th invecta demands for 
tty end coherence, the ware sad utinerof val, and the 
object of worhipsbd prayer. Religion is moraliy, doctrine 
tall aa fling cf dependence, Ieinlndas the detlopment 
of reason, conscience, and emotion. Knowledge, love and action, 
lear thinking, ardent feeling and consienion i, ll ad ut 
to Ged tad are neemany Rr spill. A mieiviy 
tester sbosption in one or the other dependi on the point 
Swe have zeached in oue janer development: When the goal i 

Mat po Up v2 
































E Hinduism 
reached there it an advance in the whole being of man, Reli 
Tion then ceases to be a rite or a refage and becomes the attain- 
ment of reality. 
Jaina 
When jäna is said to lead to moksha or liberation, it is not 
intellecta] knowledge that is meant but spiritual wisdom, Tt 
is that which enabler us to know that the spirit is the knower 
and nocthe known, Dy philosophical analys ratoz-richda) we 
realize dat here i in ut à principle of awareness by which we. 
perceive all things hough ii itself not perceived av an object 
n the ordinary way. Not to know that by which we know is to 
castaway a treasure that is ours, Yoga in the rene ofthe wil 
ing of outward activities and emotions and concentration on 
pure coniciouanes i adopted to help the procen of develop- 
ment. When we atain this jéna there ita fcling of exalt 
tion and ecstasy and a burning zage to mfr for mankind, 
p 
While Hinduism is one of the mort metaphysical of religions 

it is also ono that can be felt and lived by the poor and the 
ignorant, By the pursuit of Ahasi or devotion we reach the 
same goal that is attained by jida. ‘The devotees require a 
concrete support to their wonihip and to believe in a personat 
God. babi isnot the love which expects to be reciprocated. 
Such a love is a human affection and no more. Prayer becomes 
meditation, the worshipful loyalty of will which identifies itself 
with the good of the world. I£ you are a true devotee of God 
you become a knowing and a virtuous soul as wel. The Bbakta 
nowe how to identify himtelf completely with the object of 
devotion, by a process of self-surrender, 

‘My sel ve rendered ap to thees 

recat fom me tte, 

Now hee bore doo, Lord, I stand, 

Atestive thy Ist command, 




















Hinduism E 
“The ef within me now i dad 
And thou enthroned in ius stend 
Yen, thin, T, Taka, testit, 













Love and knowledge have one and the 
only be conceived ar perfected when there: 
Jover and beloved, knower and known, 


Karns 
eke obedience i sho a pathway to baton, Hindu 
deir dut one hie hold Be regulated by the conception of 
dutien or debu which one har to dicha 
Teld: (9 To the Supreme Being, Onc'e whole fe tobe ve 
dodaatcriie to God: G To theses. By their auneritier 
d edition the wages discovered ath, We become mem- 
Bes of a cultured group only by abiorbing the chief elements 
ofthe clue tradition: i) To our anton. We epay thee 
dba by having good progeny. The Hindu soci eade doe not 
ficu to impos an amatur order on he wort. We dicovr 
{he Intention of maare in he conitudon of mn and women 
tnd it our duty to act agreeably to them Marriage ia not 
teal of odia ut of mds. Te makes we richer, more human, 
more truly living, and becomes the cause of greater love, deeper 
Senderen, more pert andamtandig, TE a achievement 
Vie regres dpi. 1f i i not the exprion of ap 
ie ia mere Tast, "There are inmammerable shades between Joves 
the petal unity expressed in phys unity, and Fart which it 
dere phy traction without shy ola bal and which 
Bas created prontitution both within aad without marriage. "The 
great lova noriet of tho world, even when they invelvea breaking 
Sf human leo, ae centre, ited op, and lobed by the 
ici, by e act cut they do ot ps. (9) To humanity. 
"is sed Plu d Mold Mat, 1 


an identity between. 
































am Hinduism 
We owe a datp to humanity which we discharge by means of 
hospitality and goodwill. "hore who adopt this view are not 
content with merely earning their bread or seeking their com- 
fort but believe that they are born not for themselves but for 
ther. Hinduism does not believe that the we of force is 
immoral in all circumstances, The Bhagavad-gitd, for example, 
lays strew on the duties of the warrior and the claims of the 
mation, There is a place for politics and heroism, but wisdom 
and love are more than politici and war, In order to remain 
Within the bonds of a class or a mation we need not free our- 
alves from the bonds of humanity, Real democracy is that 
which gives to each man the fullness of personal life, Animais 
äre aho included under objects to be treated with companion. 
All life is sacred, whether of animals or of fellow men, We 
thudder at cannibalism and condemn the savage who wishes 
to indulge in this habit of our ancestors, though the slaughter- 
i for human consumption continues to 

s. The Hindu custom allows mes 
but prefers vegetarianism, On days dedicated to religious func- 
tions mutating is disallowed, Our right to take animal life 
strictly limited by our right to self-preservation and defence, 
"The true man is he in whom the mere pleaure of killing is 
Killed. So long as it is there, man has no claim to call himself 
sd. The time will soon come, T hope, when public opinion 
wil not tolerate popular amusements which depend on the il- 
trestment of animals. While Hinduism has within its fold 
barbarians inheriting the habits of wild ancestors who dew 
each other with stone axet for a piece of raw flesh, it aims at 
converting them into men whose hearts are charged with an 

ager and unconquerable love for all that lives, 

Tn the priestly codes there it a tendency vo confuse virtue 
with ceremonial parity, To killa man is bad, but to touch his 
corpse ia worse. The great scriptures, however, disregard tech- 
nical morality and insist on the spirit of self-control and love of 







































Hinduism E 
humanity. "The law of self-sacrifice is the law of development 
for man. ‘To be abe to full the obligations expected of man 
he must exercise velécontrol. Not only what we accept but 
what we renounce contributes to our making, Threefold is 
the gate of hell that destroys the self: Inst, anger, and greed. 
‘We must make war upon them with the weapons of spirit, 
opposing chastity o vt, lave to anger, and generosity to greed. 
‘The Fide says: Cros the bridges hard to cross, Overcome 
anger by love, untruth by truth.’ "he Mababbarata says: “The 

rales of dharma or virtuous conduct taught by the great seen, 
ich of whom relied on his own illumination, are manifold 
"The highest among them all is e-conteol" “Unfortunate 
in our times, the man of self-control i regarded as a weak man.* 
for developing self-control that austeites and asceticism 
are practised, but when self-control is attained there rigorous 
practices are' unnecemary. Tmsistence on discipline or self- 
control avoids the two extremer of self-indulgence and asceti- 
ism. Discipline does not mean either the starving of the venser 
or the indulgence af them? 

"There i enough scope for repentance alo. “If he 
after he commits the sin, the sin is destroyed, If he 
that he will nover commit the sin again, he will be purified,” 

"The sannyäsi ia not one who abtains ftom work, Meditation 
and action both express the same spirit. There is no conflict 
between wisdom and work. "It is the children of this world 
and not the men of learning who think of wisdom and work 
ts different. The peace that is won by the knower is ikewise 
won by the worker, He ses in truth who sees that wisdom and 
work are one. 



































Karma and Rebirth 
"The world is not only spiritual but alio moral. Life it an 
education. Tn the moral sphere no less than the physical, what- 


1 Steiporen di 6 Pm. 
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soevera man seth that shall he lo resp, Every act produce 
its atra result in future character. ‘The result of the actin 
not something external to it imposed from without on the actor 
by an external judge but is in very truth a part of the act itself, 
We cannot confase belief in karma with an easy-going fatalis. 
Te in the very opposite of fatalisma, Tt deletes chance for it sayy 
that even the smallot happening has its cause in the past and 
its result in tho fature, Tt does not accept the theory of pre 
determination or he ides of an overruling providence, If we 
find ourselves helpe and unhappy we are not condemned to 
ie by a deity outside of ourselves. ‘The Garuda Purana sy 
No one gives joy or sorrow. ‘That others give or there is an 
erroneous conception, Our own deeds bring to vs their fru. 
Body of mine, repay by muferinp! God does not bestow hit 
favours capriclownly. "The law of morality is fandamental to 
the whole commie drama, Salvation i not a gift of capricious 
ds batis to be won by cament seeking and. line. The 
Jm of tanna holds that man can control bis fature by creating. 
in the present what will produce the desired effect. Man isthe 
tole and abtolute master of his fate. But vo long as he is a victim 
of his desires and allows his activities to be governed by autor 
matie attractions and repulsions he is not exercising his freedom, 
chains fetter u, they aze of our own forging and we ourselves 
may rend them asunder, God works by persuasion rather than 
by force, Right and wrong are not thesame thing and the choice 
we make is a zeal one, 

About future life there are three alternatives possibles 
O The souil dies with the body since it is nothing more than a 
function of physical life. Hindu religion does not accept thit 
mechanical view. (i) The soul goes either to heaven or eternal 
Bliss or to hell o eternal torment and remains chere, For the 
Hindu the doctrine that the soul has only one life, a few brief 
year, inthe courte of which it determines for itself an eternal 
heaven or an eternal hell, seeme unreasonable and unethical. 
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Gi) The soul may not be fit for eternal life and yet may not 
Geserve eternal torment end so goes from life to life. ‘This life 
‘ot the end of everything. We wil be provided with other 
chances, ‘The soul does not begin with the body nor does it 
end with it, Te punues its long pilgrimage through dying 
bodies and decaying worlds, The great purpore of redemption 
ia carted over without break from one life to mother. AIL 
systems of Hindu thought accept the idea of the continuous 
existence of the individual human being as axiomatic, Our 
‘mental and emotional make-up is reborn with ws in the next 
birth, forming what is called character, "When a man dies, 
wh doce not forie (na abd) him is his soul (nma) Our. 
ngs and endeavours give us the start, We need not fear 
tual gui of along and strenuous life go for nothing. 
‘This continuity will go on wnti all soul atain their destiny 
of fecdom, which is the goal of human evolution, Tf here is 
not a shred of empirical evidence for it the same is true of other 
theories of future life als 





























Conclusion 
From the beginnings of Hind history the culture ha been 
formel by new free which it hed to accept and overcome n 
the light of frown solid and enduring Idea In every vage 
theres an attempt to reach a harmony.. Only the harmony i 










period of social upheaval and religious 
uctilement the world ovor, i one of those great incalculable 
‘moments in which history takes its major turns. The traditional 
forms are unable vo expres the growing sense of the divine, 
‘the more sensitive insight int the right way oflife, Teis wrong 
to confuse the technique ofa religion with its central principles. 
We must reform the technique vo a8 to make it embody the 
7 riba ranyohe Upon, 3.2, 
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fertile seeds of truth. In my travels round the country and 
abroad I have learnt that there are thousands of men and 
‘women to-day who are hungry to hear the good news of the 
birth of a mew order, eager to do and date, ready to make 
fa new society may be born, men and women who 
ily understand that the principles of a true religion, ofa juse 
il order, of a grest movement of generosity in human rela- 
tions, domestic and industrial, economic and political, national 

i smal, are to be found in the basie principles of the 
Minds religion. "Their presence in growing numbers is che 
pledge for the victory of the powers of light, life, and love over 
‘those of darknes, death, and discord, 
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THE CULTURAL INFLUENCES OF ISLAM! 


Movraw Indian civilization has developed ftom the action and 
reaction of so many dierent race and creeds upon each other 
that iti extremely dient co sy which of ius features it due 
ton particular influence, Harden of al to ame is the influence 
f Islam, for the various Muslim incursions into India brought 
Comparatively few people of an alien race into India, Even 
the preat Babur, when he “put his foot in the stirrup of resolu- 
tion” and vet out to invade ndin, in November 1585, only rook 
with him somn ‘OF the eighty 
‘odd millon Muslim, who to-day form a quarter of the popula 
tion, the grat majore sre descended from Hinda stock, and 
retain certain characteris common to Indians at « whol 
Yee because the Moulin invaders cume as conquerors rales, 
and minionaric they made nuch m impresion, ep 
morth, that to many Baropeana and Americans the char 
Tife and architecture of India murt seem 1o be Musiman, 
Muslim culture in Tndis, being s blending of two civilizations 
is something sw gen 
to make to the Wenten world, at well as to the rest of Islam, 
‘The proces by which the blending tock place is of specia 
interest. “A page in the Cambridge History «f h 
John Marshall (yol. iü, p. 568), well describes the 
Hindu and Moslim euiture on one another, He obierves: 

“Seldom nthe tory of makin has the apoctacle been witnessed 
cf two cation ot and sng devlped eto adi 
dinde, s che Malammadan and tbe Hindu, meeting and mingling 
together, The very contrasts hich exited between them the wide 
divergence on. shel culture and their religions, make the binary of 
thee ipact pec rote” 

1 Ths ape ae onthe drool ee, dvr by he 
etre e Ri Sede of Arey 13 Dac. 1933. es 






































288 ‘The Cultural Influences of Islam 
"The earliest contact of Islam with India began in the second 
Jalf of the seventh and the beginning of the eighth centuries | 
‘of the Christian era, through Sind and Baluchistan, ‘The Arabs, 
‘who conquered Sind and remained there, have left a lasting 
‘impress on the manners and customs of the people. Later on, 
another stream of Muslim people came to India, through its 
north-west frontier. They were racially and culturally different 
from the Arab invaders, who had come to the western coat, | 
| 





Representatives of various tribes and dynasties of Central Asis, 
who felt the spell of Islam and embraced the faith, started a 
Jong series of invasione of India, Te i obvious, however, thut 
invasions like those of TYimdslane or Mahmad of Ghaznt were 
not eaeslated to produce masked cultural results or to leave 
many permanent trace of thelr influence. ‘These contacts did 
‘ot ut long and offered no opportunites of any intimate rel 
tons between the people ofthe country and their unwelcome 
visitors from the north. “Phe real contacts bogan when Muslims 
began to settle down in the countey at thelr adopted home, 

Several dynasties of Muslim kings preceded the establih 
ment of che Mughal Empire in India, and undoubtedly contri- 
buted much to the grafting of Muslim culture on the ancient 
civilization of the country, but there is very little materi) 
available for making a definite estimate of their contributions, 
Attention has to be confined mainly to the Mughal period, which 
has conteibuted most to the development of an Indo-Musim 
culture. 

Some of the influences which have come to India through 
‘Muslims may not have been essential ingredients of Talam when 
it originated in Arabin, but they came to be identifed wich it in 
course of time, in its onward march from Arabia to Pensia and 
Central Asia, OF these countries Penia has had a dominating 
infiuence on Islam and shrough ít on India. The Arabs con- 
quered Peri, but Penian jon made such a profound 
impresion on them that the Persian language and literature 


















































he Cultural Infuences of Lian a89 
became a necessary part of Islamic culture in many Eastern 
nds. “The General Asian dynasties, which came to India and 
estabiliihed kingdoms în it, had come under the influence of 
Pontian literature before they came to India, and the result 
was that Persian wat adopted by them as the lmguage of the 
Court and of literature, In the time of the Mughals the study 
of the Perian langsage was eagerly taken up by Muslims 
well as non-Muslims, “The Hindus, who possess a great capacity 
Tor adaptation in matters intellectual, took kindly to Persian 
Tieratre, just a they are now eagerly studying the English 
language and it tersture, The Northern Provinces of Indi 
farnish many brilliant examples of Hindu scholar of Persian, 
‘who could une the language very effectively in prose as well as in 
poetry. Two clames of Hindus have particularly distinguished 
hemacverin this repect- the Kashmht Panditiand 
than, Recently a large book has been published cont 
tions ftom Persian poems composed by Kashmiri Pandit 
through the medium of Persian, which, in its turm, had been 
Jargely influenced by the Arabic language and the texts of the 
sacred books ofthe Muli fib hat the bet thia thought of 
ed tho educated Hindus of the period. One 
reval of thia inftuence waa the gradual prevalence of a widespread 
beliefin the Unity of God and the growth of indigenous mono- 
"The second remarkable result was the creation of 
igenous language, called Urdd, which was a mixture 
and Hindi, and which has become, in course of time, 
the mont commonly wed language in Inds, 
“These two influences have had far-reaching effects in the past 
and are fraught with gree posites in the fature. They re- 
ite, therefore, to be discussed a some length. Other in- 
fluences are too numerous to be noticed ín deal, s they cover 
avery wide range, You sce them in the style of buildings and 
houses, in musie and painting, in arts and crafts, in drew 
and coume, ia game and spor, in short, inthe wale ie 
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cf the country. We dul have to be content with pasing 
references to these commemorations of à happy blending of 
"yo cile, the seams of which decided, lang ago, to take 
Tet ws fint consider reins thought, A large majority of 
educated people in India, even among non-Mosins believe in 
ne God, the Crestor and Preserve of the Univers with no 
ras and no equa ‘Though this elt tobe found in alert 
Al the great religions ofthe worl, in one form or another, it 
‘anno be denied that no other faith hs ad o much emphurs 
fon it as Tim, We have to remember that the eptemm of 
Belief prevailing among the Hindun st the time of the advent of. 
the Muslims had largely drifted away ftom the original puri 
of she doctrines in their carliert sacred bocla ud various for 
ofidlitry had been rubtituted for divine worship. Things! 
to changed now tht in pte of the fact dat orthodox in 























worship of idols is very diferent from what it wed to bo. ‘The 
intelligent and the educated among them declare that idol 





only meant to verve as nids to concentration of though 
that those who apea to worship them are, in reality, offering 
worship vo Him to whom slone itis due, Tn this greatly changed 
stitude the influence of Tslam can be ensiy traced, though in 
ecen times the influence of Chitanity hat been another great 
force working againne idolatry and superstition, Te is also note- 
worthy that forceshaverpr up inside Hindu sd tocom- 
bit che tendency to worship idols or to blindly follow designing 
riots. The Arya Sami, funded by the Jate Swim Daya- 
manda Sarasvati in the Panjab in the tecond half of the nine- 
teenth century, may be mentioned an the most seriking instanoe 
of the revolt of Hinduism against idol worship. "Thie move- 
ment purports to bea reriral oftheancient Vedie fiith. Though 
it sometimes adops a militant attitude towards Talarn, in order 
o counteract its influens, i i significant that some of itt 
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reforms ran on lines parallel to the teachings of Islam, Besides 
condemning idol worship, it denounces priests, it allows the 
admision af people of other religions into the fold of the Aryan 
faith, and commenda the marriage of widows. 

‘Apart from these indications of Islamic notions, gradually and 
imperceptibly influencing the modes of religious thought in 
India, lam has had a more direet influence in bringing into 
existence monotheistic systems of ith im Indi, The Sikh 
religion, founded by the saintly Guru Ninak, is « remarkable 
tance ofthis influence, “This holy man believed in the Unity 
of God as strongly ai any Muslim, and desired to aniooth the 
diferences between Hinduism and Islam, "The Granth Sebi, 
the sacred book of the Sikhs, bears testimony to the fact that 
the founder of the religion loved God and loved his fellow men 
and had great respect forthe Prophet of Arabia and other holy 
men of Islam, A well-known Sikh gentleman, Sardar Umrio 
Singh of Majtrha, has recently published a book which clearly 
shows that the enential beliefs of the Sikhs and the Moslems 
are very similar to one another, This book ina Pemian translation 
of Sukhmani, which is a part of the sered book of the Sikhs and 
tery vee inc breathe the Jovo of God. Sardar Umelo Singh 
Juckily lighted on the Perian manuscript of this book in the 
Bibliothèque Nationale of Paris and copied it, He took the 
copy to India and has taken great pains in comparing the trans- 
tion with the original and editing it carefully. Te is highly 
regrettable that, for want of mficient knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of each other's belieft, the Sikhs and Muslims have drifted 
tofar apart ftom one another. 

Another grest religious teacher who may be specifically 
mentioned in this connexion it Kabir, the bert exponent of 
‘what is known as the Bhakti movement, Tn the words of a 
recent wiite this movement ‘recognized no diffrence between 
Ram and Rahim, Kaaba and Kailash, Qurin and Partin and 
inculcated that Karma is Dharma, ‘The preacher of this creed, 
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Ramninanda, Keb, Dada, Riméas, Nina and Chaitanys, who 
floured in diferent pars of India and preached the principles 
of Unity of God, were immense influenced by Islam. 

Ta more recent times the religious movement that showed 
the strongest signs of Muslim influence i the Brahmo-Samij, 
founded by the Iate Rajā Ram Mohan Riy and carried on and 
ttrengthened by the Iate Keshab Chandra Sen Raja Ram 
Mohan Ray was a good scholar of Persian and very well versed 
in the literatore of Islam, His study of English brought him 
into touch with Christian belief alto, and he conceived the idea 
ofan eclectic religion, combining the best points of the teachings 
af the Vedan, the Bible, and the Qurin, nd holding all the great 

taal teachers of the world in equal veneration, as the best 
feluton of the dificulties of India, The Brahmo-Samaj, m 
#rietiy unitarian faith, shows the predominance of the most 
uenti doctrine of Iam in its beliefs, This Samj has in- 
cluded in ies fold men of the highest intellectual calibre in our 
country, though, for obvious reasons, the number ofits memberi 
has never been very large. 


























Language, Literature, and Ari 
"The Urda language is another proof of the union of Hindu and 
Muslim cultures, though it i strange that there i a tendency 
in some quarters to look upon it as something imported ftom 
outide, which might be got rid of as foreign to the soil. This 
‘mistaken view is due to want of sufficient information as to the 
origin of the language and ite development. Tt is gratifying to 
note a growing recognition of its value even in provinces where 
provincial languages are spoken. The following passage taken 
from an article by Mz, Aniléhandra Banerjee on Tndo-Pensian 
literature andthe contributions made tot by the famous poet, 
‘Amie Khusri of Delhi, embodies the opinion of a fair-minded 
Hindu writer as to the place of Urda in the culture of our 
count. He ys: 
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“Almost every wark in Indo-Penian literatore contains a large nam 
ber of words ol Dadian origin, and thouiands of Pela words became 
naturalized in every Indian vernacular language. "Thin mingling of 
Persia, Arabic, and Turkish words and ideas wisk languages and con- 
cepta cl sale origin i extremely intresting from the philological 
polat of view, and this co-ordination of unknowns resalted in the origin 
BE the beautiful Urdu language, That language in Self symbolized 
"e reconciliation ofthe hitherto feconelble and muteally hose 
types of civilization represented by Hindnium and Tilam.” 


‘The language thus developed by the combined efforts of. 
Hindus and Muilins now bouts of fairly varied and wide 
literature, which may be claimed as a common heritage by both, 
and is gaining every day in importance and strength. 
‘Ura literature i ich in pocery. Te must be admitted, how- 
ever, that Usda pootry has been considerably restrict 
scope in the past and it i only recently that effort have been 
made to widen its sphere, "The mote popular form of veeifia- 
tion in Unda was the ghazal, costing of stray thoughts on 
uch subjects as love, beauty, and morality. Zach line was in 
the tame metre, and the endings ofeach line rhymed with one 
another, "This style of writing has found numerous votaries 
among Mulima as well as Hindus, Tn the collections of the 
bazalı of many of our eminent writers you can find literary 
‘Bema bearing comparison with some af the bost pieces of literas 
ture in other languages, though for the bulk of this kind of veni 
no merit can be claimed, Hence it wat that some of the poets 
‘of the second half of the nineteenth century who realized the 
limitations of the ghazal and its shortcomings felt the need of 
literary reform, In Delhi, Ghilib was the fmt to realize this, 
ished pupil, Hal, to in- 
angurate the reform, He started a new school of Urda poetry, 
which has had many adherents among hie contemporaries and 
accessors, Tn Lucknow a departure from the ordinary style of 
Poetry was introduced by two great poets, Ants and Dabir, who 
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‘wrote mariyasorelepies about the martyrdom of Tmām Husain. 
Anis and Dabe vastly enriched the store of Urda literature and 
greniy refined and polished the Urda lunguage, It is very 
nteeting to note that chete two eminent literary men were 
not only great as writer, but were equally remarkable for the 
wonderful effect they could produce by giving public readings 
of thei worls, They made reading an art, which has since 
been imitated, but hat not to far been excelled in India 
gatherings of people 








Cultural nienie between the two, which seill existi, A notes 
worthy influence af this form of literature wat an adoption of 
the style of the marsiya by diotinguished Hindu writer for de- 
picting the charming mory of the Riniyana, concerning the 

crees made by the herole Rima in the performance of his 
pious filial duty and the unselfish ove of Lakshman, his brother, 
and of Se hn wife, Munsht Jnila Pret (Barg) and Pandit 
Brij Narayan (Chakbar) are among he Hindu wrierr who have 
sffecrely ed the style originated by the two great masters 
of marsiya writing. 

“This reference to he Lucknow school of Urda literature will 
not be complete without a brief mention of the famous Fisina- 
Edel, s renariable work of fiction in Usd, written by the 
Jate Pandit Ratan Nath (Serhir, who holds a unique position 
among the writers of Unda prose, He has given graphie pic- 
Tares of the life of the rich at wall as the poor in Lucknow. Tn 
‘this book of his as well tin many of his other works, the in- 
Avene of Malin erature, which be hid rend widely cnt 

Among the literary institutions popularized by the Muslims 
a may be mentioned the Masbaira, which means a symposium. 
r a moeting for a poetical contest. "This contest is ordinarily 

held inorder to judge who excels in writing « ghazal in a given 

metre, "The pocta joining the Mushaira all recite their respec- 
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tive compositions, Tt is not customary in high-class Musbairas 
for the meeting oie chairman to declare who wins the larela 
of the day, but in most caves the audience is not left in doubt 
fs to the merit of the best poem, the indication of opinion 
being given by the loud applaute of the listeners or by expres 
sions of approbation uttered in the course of the recitations by 
‘hove in a position to judge. "This institution, though not en= 
Joying the vogue which it did in days gone by, is seil fairly 
Popular and often brings together people of different clases 
And communities, who manage to forget their differences for 

the time being, in their admiration for a common literature, 
"A separate chapter in this book has dealt with Muhammadan 
architecture, Of all brancher of art thin has always appealed 
mor strongly to Muslims, One reason is that painting of 
a beings and animals was discouraged on religious grounds 
doring the fine period of provlytim and of Islamic expansion, 
and the tradition survived for many centuries afterwards, In 
India the building of mosques, tombs, and palace wat the moet 
characteristic ac rulers, This allowed 
Breat scope both to those artists who came from other parts 
and also tothe indigenous craftsmen who worked under 

tion and orden. They found vent for thei 
ar drawing beautiful mural designs in letters and 
figures, and cultivating symmetry nd proportion in buildings. 
Mausoleums and mosques thus became an inspiration to artista 
ry form ofart, They caie from every part of the country 
to take sketches of these buildings, Floral designs adorning the 
walls of these structures have been copied for embroidery and 
textile work. Tt would be imposible to estimate the immense 
‘educative value of these buildings in forming and developing 
the tates, the standards of craftsmanship, nd the imaginative 
scope of millions cf Indians all over northern India, Benge, 
and che Deccan, The stracture of Indian society tends to make 
Artistic production dependent upon the continuons patronage 
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of rulers and of the very wealthy. "This patronage the Mughals, 
ånd, to a far lesser extent, the earlier Muslim rulers, were able to 
provide. They brought not only new ideas, but also a new urge 
to produce, A modern writer, Mr, Ja'far, in his History ofthe 
Mughal Empire, has Haid great stresi upon the influence which 
the Emperors exerted on their courtier, and through them on 
the rest of India 

“Dabur displayed a remarkable taste for painting. He ir aid to have 
brought to Tadia with him all the choieen specimens of palating he 
could collect from the library of hi forefather the Timurides, Some 
of these were ken to Ponia by Nidi Shi fer hs invasion af Indis 
and the conquest of Delhi, bat n Jong n they remained In India they 
nerd a goat inoence oa und gave à nev inpet tothe at of 
prog i Indi 











Ar we know, Bibur d not live ong enough to carry out hs 
schemes for the development of Indis, His yomewhat unfor- 
‘unite von, Hamiyün, do had an unsettld regn. Tt was left 
*o Biburt gandion, Akar, to bring to perfection the love of 
art which he had inherited, He proved a grent patron of art in 
Ail its brancher, According to Abul Fazl, the well-known 
Minister of Akbar, the Emperor had more than a hundred 
Karkhänajūt (Lo. workshops of arts and craftı) attached to the 
royal household, each likea city. (Seo Aivind bar —Text9). In 
teresting detailv about there institutions have been collected by a 
modern writer, Mt, Abdul Atty, in his remarkable book on the 
‘sign of Alba's grandson, Shabjahis.! Tam indebted to thi 
book for the following extract from an old historical wark of 
Father Monserrate, who was at the Court of Akbar in 15802. 
He writes: 


“Hle han built a workshop near the palace, where also are studior and 
workroom for he Aner and mone reputable rt suh ar 




















* ory of he Ris f jain. 1r Bag pois 
uev d Indion Hie. 
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goldsmith work, tapestry making, carpet and curtain making, and the 
anuicrure of arme- Hither he very fequendy comes and relezer hie 
‘rind with watching st thelr work tore who prece tes au 

"The lead given by Akbar in the patronage of art was followed. 
by his son, Jahāngir, who was himself fond of painting. Shih- 
jahin was alto artic, and his penonal interest encouraged 
his courtiers to imitate him and thus his influence further 
filtered down to those who came in contact with them. "This 
tendency was particularly strong among the nobility of the 
‘Mughal Court. Mr, Abdul Azz, writing about this tendency in 
the book above mentioned, observes: 

“The Mughal nobility constituted a sort of agency through which the 
eae of att and moras and manners were difsed among the over 
claves... The buble and customs ofthe people their Hem, tendencies, 
and ambitione, th tnter and plewares, were often unconiciouly 
fashioned om this model, ‘The peerage acted atthe condolt-pipe for 
his seream of influence, "Pho patronage of art and culane followed 
he me Ines; nnd oven where the interest wras not genuine the ea 
Tightenod pursuits were fllowed and encouraged a dogma dictated 
by fashion.” 

"The merits of the paintings done under Mui patronage 
during the Mughal period have been the mbject af several mor 
‘graphs, ‘Thele value as an ald to history has been discussed jn 
‘lecture, given by the late Sit Thomas Arnold, before the 
Royal Society of Arts, There are considerable numbers of 
admirable miniatures in various European collections. The 
Indis Office in London, the British Museum, and the Bod- 
leian at Oxford have many rare and beautiful specimens of an 
art which has hardly been properly appreciated by the Western 
‘world. We give two specimens of this delicate and wholly 
delightful work. 

Closely allied to the art of painting is the art of illuminating 
books. "This found great encouragement under the influence of 
Idam in India, Muslims, who could afford to do so, ited to 
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adorn manuseripts of the Qurān and other books of religion or 
lantic literature with gold borders on every page and to have 
the bindings of books adorned with gold. The taste for posses 
ing such books wat shared by their Hind countrymen. 

of both communities derived amusement as well as profit from 
laminating books of Arabic, Sanskrit, and Persian. 

CCaligrphy, or the art of writing s beautiful hand, was alo 
very widely cultivated, and though «good many people adopted 

to earn a livelihood, there was a sufficient number of well-to- 
‘do people who practed it aa relaxation from other pursuits, 
and liked to copy in an attractive form the books they wished to 
renure, Tt recorded that the Emperor Aurangalb was not 
‘only an accomplished master of this art, bat that he wed to earn 
‘livelihood by making copie of the Quran and offering them 
forle, a he did not le to spend the money of the State on 
his personal requirement. 

Th connexion with the subject of manuscripts it may be 
mentioned that paper was brought into India by Muslims, 
“Thi wa eral contribution to the advancement of 

ly the manufacture of paper 
great man 
toy oft in Samargand ancl it was from there that paper came 

‘to India about the tenth century A. 

‘We may nov consider the contribution made by Muilins 

17 another branch of at musi, As obverved by Mr. Jafar, 
in ia History ofthe Mughal Empire, Indian music, like other fine 
arts, proved a new channel of intercourse between the Hindus 
and Musulmans, "The proces of co-operation and intermuta- 
tion war not a new thing in the time of Akbar, Tt had began 
centuries before. In the domain of musie it became distinctly 
perceptible how the two communities were borrowing from 
tach other the precione share they posed in this art, and 
thereby enriching each other, Kiya, for example, which was 
| invented by Sultan Hussin Shäh (Shargh) of Polpur, has become 
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‘an important limb of Hindu muse. Dirupod, on the other | 
and, has engrafted itself on Muslim music.” 

Abul Fazl tella us that Akbar paid much attention to musie 
and patronized those who practised this art. 

Te is significant that though in the beginning of Islam this 
branch of are had also been discouraged like painting, yet the 
contact of Islam with Pera brought about a change in the 
sttitude of Malis towards i, particularly under the influence 
‘of Saf, or Muslim mystics, who believed in the efficacy of 

means of elevating the soul and as an aid to spiritual 
progren. "This attitude became more pronounced when Mur 
Jin settling in India found that their Hindu countrymen were 
fond of music and made wre of it in thelr religious ceremonies 
"Tho renlt was that though Divine worship in mosques eon 
tinued to be performed on the rigid lines of orthodox Islam, 
without any extraneous aids of singing or playing on musical 
instruments, musle became quite popular among Moilina in. 
Indis, Thefondnen ofthe rich orit madeit a favourite umure- 
ment, so that it was customary to have musical performances 
on all festive occasions. The liking which the Safir had for mus 
started the custom of semi-religlons congregations 
to heat song of divine love sung by profesional n 
‘class of musiciana ie known as Qazi and the canes which they 
fing are called Qai and are very popular 

A number of new musica instroments were ether introduced 
by Muslims or were given Persian namet, after some modifica- 
tions in their appearance. Instruments like Rabb, Sarad, Täis, 
Dilrubā, are instances in point. 

"The Mughal gardens of northern India are almost as wellknown 
in Europe as Mughal buildings, Centuries earlier the Arabs had 
introduced into southern Spain the idea of the well-ordered 
garden, as a place in which to find repose beauty, recreation, 
snd protection from the heat of the day. Water, preferably 
fiowing, was an essential feature, not only to irrigate planes and 
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shrubs, but to bring coolness, and in the plains to bring the 
fusion of the mountsin streams, These would call back memo- 
ties of thcir original homes to the Mughals as much as they did 
To the expatziated Moom. The rediscovery in Northern India 
Of these rather formalized gardens undoubtedly had an influence 
‘ypon Tualy and England. 

"The Moghale had undoubtedly 2 great fecling for natural 
beauty, and a ceresin nostalgia affited them in the dey arid 
plans ofthe Punjab, before the dapo when widespread irrigation 
Ead donetomethingtorelieveitsmonotony. At timesthey eagerly 
went to distant placesin search ofaataral beauty, incurring great 
rouble and expense in doing so, at other times they incurred 
fren more trouble and expense in bringing beauty to places 
‘where it did not exist before. Tt is interesting to read in the. 
Jesters of Abul Psi an account ofthe journeys of the Emperor 
“Akbar from Agra to Kashmir, to enjoy the wonderful scenery 
and climate of that besutifal valley. We are told that he used 
to go there for the sammer, attended by his courtiersand troops, 
and used to take a new route every time, so that sappers and 
‘iners had to go before him making roads where no roads 
existed. His son, Jahängir, kept up this practice and was as fond 
ofthe beauties of Kashmir as hit father. ‘The famous garden, 
nown as Shalamss, ia Kashi, sll exist a a thing of beauty 
anda jo for ever, and contributes to the pleaare of thousands 








garden there, called the isbat, The journeys to Kashmir are thus 
instances cf Muri kings goiig to the beauty spots of India 
while the creation of a Shilamae garden in Lahore illustrates 
‘hei enterprise in bringing to the plains of India the beauties 
of Kashmir, "This garden is, to this day, one of the great sights 
Gf Lahore. The staget into which the garden at Srinagar (n 
Kathmis is divided were made posible by the natural situation 
of the site chosen fr it. Te was at the foot of a mountain and 
uter gushing down from the hillide fowed into the garden 





iara every year. So does the other equally beautiful - 
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and enriched it soil, ‘The natural ups and downs of the 
locality easily lent themselves to being shaped as stages of 
the garden. At Lahare, however, the garden was divided into 
three stages by artificial means, which added very much to the 
diffeulty of the task, "There was no water available near the site 
chosen for it and it had to be browght by means of a canal, but 
till the beauties of the garden in Kashmir were reprodizced in 
‘the heart of the Punjab. I have specifically mentioned these 
‘gardens to illustrate the point that the love of gardening dis- 
played by so many Moslem kings in India was a valuable cultural 
fnluence and has lft a lasting impression on the taste of the 
well-to-do clames în India, Hindus as well as Maslims. “This 
taste has now had a farther stimulus with the advent of the 
English, who are behind no other people in their love of 
gardene, 

"The Emperor Jahängte was specially keen on horticulture, and 
was fond of gaining knowledge and collecting information about 
‘trees plants, and flowers. Tn his time he imported many ne 
‘rect and plants into India. A part of Lahore which is known 
the Hadini Bagh was fll of almond tees which were succet- 
fally planted there. In the private collection of paintings 
T have seen an ald book, containing hand-painted illustrations 
of leaves of trees and fruit- plants indigenous as wellas imported, 
‘which was prepared in Jahtngis time and, presumably, at his 

“The beauty and tranquility of the Mughal gardens was 
doshtedly steack the imagination af contemparary scholars and 
‘travelers, at well a of the Indian in whose midst they were 
placed. They provided s new conception of life and its aims 
‘Which influenced literature both in India and in Europe. There 
aze poems in Indo-Pensian literature as well as in Urdū, which 
were professediy inspired by the gardens în Kashmir and Lahore. 
(Our distinguished Indian poet, Iqbal (or to give him his ful 
‘name, Dr, Sir Muhammad Iqbil) hat several exquisite poems in 
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Pensan, which were inspired by a vitit to Srinagar. A famous 
couplet in Persian, improvised by a Mughal princess, owed its 
inspiration to the sight of the beautiful waterfall which dome 
‘the centre of the Shilamir at Lahore. She was watching with 
admiration the sparkling water of the Ashar falling on the 
Hope af the marble, which constituted the artificial fall and was 
listening to the sound so produced, when the following im- 
provised song came to her liper 

Al Abr naa gere bici 

Sar dar sigta genda zi indo 

‘yt chi dard bod chan md tnim rb 

Sue be ng ml zai o ad gini 


Tis not posible to bring out in tranalation the beauty ofthe. 

original, but the words may be freely translated as follows: 

Whose abience, O Waterfall, rt thou lamenting so lonely, 

Vy uet chos cat dos thy hend ia grief? 

How acte wi hy pia, tha chroughout the sight, 

Rests, le ms, chon wit eiing thy hend against the stone and 
hedge profiel! 

Bo far we have dealt chiefly wich the amenities of if, but the 
Mughal also brought new ideas of administration into Tadia. 
Many of these, like the land revenue system, have beon ab 
sorbed into the ordinary government of the country under 
British rule, Although much of the Mughal administration had 
collapsed before the battle of Plassey, chere were the rudi 
ments of a postal system, and the Muslims had made roads, 
dug irrigation canals, and encouraged gardening from well. 
water. They had covered the land with lirdven serai, and 
almost certainly made it easier for Indian or European to 
travel in India. "They had established a rule of law, which was 
in many ways more humane than that administered in contem 
porary Europe. ‘The death sentence, which was indicted for 
theft in contemporary England, wat reserved for far more 
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ferious offences under the Moghsl administration in. Indi, 
‘There is abundant evidence to show that the Bengalis, in the 
luster half of the eighteenth century, found Muhammadan 
criminal law much easier to understand thin the uncodifed 
and exotic law which was enforced by the English High Courte 
‘A famous pasage from Macaulay describes the devastating 
elect of the introduction of the new system, The merits of 
Muhammadan Jaw have been fully recognized by coloial ad- 
riniserstore in Aftics. 

‘There is some question as to how fur the Mughals initiated 
and how far they merely adapted the elaborate court ceremonial 
and etiquette which vo struck many traveller. From Milton 
‘onwards there are namberless references to thit side of Mughal 
civilization. Te is posible that the Mughals, lite the English 
who followed them, believed in the psychological eflect of this, 
‘omp upan the papalar mind Te may be open to doube whether 

impressive show of power and wealth was really conducive 
Terere fre Tne, howeyer, hat se 
spectacles have an irresistible hold on the imagination of the 
people, and even countries boasting of the highest: modern 
Civilization cannot do without them. A peculisr feature of a 
Darbar in India was that poets used to come and recite Qardan, 
or panegyrics, praising the ruler presiding over the function, 
and used to be rewarded for doing so. This custom is not for- 
gotten yet and prevails in Indian States and to a smaller extent 
în British territory, where Qadar are sometimes ead in honour. 
of Governors and Viceroy. "These poems are nor always of a. 
very high order from a literary point of view, but there are 
instances of Qasidas posesing zeal literary merit having been 
presented on such occasions. 

‘The libraries that came nto existence in ndis, as a result of 
the love of learning of many of its Mislim rulers, had a grest 
influence on Indian culture, Ie wae not only Kings and princes 
who collected rich stores of literature for their enlightenment, 
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but noblemen of all classes vied with one another in owning such 
collection. Of the Mughal ings, Hamayon was rery fend of his 
books andthe stone building chat housed his library still stands 
in Delhi. Te ws fom its narsow esis chat Humyan fell when 
be died. Among the Mughal princes, Dist Shilo the eldest 
ton of Shihjahin, a scholarly and broad-minded prince, was a 
great lover of books and left behind a large library, the building 
of which survived for + long time and the sce of which is sill 
pointed ont, The rain thar followed the terrible period of the 
Mutiny of 1857 swept sway most of these stores of literature. 
À few private collections of thst period may ail be found in| 
tome ancient fii in India ori Indian States, but thousands 
ofvalutbleboaks werelest or destroyed or sold cheap by thove who 
gor chem as loot. A linge number of them have travelled west 
and are fortunately preserved in the libraries of Europe. Among 
these may be found manuscripts beating che seals or signatures 
‘of Modlin kings and noblemen who omsed chem. They farnish 
asllent but eloquent testimony to culture of days gone by, when 
n the absence of modern facilities for propagation of literature 
tnd for the maltipiction of books, Soman patience endored 
great hardships to preserve for posterity the best thoughts of 
the learned men of antiquity- 





Anvor Qane. 


MUSIC 


Mome arises when irregular sounds are made regular, indis- 
criminate sounds periodie. Musical systems are the varion 
attempts of man to get the experience which wil enable him 
to do ths. His experience divides into twa aspecte of time, as 
opposed to space: relative duration, which i time in succsion, 
and relate pitch, which is time in simoltanety, Le. two dif- 
ferent frequencies; oF periodicities, are instantaneously seated, 

His early attempts have often been described; but ax we were 
not there to hear them it will be better to describe this parti- 
cular system, the Indian, as it is known to-day, and for this 
purpose to assume in the reader such musical instincts as the 
Cultivated European ordinarily possesses and no more techaical 
knowledge than is supplied by the articles on “Time and 
‘Interval in Grove's Dictionary. 


Perhaps we may best begin by taking a glance at flliong, 
here we are not cambered by any theory or convention, 
We know our own: it is a litle square ia structure compared 
with the more fincifal Irish, homely compared with the adven- 
turous Highland Scot, of extended compass compared with the 
French songs, which are almost talked, naive at compared with 
the sophisticated German, smooth compared with the angular 
Scandinavian, cheerful compared with the melancholy Rusian, 
busy compared with the leisurely Italian, vocal compared with 
the Spanish, in which we hear the constant thramming of the 
guitar. Tn India the plains and the hills seem to contrast, Tn 
the plains we hear the Trish fancy, chiefly rhythmical; an ultra- 
smoothness which ereeps from note to note seareely rëking a 
leap of any kind, and, like the French, with a short compass 
thoroughly well explored; Iugubrious, not unlike the Rumian 
according to our views chough not perhaps according to this, 
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for that is a thing that foreigners never can realy judge; 
decide Ieiurey, a one expects ina country where kal means 
both yesterday and to-morrow; and parely vocal, without a 
hint ofthe influence of any instrument. 

In the hills itis more cheerful; the steps become leaps, the 
‘hychm is scented, though it hat not so many retourees; it is 
as buty as you could wish almost breathless in jts excitement; 
it is pare singing, revelling in the sound, though one song it 
very much like another. But there i one characteristic of the 
Bill tribes which should be noticed: they sing in the pentatoni 
We think at once of the Scottish Highlanders and the Swiss 
yodelers and say it is the mountain air that maker these in- 
Yigorating leaps in the melody; but when we find these sme 
Jeapsequaly in the plans of Chins and among the Sioux along 
the Missouri we think there must be some other explanation, 
Perhaps it is that instruments are not easily to be had in the 
mountains; for it i the instrument that fist makes pouible the 
division of the tone into two semitones, At any rate, whatever 
‘the reason, the fact in that the pentatonic, though not confined 
to, in characterintic of the Himälaya, 

Some rch might perhaps be che characteres of ill and 
plant anywhere, ‘What is expecially Indian is the ubiquity of 
‘variation’ and of ‘grace note’. ‘There in no auch thing a the? 
tane oft song; there is merely ‘a way of singing it. 1 
to a Madri singing a couple of dozen va 
phrase in half n hour; to thre or four crowds in Calentta sing- 
ing ‘Bande Mataram” all to different tunes, though they no 
doubt believed them to be the tame; and to'a party of Gonds 
in the Central Provinces denling out their “graces” so lavichly 
and promiscuousy a to quite obscure the tune, 


1 thar patil contd singing, becas, ar Mendelin found 
qi the Tass wen li ctore pot i cdi f s ova in 
{meld early elated for riquen developmen, hl cnrspune 
‘a menos 
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"The same sort of thing happens with these grace-notes at 
happens with the ornaments of the chattri they tend to occupy 
any available space. A Kadar at Trichur could not play me the 
timple scale of is instrument, he graced all the notes; {had to 
take his fingers and put them dawn in succetion on the holes, 
"The graces are not something definite added to the nate that 
«an be written asa part ofa fixed scale; they area kindof warble, 
above and below it, almost part of it, and quite ewential toi 
‘An early book (by Somankth, 1609) enumerate, and theauthor’s 
‘commentary explain, nineteen difleren kinds of grace-note for 
the vind; and an Indian is ashamed if his vocal cords cannot do 
as much as some one else's fingers. 

“There is an obvious reason for grace-notes wherever there in 
so harmony, For a melody isa rentence with important Swords 
and unimportant, and grace-notes and harmonie texture are 
the only two things that ean always be applied to enhance this 
Importance, For strew and quantity, which serve this purpose 
in verse are not so well adapted to music, Stee, which in 

dificult to achieve with low notes; and 
ity, which is additional duration, alters the melody itself, 
iraposing on it from without something which should come from 
within. But graco, like harmony, can be applied anywhere, and 
in Räga, which we shall presently consider, tome ofthe notes of 
the scale—two, as a rale—receive this enhancement, as it were, 
ax oficia 

And now we tuen to the system of thie musie and wateh these 
folk-song instincts shaping themselves, We take the element of 
inma first, as being the most deep-rooted, 


























“The earliest measurements of time follow the scansion of 
erse, as we should expect from the history of our own musie. 
‘The earliest extant record (che Revndara, thirteenth century) 
gives a very miscellaneous lint of ‘timer, several of which are 
identifiable with the ‘feer’ of poetry, while some show signs of 
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spinae blo, The jet ipm b, t we may uj, a 
"risp c dat the br erring tia fo 
X ler de fur fc he lich ha 3, 5,7 r 

ganint Thin ia nem to un: we have widara conceived sa a single 
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Lonly, tiere are lur of our beats representing presumably 
‘the various feet of the Joha, which i syllabic, not quantitative, 
mich ir yet, Eo) aha, Rc 

"Tho peculiarity of this system ia that a diferent proportion 
between long and short notes is allowed for, not instead of, but 

well a, the way in which we allow for it We take multiples; 

ums, ‘That isthe theory, a beautifal thing 
hort of cases that seldom occur. And there are 
snd geometrically progres 
tive times—t-+2-+4 (ike the rst seven bars of the Overture to 
Figari)}—and others. But in practicea couple of dozen kinds are 
chosen and kept to, 

"These chosen times are again varid by the drum. The drum- 
mer usually keeps a time-foundation going in his left hand and 
‘varies detail with his rights the ball of the thumb, the palm of 
the hand, the first finger and the other fingers give four 
ferent qualities cf sounds his two drum are at diferent pitches; 
he carries on with his singer in the same zhythm for several 
minutes, then cross-rhythma begin, until there is every appear- 
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vaca cfl get co puros vl. e vela mpi 
Proved br, Untyapovlios way hathrhrly cere 
E'un though in Handen, time di edingel he me 
var ue ie cadence of «song. The comshytn begin to 
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Saco fo tha iln fcre an 
444m 13,05 


dileruosos 

and io on. In some of the fll-dances the bent are represented 

by forward steps and the silences, or empty’ times, by a back- 

ward, Consequently, our four-time is called sintal (three-time) 
ad our three-time bauta! (four-time) 








and three time 








And after time, tune, When millions of songs have been 
invented and sang in « countryside or a country, itis found 
that these follow a general tendency which can be written down 
as a scale, Tt is open to any one to invent a song which ignores 
this seale, but if he goes on inventing long enough he will 
generally come back to it. Songa travel, and travel faster and 
farther than speech; what does nøt travel ia thie musical scale, 
When a song travels to another country itis apt to adopt the 
scale of that country. 

"The one thing that every one ean tell you about Indian 
; but there are some 
to bomade about thi statement. (t) Quarter-tone 
is not a very good name since nine of the intervals between 
the twenty-two notes are of onesninth of a tone, and the 
remaining thirteen are semi-tones of different sizes. "Micro- 
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tone would be a better word. (s) All non-harmonic peoples 
sue microtones of some sort; the Arabs rather oftener than 
the Indians, and English follsingers occasionally, and we 
andly say they sng ‘out of tane”; though if the mere fats 
of Nature are the tet they are all of them more in tune 
than Europeans, (3) The rutis are all equal in size, but not in 
the way people usually think when they offer to sing the octave 
“putting in the Jus. "These are equal increments and decre- 
ments of certain choten notet, a very different thing, "Those 
‘who sing the octave halving every semitone perform a re- 
markable feat, but it has nothing to do with Indi mui, 
‘which never employs wo succenive Jusis in the same melody. 
Messrs. Bloch, Haba, Foulds, and a host of others believe that 
may look forward to a 2¢-note system, and aze entitled to their 
slew solong s they do not quote India as their precedent such 
tem will be guemwork (and a very lucky guen if two fiddlers 
ever manage to strike the same microtone), but 19, of coure, i 
‘equal temperament, though there is more to go upon in that 
Tok st this mierotone rat). 























"er. And suppose, now, the violinist bows his open 
ening, and the vila ply an E as follows: 
m 








$ o» fue 
—in perfect tune, then the violin E will be one-ninth ofa tone 
sharp on the viola E.t This is a fondamental fct which nothing 

"The mathemati of i llo, ath tart withthe me A, The 
viola Bia ith above i= ox cnt) The ils aw dropped hes fe 
Ena inen tmo oen Tasje dins 
(D Lo Hs or tace i6 a8 = Sho cents 
(——— 

PH Bh, or 702 — Gho = a2 centa 
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can alter except one or other player of the to being out of 
Sane, This interval of22 cents is the drasi-interval, our ‘comma’, 


Šnd the following table shows how it is employed to form the 
Tndian scale of to-day. 
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“The eweny-o Haare arranged upward, Coun rete Beopnn 
soto we tame Sa, dingueg Ff and Ch bu sot wing our 
arp noten, since they hare nothing o da with vhe Indian sele, As far m 
io poan ia i th mame m the adam, except tat thy ender A, whee 
tre comidor A, tobe te ‘trata 

“column 9 ives i cent ot Gros) in Jot Tatton the Baopean 
chromate ele 
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ofthe oping Hage. 








p teo blind de fet, o b te 

Wesaid that the Jrs was a fondamental fact of seale; it must 
‘therefore appear somewhere in our own. It occum in the 
simpler modulation, Tn 











—that asterisked note is taken as A (major hird from F) and 
left as A+ (fifth from D); and ie i because we want to be able 
to understand it in both senses, co be able in fact to modulate, 
‘that we tale, in equil temperament, n note which is between 
And Ad. 

Indian music does not need to modulate, and therefore does 
sot temper. The way they negotiated the fut! was by having 
‘wo sales, one with A and the other with A- to that the two 
could not clash, Bue then, as these sales came to be started 
from diffrent tonic, the fru spread all over them, For in- 
‘stance, as from a tonic C the sixth place is A and A-t, so from 
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Dp it is Bp and Bh- from D it is B and B- and so on, Thie 
males a sers of pairs of notes, lus or minur to one anothers 
and that fact gives us an important date. 

Tn the Rkprailakbye (13.17), which is of the fourth century 
nc, perhaps earlier, occurs this sentence; 

"The ewin-not is ot to be ditngahod without the other notes 
the seven notes are the twins, of the twins are diferent from he 


‘That is fnly enigmatic, and Max Mller, who edited the 
book, could make nothing of it, ence the Indian scale was then 





other note’! How could the seven notes of the 
twins and not twins? But in the light of what wo havo just 
seon the dificultios vanish, “The brilliance of A- in the song 








Wwe are singing is not to be tasted except in contrat with the 
OF A elvewhere: A- amd A me therefore twina, And 
h 


sed 
‘when we plot the two scales (the scale with A and the seale 
A) on an instrument, and play them from one tonie af 
‘nother, the ‘twin-new’ is obvious; but when we sing or play 
in one o the scales we forget all about the other, and the twin- 
nen disappears 

‘The Indian scale, then, existed in principle twenty-four 
centuries ago, and that principle included, s we have een, the 











ves of tae argued te ster dant mening 1 ce pace west 
‘wag involve the mites ofthe note gredi vi wed Qo mean 
Frcrsetr. On the eji tae sr tno wap of getting it-t sliding the 
Mapping inger slong the uring, or by pulag the wring wide with tat 
finger. (a) Since the being esc in tine ina mater of geting eos 
oss igi the unig of the vag ced th Pul th erdt and 
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by Ptolemy in the second century an. But this Indian treatise 
‘quite different. Not only is it contemporary, bat it offer 
this mme major third not ar a theoretical solution but as a 
mubstantive element of a seale already in being, That opens 

avit. 





‘We are ready now to investigate Raga, or mode, the glory of 
Indian musie. There ba been some hesitation in so translating 
the word, because mode as we know it in Europe is altogether 
a poorer thing. We umally assume it to be the ‘white? notes 
taken from any one of them as tonic, This is inaccurate, Our 
"mode! iin euence pentatonic, comprising the notes C, D, Ey 
G, A imd starting on any one of them: B and F were added 
gradus, bot were unewential, Within this pentatonic one 
Bote was predominant besides the tonic, and the melody wa 
pivoted on these two. Some day our pundits will examine the 
Gregorian and folk-song melodies critically from this point of 
‘lew and will discover several dovians and several mixolydi 
each with special characterintion 

"That has Jong boen tho state of things in India. If we tike 
‘the dorian, as it is sung at Gwalior, a famous centre, it in, under 
the name of Kf the ime ai our, 
but f we go to Poons, aft has an alternative Bh, and if 
to Caleatta we find the Ep omamented with a grace-note, 
Returning to Guill, Kaft has G for its predominant, but 
Bagetri, with the same notes, ha P, and Shabina, with the 
tme notes again, has D (but at Poona and Gujerat Ep, and at 
Calcutta Ep and G). 

Merely stated like that, these details seem of little account; 
but iti extraordinary how completely it changes the whole 
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atmosphere of the tune when he predominant ia F perhaps, 
Instead of G; a mee alteration of pitch, Gom Bp to Ba, fr 
inetancs, e à small thing in comparison, We have looked only 
at two or three cases af one diatonic mode. Bat here re many 
more cates, and the Indiana employ all the chromatic notes ar 
"ell eren the enharmonic nots wheaever thee have dat 
Sppled to them, which urvally taker place n pin (Di Ap, or 
Epp). Agua, round the predominant note a recognizable 
phrae-like the Eecliaical "Trope- spring ep and recur 
Which characterizes the Rag; and while vome Ripr have Bre 
‘ote, others even (or even eight, wo Being alternatives, 
4 Ray isnot usually the same in cent and derent, Lat, 
the F may be natural or sharp. The whole thing it a very 
magnlcen convention, ise which there it room for abur 
dant art, 

To realize that å isan are takas time, Teis bont to bogin with. 
a few Rag and get to know them, before venturing further; 
boot-nowledgo amounts to lide. Ar fin we wy mist the 
Aceutomed harmony, which prepared forthe note hat were 
toming; and we ty mentally to mpply Iit fat els 
‘The thing mot bo tien writ i Presently it beginn to dawn on 
ws dat harmony would only spoil it, An example may help 
‘The words and mui are by Rabindranath Tagore: T oan stil 
hear him tinging it. His own tramlation 

T know, I know thes, O tho Biden thou delat om the oter 
shore ofthe can, hare sen the th aut, Theft hee in 
the ping nights T have Zond thee in the mid of my heart, O thou 
Bidet Putting By ea othe ty 1 have heard ty ma and T 
have ofared to thae my lfe, O thou idan. Thave ames though 
the world end hae come at ant into the stange cont. Hare Lam 
2 gost at thy dor, Oth Bde, 

A translation into English would be too accentual, and we all 
Iie singing Latin—it commits ue to nothing- besides, it it 
quite ss sonorous asthe Bengal. I peruaded Dr, J. W, Mackall 
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o write one; he eid it wae an imposible tad, but he would 
do hit bert, The melody is in Bebag (an Tonian, we should 











say, with a strong third of the vile, and a week fourth and 
seventh), 
A mere example or two on paper docs litle to convey the 
penetrating quility of good India music, A great part of 
the charm consista in its being usually an extemporization. ‘The 
‘Rag bas been sung thowtand of times; th particular instance 
of It now and here for the fint time, We easly understand, 
therefore, how the mere notation of a melody hus been, 
rule, quite a secondary matter; there has been nothing to 
down, became ‘would sng it quite differently, at 
ie. Still, there are notations, all 
alf, in the different scripts; the Bengali, that, at le 
in which Tagore’s songs are printed, in the only one I have sen 
in wbich the symbols have precision, and in which type, proof- 
reading, printing, and paper are even respectable, They are 



























taid one of them, “if you can read offa song like tha 
posible that with some adaptation the bert notation for India 
would be the plainsong: with only four lines, and with the cleft 
(which are eatily learnt) it economizes space; it is not, like the 
staff, based on the keyboard; and the general line of the melody 
is emily seen ahead of the moment of performance, which is a 
help to the singer in economy of bresth and in interpretation. 
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‘Any notation can only give the letter of the musical experi- 
cence, nd what is wanted isto convey its spirit. A portrait of 
The mode is therefore painted, usually a portrait of the presiding 
deity, called a Rāgmäla. This is frankly mythological, usually 
artistic, sometimes well executed. Only the well-known Rags 
re honoured in tia way, for the appeal x popular, not acen- 
tie, ‘The North American Indiam do the same thing in a 
more clementary way, the actual portaitures of man, house, 
river, being halfway’ towards hieroglyphs; with them iti a 
‘tory that i to be conveyed ata reminder not ofthe notes but 
of the pitit of the vong, whereas in India not o much a story 
a sentiment, This inot mere fancy: there have een moménus 
5t Leighton House and eliewhere when one has feta picture 
before the eye to be a real help to tho music, though one was 
not prepared to sy why it was so, except that in some way it 
nifed the variety of the sounds, 

“This picture of the Rag portrays, then, not the tane, which is 
ephemeral, but the sentiment, which in eternal. Tt ii—would it 
be too much to ay I—a turning from th 
from the things which take one shape or another, to the. 
‘That’ which i behind all shaper., But without looking o deep, 
the picture ia a recognition ofthe truth that the quintesence 
af an art is not to be expressed by dereriptive words, but only 
‘to be re-created, in that art or in another, and, if by words at al, 
only in poetry. Te is not, therefore merely a pictorial substitute 
for the ruggestive titles and mottoes with which we deck instru- 
montal pieces, nor for the worde of song and opera, nor for the 
Programme of a symphonie poem, all of which tike any real 
se they may have ultimately from the music itself, and all 
of which yield in themselves no more than a title we give to the 

în preference to a mere number, Te is rather a conscious 
dedicstion of mind and heart to the wonder that musie is there 
to symbolize, to which they, quite simply, give the name of the 
deity to whom that particular wonder is an attribute. 
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But the Hindu race has changed the names and confused the 
attributes of ita gods so often that there are many to whom this 
means little, Wonder has gone, and so, largely, has asso- 
ciation. Rags could once be sung only on occasion: this in the 
morning when man is bracing himself for the day, that in the 
evening when he relaxes; or they recognized the bodily rhythms 
‘—that in the spring when the sap rises, that in the rains when 
‘the long looked-fortelief has come, Breach of there observances 
‘wat visived with dre penalties, the stories of which were pated 








from father to son and lost nothing in the telling, All this 
goes to show that the endeavour to derive the stay of mode, 
whether in India, ancient Greece, or Europe of the Middle 






otten, which han been crptalized in myth, 
"iind aa much to do with the traditional time as with the 
vditiona tune of he mui sun a tht mode. 

We tum now to the tonal rtructare of Rig 

We have seen the complete octave of tenty-two notte 
Rg takes fe, i, or even c thee within the octave with an 
alternative or two. We recognize In Europe five modem ich 
Are arrived at by taking che vidt nota from C and neces 
Siriy fattening B, E, Av D, and G or, alsernatively, by keeping 
thea al whit, bu begining the mode raccenively on C, Gy 
D, A, and R. Tn addition, we recognize Bve pentatonic modet 
omining of the notet C, D, T, G, A tiken from any one of them 
sr toni. And chlrdiy, în onr ascending’ minor we Aarsen the 
$, amd in onr ‘harmonic’ minar the É and the A, without 
fattening the B. 

Tadia Bas sll these modes, bt gocs farther, Fir, it may 
faten the A, or the D, or he A and the D, or the BE, A 
and D, alena.” Secondly, it map mimitute F# fot Fip whieh of 
slt xt once doubles the number of Rapi. "Thirdly, uy note 
except C and G is subject to enharmonic treatment, ie it can 
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be rad, or ete lowered, ya comma (frt). They do not avail 
“themselves of all these possibilities, but select from them; and 
we might describe a Ag ava chosen path of the seven (or so) 
notes among the twenty-two, G being never altered, though it 
may be omitted, The alternatives alluded to above are for 

in has F4 in ascent and FẸ in de- 
rule both ways, but occasionally Bp in 











"Now the fixe thing to say about this astonishing complexity 
in that ie did not come from caprice but from the determination 
to ring sbiolutly in tune, In Europe there have not been, 
since the popularization of keyboard music and particularly of 
the plnoforte, many singers who ean sing in eune habitually; 
for the compromise of equal temperament, which a keyboard 
necenitates, has dulled thelr ear, Sil there are sme singers 
and many violinists who can appreciate and produce the just 
major ale when they wish to. What they do not all rilize 
fn chat chee are two jst major scales and ft is from this and 
‘what i impli that the complexity of Indian Räg arisen, In 
order to understand thia the reader's clono attention is bespoken 
forthe next paragraph. The Rage concerned are Bildval (junt 
major i), Kedare (Lydian mode), and Bebag Gast major i). 

Referring back to the table of the seale on p. grr and wing 
the ordinal numbers of the notes (on the left hand) we may plot 
he jont major as: 

ee Uy mc 
(lol) o 4/7 9 3 16 20 22 
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Agia, we can get back the jst major ina new form by sub- 
stating Bp for this By: 
PO» r 
Gozo om 
Dating Bilal snd Bobdg on the eme tonic we ad 
c A c 
(ites) jase msjori © 4 7 9 43 16 20 
Qu) jetmerü 9 47 9 3 7 30 a 
"This 16, 17 is our old friend, the /rusi, again; but what we have. 
dded to our knowledge is that the' seale with and the vale 
ithon the Jrusi are recognized and maintained as rwo different 
thing whereas Europe merges them by equal temperament, and 
that the complexityof RAg it arrived at by simply singing in tune. 
“That example was ey. Now we tke one with» more for 
bidding ook. 
| Marava (or Dipak). 
C Dp E Fẹ B+ C 
on 7 mt n 
(A is che predominant). 
"wil be ear to understand if we write it oat with C in the 
middie, 








F A B C D E 
when we find that 

C toD isa diatonic semitome. 

C toB4 „chromatic semitone. 

C tE s major third. 

C tA p minor third. 

Fey toBt 5 foarh. 

Fit toDp p fifth. 

A wR LER. 

B+ toDp n major tose. 
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(AN those intervals can be verified by the cents given în the table 
on p. grr) 

Mücsod i chereore fl of harmony, and che songs song in it 
produce, in fact, an eflect of arpeggio. Incidentally, Digaka, 
the 'kindler’, or ‘exciter’, a the Rag which consumed in fame 
the body of its singer even when immersed in the Jamna, which 
then proceeded to bol 

Te i the dificuky af remembering accurately that stands 
between us and the singing of Rag. We are accastomed to rrad 
‘whatever we have to sing or ifnot, to memorizeitasa particular. 
Tone, not asa type ef many tunes Le.ssa mode, Al that we can, 
tsa rule remember, Le. cnn ting without having to think too much 
about it, is the major and minor scale. Tf we were asked to sing 
such a Räg as Märavā we should have to think very hard to get 
‘the note in tune, And when we had at last succeeded in chat, 
wwe should stil be along way from being able to sng a song in 
Fe, which means dodging about among its notes with extreme 
ccaraey. Bat the Tadian has the ‘type’ of it, and of a hundred 
oxher Rägs in his mind, and to him ie is child's play. As Heine 
Temaris somewhere: "The Romans would never have had time 
to conquer the world if they had had fist to learn (what they 
knew from their cradles) which nouns make their accusative in 
"in cacomis, tri, bris, amuri, andthe rast of thems.” 

But it ie not ont of extreme cates like Märavā that the Euro- 
gera will at frst get pleasure, for he has nothing to compare 
fe with, "The pleasure comes ftom noting, without necessarily 
being able to aceount for, minute differences such as those 
between Bebäg and Biläval (above), or between the pentatonic, 

Kalydn 0 4 7 13 1622 
ad 

Debe o 8 7 13 16 22 
aad 

Jubihalyin o 4 7 13 17 22 
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When Ye banks and braes’ it sung over to an Tadian musician, 
he will say it i in Xalyäs, and will play variations not on the 
tane but in the mode. This is a little disconcerting until the 
European recognizes that to the Indian the mode is everything 
and the tume nothing; whereas if the singer fattened the second 
of the scale (as in Derhžar) the Indian wold at once object that 
ie was quite s diferent song. 





‘As we tee fiom iiam and French singers, Ruslan and 
CCeechoslovak choirm, French and German pinofortes, each 
country prefem and cultivates one sort of tone rather than 
another, The Indian preference i fora nasi tote, not pro- 
noucedly nasi, but more so than we should accept, Ta sing- 
ing the more advanced songs, the Mohammadan Kiya, for 
instance, which may take twesty minutes and extend over two 
or more octaves, good tone is neither attained nor is it to be 
looked for. In rach passages as the following attention has to be 
concentrated on time and tase, and che tone mast be whet it 
ma. 











“Phe Sassi books partes wam singers gant his ns 
tong and the igen no dont are ot aware that they are 
dicho the injonction. That they ls is quit i dear 
Somn ihe hautboy having driven out the fate in Jadis, ftom the 
cee of nrbobtr players who inert threads between the 
Feng to prodace + sal vang, end frm the indifference to 
khe tal tone of the harmoniam (apart, of corse, from its 
Sherrie), Theyare avere to Ioud tone. From the od down- 
Sarda, duegh iir (iny tone), srbabăr (booming), regs 
(lione rab Cro tone tendtre hamming) Herde and 
‘tetra chesenal volume eve great, although, 2 with 
‘he Taropete cavchor the mount of gradation between 
Sio sd forte earring. ‘The drums, asi, being wed not 
FE intensifying ace bu for syshie dein, formidable 
trey okin sy, nae ite nob, excep perbape in temples 
Sad sock eaves (wiere I have not heard them). The hautboy 
Gratin the north aigeiran in the south) has amont in posing 
Kund in much placen. Tn concerted masie the small cymbale 
Gib ae prominent, and other ning, whipeing, tapping 
‘Coats ar heard fom intrament to ight and too nome 


"The object ofthis chapter to show in what respects Europe 
is indebted to Inds, But the indebtedness of Europe in the 
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matter of music is rather to Greece and Arabie. When after 
‘the ill of Rome music began to be cultivated again, theattempt 
to systematize ie was based on an imperfec understanding of 
he Gresk theory and of some remains of Byzantine practice. 
Tn the ariy Middle Ages some knowledge of Al Fartb' system 
percolated through the Romance countries and in particalar 
fhe Arabian "Ud wat acclimatized in the frm of the le. No 
direct contace was made by Europe with India until the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and the arts of that country began to be 
known in the eighteenth. Tn the last years of that century the 
writings of Siz William Jones, founder and frst president of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, gave Earope its first inkling of Indian 
music. This lend was not followed until in 1891 C. R. Day 
published his Masi and Masical Instruments of the Deccan and 
Sousherm India, andin 1913 E. Clements his Study of odin Msi. 

Indian music is entirely independent of ancient Greece and 
modern Europe, but touches Arabia through the Persian and 
Muhammadan infiuences: the Arabian magi is in principle 
‘he Indian Rdg, though there sno sign that the one is borrowed 
from the other. The account of the efed in Bharat’s Naiys- 
asia (easly centuries am) has been aptly compared by 
R. Lachmann, Zeitschrift far eerglichende Muskeisnscift 
(4), t0 the principle chough not necensrily to the form of the 
Chinese horizontal psalter, the X'in, which is known to have 
been in use as early as the Chon dyzasty (1122-225 2c) 

“Bur the fact chit there has been no collasion beween India 

and Earope is valuable in another way. The modal system has 

permeated Europe, but we have no records of how it behaved 
fn its palmy days, because the Church kept the records, and 
rode was there catly acted by incipient hermany- In Inia, 
where harmony never proceeded beyond the drone bass, melody 

Was unfettered and could evolve it own laws, These may be 

summed up in the following propositions. 

T. Melody is pivoted in the nst instsice on a tonic and a 
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predominant note (emä); and though the tonie it the Eelesias- 
Scl Fi, de predominant by no means coincides with the 
Beclesisntical Dominant; the variety of its position contributes 
to the character of the mode, 

2. That ponitioa counts for more, nentheticsliy, than the 
constztion af the made in sharpe and fatt, 

3. The comma and other mierotones which arie in the pro- 
æst of scale-constraction. are attached to particular notet and 
‘tine to late or deren the character of the mode. 

4. A drone ie essential for sll but very well-known modes. 

$. The best-known modes are farther characterized by tradi- 
tional phrases of a few notes Grhich Europe calls tropes) which 
recur and are ex recognisable. 

6. The pivotal noter of mode, the predominant, andthe fh 
ax fourth ote fom it, are frequently emphasized by grace- 
Bote though these may alto occur elsewhere. 

7. Wien the si i n à high ste of cultivation modes 
are numeros; + good mosician ean ng in a hundzed diferent 
ones, or more with accuracy. 

E. Thi iaa remarkable feat of memory and a surer guide than 
notion; the arial of notation isa sgn hat the modes are 
dying n 

5. The dngr (ele) intent aot on pec tene, but on. 
"dilige mode; hence when ditinc tanes are occasion- 
Aly hit upon, and “varied”, they do not often survive, because 
the nert displayer of the mode doos it in another way 

10. Such relict a have been preserved of the Simaneda, the 
eldest knows litergeal music in the wer show remarkable 
coreespondences mich plainsong. In India the grammatical 
accen develop into musical notes, which are marked, however, 
by numerals instead f by numer; a setem of cheronomy was 
invented (not unlike Gidoi); the tert is divided into strophes 
ad sanas lable ne prolonged by votes or by fring, 
or by the intoducdon of jbllaions the seine re a ach st 
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can be taken in one breath, and the last mote is accented or 
Tengthened; the words determine the rhythm; there are trec 
tine-unit only; there are lignatestereonyped adigi, ind 
the cadence i downwards; the armonie ait i the fourth 
(665), zt the sheds and rest ces talem noc to deviate fom 
the original typen. Ta al tkis the plaiasong singer wil recognize 
a good des dae famil, 

‘The value, tha, tou ofthis stem of mac He in the light 
fe throws on fllong and plansong, which are aow itenively 
studied in the Woe. I i dial to say whether the kenes 
or the unllenewes are the more enigheaing. 

A. H. Fo Sromm. 





ADDITIONAL NOTE ON ‘THE HARP AND FLUTE IN INDIA. 

AND ON THE INDIAN ORIGIN OF THE VIOLIN BOW 
Ix the previous pages ofthis chapter attention has been mainly 
directed co the growth of the musical scale weith ies many grace 
and embellishments; bat allusion has also been made to the 
wealth of musical instruments, especially of the stringed type, 
which abounds în Indis, Yet it it not merely the multiplicity 
of form or the beauty of workmanship or even the skilfslnese 
of the performers which renders them so attractive. They have 
themselves become divine attributes, accredited in the ancient 
treatises to the lofty strains of the world unseen and peculiarly 
sociated vith the religious cales of tha vast country. 

“The musical instruments of India sede the varying sap 
tions of mankind whether in primitive Natare worship, in 
Brahmanism with is “gods many’, or in the simpler and more 
praerical appeal of Buddhism. In £t we should recognize that it 
s to these changes in the religious outlook of the people that the 
zise or fall, the ase or disuse of many of these instruments must 
be attributed, Hence we obtain an unaraal cpporrunity for 
prychological research fom the rattles, drams, and primitive 
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mosicd boya of most remote times to the intricate and many- 
toned Totes md mandolines of the present day. 

‘In this additonal note, however, we donot propose to enter 






ties as the Iate Captain C. R, Day (The Musie of 
amd the Deccan, 1891), by Dr. Kurt Sachs (Die Musikinstrumente 
Indiens und Indoneriens, 1923), and the late M. V. Mahillon 
(Descriptive Catalogue of the Museum of the Conservatoire de 
‘Musique, Brosels, 1893 seq), whibt learned trestise have also 
appeared fom the pens of Indian writers, We will only remark 
‘hat a rogers the many vasieties of efsds or Intes, &y the 
majority have been evolved from simpler forms within recent 
centuries and that several istromencs, expecially of che riti, 
tambiri, and oboe clames, have been introduced from Persia 
ind Arabia On the other hand, the se of the drum alone as an 
accompaniment to the volee must have come dowa frr times 
mort emote; for it is frequently mentioned in the Sumerian 
temple-ritaal of the third millenium a.c. 

"There is one stringed instrument, however, which claims more 
than a passing notice, because, although no longer in use i 
India proper, it has been recently hailed asan ori 
of that countey and the true vind of the Vedic literature; we 
therefore give the following facts. 


1, The Harp in Indio 

Tn je construction this instrament, generally known as the 
bow-hazp, shows that it must have originally been developed 
from the hunting bow, to which a boat-shaped sound-box and 
additional strings have been attached: it is often figured in the 
Rande of musicians on the early Buddhist sculptores as at Bhaja, 
Bhashit, and Sanchi Qecond century .c) and it will n use in 
Buah and Assam: in Africa i survives amongst many Niloxic 
ib 
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Der. Coomaraswamy (Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
vol. Ij has endeavoured to prove that all the early literary allu- 
ions to the Indien vind refer to this instrument: he relegates 
‘he modera vind in ie inception to the seventh or eighth cen- 
turies Am. But, in doing so, he has been compelled either to 
divest the terme used in the Vedic writings from the middle of 
‘he fat millenium a.c. cf their natural meaning or to reject 
them altogether as inexplicable, which it unnecessary if the 
instrament referred to vias of the modern ofa type with a 
Buger-bonrd, Carefal collation of these early descriptions pro~ 
vides convincing evidence on this point: moreover Dr. Lach- 
mann (Zeitsebrift far oergleichende Musibwisescbaf, Jabr. 1) 
has recently shown that the eliberate toneojsem attributed 
to Bharata (206 x.c-1. 100) mast have been evolved from and 
Gemonstrated on an instrament with a ‘fered finger-board 
and not on the open strings afa harp: only upon such an instru- 
ment could che famous musician Paichaliths have been able to 
produce the veven noter and the twenty-ane modes‘on oestring’. 

“The history of the bow-harp has become clearer since repre 
sentations of it have been discovered in Babylonia dating from 
before $000 ».c, and actaal specimens have been unearthed at 
Ur of almost as eariy a date. 

"That it may have been used in India at a very distant period 
is undoubted: the dances of the primitive Ghonds in honour of 
‘their national hero, Lingil are sill accompanied by a rudi- 
mentary bow-harp called pinge. That it may have been called 
bind or vēnā is also probable as it is suggested by thë present 
‘name pin forthe Siamese instrament, 

"Thé word, whether applied to a harp or a lute, is evidently 
derived from the Sumerian aax ar zan, 'a hunting bow’, which 
ir found too in the ancient Egyptian name Bain or bax forthe 
‘some instrument, lingering alo in the Coptic vini and the 
Tndian bin (rhe northern vind) and pinäka (the musical bow). 
"The reason for its appearance on the Buddhist works of art 
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seems to be thie: when the popular revulsion from Hinduism, 
took place in the fourth century a.c. the exclusive instruments 
of the Brabmin priests were banned and the bow-harp, with 
‘other instruments of the people, was adopted as more nit 
able for the samäjas or festal celebrations in praise of Gautama; 
When, however, Buddhiem lor i prestige and Brahmaniem 
tgxia triumphed in the sith century of oor cri the bow-harp 
disappeared and its zival, the “fretted” vēnā, took its place in the 
w he pol mans mag bo mi of ha pera 
ute often depicted by Buddhist artists and now only rema 

ia de ertr nth of ndis tipi a te J'ai à il 
pc China. 

Apart, however, from these interesting details which the 
musical instruments af India ofer us toward the study of their 
evolution, there are two ways at Jest in which our Western 
orchestras are indebted to her; one for the gift of the violin bow 
and the other for the development of the crom-blown concert 
dote, As the latter was the earlier în date it shall receive irst 
consideration. 





2. The Flate 

"The tes frequently mentioned in Sanskrit books under the 
same oa: was ia its cate stage a long zeod, open at both 
ends and played sersically Eke the Samerian s-i, the ancient 
Chinese or je and the modern Arabian nay. This, it appears, 
was the type of fate popular amongst the Asiarie peoples from 
prehistorie times and în general use daring the earlier Egyptian 
dynasties. Tn eastern Asis, however, it had a zival, with fote- 
like tone and blown in the same wap, but consisting of a closed. 
resonating chamber with 5 or 6 holes for the finger. This 
instrament was known in China atthe Bria and took its place 
‘withthe aë in he temple staal masic. Prom this the Chinese 
evolved a variant form called the <8, in which the resonator 
was no longer a truncated cone bat tubular; both ende were 
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closed with plugs, a mouth-hole placed in the middle of the 
Teagth of the tabo, and at right angles to it, on the side of 
the tube away from the player, six finger hole, three on either 
side of the central mouth-hole. Owing to the closed ende the 
‘resonator principle was still retained and by opening one or more 
f the side hales a diatomicscale of an octave and two tones (with 
4 sharp Zoarth) was obtained. When Buddhism reached China 
în the first century a.c. it was at once approved as one of the 
State religions: thence this Hib was taken to other centres of 
the new cult and, reaching India, was transformed into a crs 
blow fate. ‘The transverse postion was accepted, but the 
mosdichdle wat moved to the let, the lower end unblocked, 
Zmd the siz finger holes transferred to points between the mouth- 
hole and the open end, Here the resonator principle no longer 
obtains but the result is a vertical finte blown transversely. As 
such it îs frequently figured in Buddhist art of the frst century 
‘Ap. at Sinchi, and later at Amarivatt, Kafr Kot, and eke- 
here: at the present time it is represented by the banal, 
Pillgic, ot murat seribed to Keishns, On ite return to China 
Ín dae course it became the “foreign? 1i-tz, while westward it 
travelled în the eariy Middle Ages through Byzantium and, 
Jeter stil, through North Africa to become the beautifal instru- 
ment of the modern orchestra. 


3. Te Violin Bow 

‘The origin ofthe violin bow has been and stil is a constant 
source of discusion, but it is Becoming more and more evident 
that, not to the Germanic peoples, as has been recently suggested, 
but to India we owe its existence. Dr, Sachs supports the view 
originally propounded by Fétis as t0 this source and, although 
n is woe on Indian instruments he hesitates to determine the 
method of ít erolotion and deprecstesan addition to the many 
guae! already made, we may perhaps ruggest the following. 
ets as an aid to its solution. 
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Teis generilly agreed that the earliest form ofatringed instru- 
ment in Indie was some type of musical bow—-that is a hunting 
bow on which a tightly drawn string was twanged by the finger 
‘O struck with a short stick: to increase the resonance, either the 
back of the bow was held across the mouth of the performer or 
tlie the end rested on a hollow gourd. For further particulars 
ofthis widely spread instrument we need only refer readers to 
The National History of tbe Bl'usical Bos by H. Balfour (1899) or 
to Dr. Kirby's work on The Murical Instruments of the Native 
Races of South Africa (1986). 

Tn India several forms are to be found, fom the simple 
qiia, ally mentioned, to the more elaborate giant bow 
of Travancore. Out ofits primitive state a stringed instrament 
emerged, consisting of a small half-gourd or coconut with a 
stin table or cover, through which longitudinally a bamboo- 
stick was paved bearing a string of twisted hair reting on a 
litle wooden bridge placed on the skin table. ‘This i the 
slatdre or one-stringed Ine of India, which toon produced ite 
dore relative, the detara or twe-stringed lute, Amongst primi- 
tive tribes these early attempts are stil to be found; as for the 
Tāvanasiran, however, of which ao much hat been heard in these 
discussions, Dr, Sachs has definitely stated that the word does 
not occur în India or Ceylon: in facr, it has probably arisen 
through confusion with a six-stringed särøng5, an Indian violin, 
decorated with the Rävanahasta or the Hand of Ravana, chief 
of the spire word. 

Now of the musical bow one form used in India ie peculiar 
We cannot say unique, fora similar frm exit in South Africa, 
introduced possibly by Malabar eaves, On one tide ofthe bow. 
‘taf itele notches are cat and when a small rod is passed rapidly 
over them the bow-string vibrates and emits a musical sund, 
Tt must soon have become evident to the performer that he 
could produce the same effect by notching his litle od and 
rubbing it on the plan bow stat o, more ay stil, by rabbing 
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the string itelf with his rudimentary bow, a inthe Jum-bair 
cof medieval Europe—a step to which the African native har 
slo attained, 

‘That this i not mere supposition is shown by the face that 
when the Aciebim, a foem of the mwo-rtringed Baechis or 
Chinese fiddle, wat introduced into chat country, probably 
towards the end of the T'ang Dynasty (4.0. 618-907), a Chinese 
Encyclopaedia compiled about the year 1300 states that ‘the 
bwo strings between (them) use aii of bamboo to sound the 
"This is a literal translation given by Professor Mosle of the 
original passage, which he had previously alluded to in is 
description of “The Musical Instrument of the Chinese 
(Journal of the Royal Asiasi Society, North China Branch, 
‘ol. xxix), and he adds that the word ja (to sound’) appears 
+o denote the production of sound ‘by rubbing or fection’. 
Moreover in the orchestra of this T'ang Dynasty there was 
form of Psaltery called ya-ching which was also played by rub- 
bing the strings with a alip of bamboo: this was afterwards 
replaced by a wooden rod, and now, under the name of len, 
itis played, like che ch'in, with a hair strang bow. Many foreign 
instrumenta were introduced into China during the T'ang 
Period and the ya-chêng came through Tiber. 

Tt is interesting to observe tha, although the Chinese use a 
Dairstrong bow forthe ‘foreign’ bali, the hai ie tl passed 
between the two strings like the original bamboo slip. 

Here we surely have an indication of the evolution of the 
bow, China lays no claim to it for the name bu, given to thi 
simple violin, is applied by Confucian writers to outsides, 
natives of India, and elsewhere. Indeed the bu-B'n is exactly 
similar to the twowtringed ida of India and praciealy 
inditinguishabl from the little fll-inetraments, ned with the 
bow, in Ceylon, Assam, Siam, and even Turkestan, as well as 
throughout Tadia. 

‘From this great country, so zich in musical emotion, its little 
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“offepring was borne by Arab traders from the western coast to 
thet owa land and to Pensia in the seventh or eighth centuries 
and there also applied to the small ute already in ute ike the. 
te, it soon afterwards sped westward again, through Byzan= 
tine commercial routes and North Aftican invasions, to adorm, 
ia the legacy of Tadia, the highest attainments of ouz European 








F. W. Garm, 





SCIENCE 


‘Ax present i is imposible to give any adequate account of early 
Indian schievements in ecience end technology. An exaggerated 
‘den ofthe pare played by religion and philosophy ia the life of 
ancient India has led to the neglect of Indian Reaies, But we 
now that there was in ancient ndis a large amount of litera- 
ture dealing with the practical affaire of life, with technical 
arts and crafts, and with specific sciences. Much of this has 
been lost; a large part ofwhat has been preserved still unedited; 
and most of the edited texts have not yet been studied critically. 

"There are no good discussions of Indian acience at a whole. 
Brajendranäth Sea's The Paritive Sconce ofthe dnciens Hindus 
snd Benoy Kumr Serkir's more popular Hindu Achievements 
fn Exact Science are unhistorical and uncritical, and che titles 
fre mienomers. Mort of Seals bookie devoted tolegi and philo- 
‘ophieal speculation rather than to matter of peitive scientific 
method. His constant mixture af science and philosophical 
theory tenda to obscure the issues. 

Critical study is dificult because of the unhistorical character 
of Sanskrit literature, Many of oue texts are anonymous, have 
been handed down in schools, contain accretions made over a 
Jong period of time, and no particular passage in them can be 
dated with precision. Many of the works which bear the names 
of individual authors have been subject to this same proces, 
sce relly composite, snd cannot be sed for historical purposes 
except with the greatest caution. This lick of precise dating 
makes it dificult to compare Indian achievements with the 
achievements of the Greeks and Arabe, or to determine priority 
of invention or the direction of borrowing if borrowing can be 
proved, Rarely can we prove specife borrowing at definite 
Gate and have to content ouraelves with possibilities, proba- 
bilities, and vague generalizations. 
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For the period between Pythagoras in the sixth century n 
and Ptolemy in the second century a.p there is no certain proof 
of Indian infiuence on Gresk thought or of Gresk influence on 
Tadian thought. Historical rhe way was open for infiuence in 
cither direction, and there may have been rauch mutual in- 
ence, but a present the problem še still an open one. “Those 
who go farthest în repudiating all Indian dim to scientie 
Jprenton snd in averting tha ll Indian science was borrowed 
from Greece have made mach ofthe supposed esoterie knowledge 
GE Neopiatoniens and Neo'Pythagoreans. For this they have 
‘cided no historien evidence, Tn order to prove borrowing by 
Tadia from Greece, Kaye hat even gone so fir as to postulate 
‘he contents of Greek wo which have beo or? 

or the pod during which Inda may ave exerted a formas 
tive nflence en Pean and Arabic thought we lack detailed 
Sd acrartehnoreal informacion concerning Indian contacts 
Cid che Sisinian Empire of Chosves Nüinrin t Junde- 
Taper in southewest Pena (4. 531-79) and with Baghitd 
ander the caliphs ak Mantr (n2 794-79), Hiri ar- Rashid 
(en. 8636), sad Mean (4. 815-33) 

Tite à known of he centi aspects of etian cilia 
tion amd of the activities af the great academy at Jundëihtptn, 
Shere Greek, Jewish, Christian, Syrian, Hindo, and Penian 
ideas met and syncretized. We have oniy the story of the 
physician Baredo’ journey so India, his study of medicine there, 
Tig ram o Pria wi ven of de Indian Pañehatanira, 
ich wa tante into Pahlavi (Middle Persian), and of the 
Side difusion of this Tadia work throughout the West by 
ian of Syriac, Arakic, and other venions based on this Pah- 
Javi translation. Litsle Șs known ofthe clare, ducing Sainian 
ale, ofthe great cities of north-eastern Persis, in which Chinese 
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and Indian influences seem to have been strong. We may suspect 
but cannot prove the translation into Pahlavi at this time of 
‘many other works of Indian literature both popular and scientific, 
which Ier may have been translated into Arabic and may have 
influenced early Arabic thought. Atleast one medical work, the 
Charaka-Sambitā, was translated from Sanskrit into Persian and 
from Persian into Arabic. 

Carra de Vaux? explains away the word bindë in the title of 
al-Kiwärizm?'s work on arithmetic, preserved anly in the Latin 
translation Algoritmi de mumera Indorum, as due to à confusion 
‘with the ward Bindat (relating to geometry) ‘because the word 
Hind is easily conftsed in the Arabic script with Ainda”, and 
“in various cates in which the word Hind? is ured, the meaning 
of bindast fts better’. Te may be argued just as plausibly that 
in many of the later works hindari does not mean geometrical, 
but zhat in some cases where the word hindastisused the meaning 
Dinas Sie better, Tndian arithmetic and numerals are frequently 
referred to in Arabic works written between the ninth and 
thirteenth centuries. The same textual error would have to be 

mumed in all these later works also, or the original eror in 
al-Khwirizm’s book would have been tacitly accepted by these 
Tater authors, and all their references to Indian science would be 
mistaken and illusory ones. This point of view has not been 
sade even plausible 

Later Arabic tradition indicates that there was a large amount 
of Indian influence on early Arabie mathematics, astronomy, 
and medicine daring the late eighth and early nint centuries, 
Then attention turned toward Gresk science, which became 
dominant in later Islamic thought, Few of the earliest Arabie 
‘scientifc works have been preserved, but it is likely that there îs 
a mach larger Indien factor jn the Legacy of Islam than îs gener- 
ally recognized. ‘The alder Indian methods were transformed 

1 On theauthority af the Fiðrizras quoted by Flags 20M, (185) 45. 
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and developed and replaced more and more by Greek methods. 
‘We happen to be better informed about the way in which 
Greek scence came to the Arabs than we are about the way 
{a which Indian science spread westward. A vast amount of 
deile critical work on Indian and Aribie scientifc manu- 
‘capt wl have t be done before we shall be fn position to 
Graw maoy definite conclusions. 


For the eariy period of Indian history down to che fourth 
and ith centuries an, the time of che Sryo-Sidabante and the 
“Fryabbesye of Arysbhata, in which forthe Sart time Indian 
eemomp snd mathematics appear in their fully developed 
asics! orm, there i little sien literature which can be 
ated accurately. Bet a people which was capable of making 
he Iron Pilar of Delhi and the Sultinganj copper colowas 
Gf Buddha, and of hewing omt blocks of sandstone so fect Jong 
nd 4 feet square, carving them into a perfect roundnens, giving 
Ghee! wondecl polish which cannot be duplicated even 
today, amd transporting them over distances of several hundred 
Ile, must have attained considerable proficiency in metal- 
nrg and engineering. The Iron Pilar of Delhi" measures 
23 fat 8 inches from the top of the bell capital to the bottom 
Gf the bee; and the diameter diminishes from 16% inches 
below to 1205 inches above. The material is pure roses, 
malleable iron. Te was made by some sort of welding process, 
tod the weight & extimated to exceed ex tons. V. Ball in his 
‘Beonomie Gology of Indis p. 358, 1st ed, 1881, remarked: ‘Te 
is not many years since the production af sach a pilar wonld 








ade of very pure copper, cast in two layers over an inner core 


1 V, A Sith “The on Piro Dei, JAS, 2857, 118 
+ 74S, wi (1860) 3557 
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by a sort of cire perdu proces, Tt i 7} feet high and weighs 
rri. dol de m dena o. "a mondi 
pillars of Aloka (rd century nas) average about jo tons m 
weight, ae fom 4o to 50 feet long, from 35} to 49} inches in 
diameter at the base, and ftom 22 to 35 inches at the top. 
“Among the scientific achievements of the Hindus their work 
on grammar occupies a high place. Tn the systematic analysis 
of language they reached 2 much higher point than any other 
people of date of Panini ie uncer bu it exn- 
‘bot be later than the fourth century xc, His grammar is the 
aries scientific grammar in the word, the east extant 
grammar of any language, and one ofthe gretest ever written, 
Tk was the discovery of Sanskrit by che West atthe end ofthe 
cighteenth century andthe study of Indian methods of analys- 
ing language that revolutionized our Western study of language 
and grammar and gave rie to our science of comparative philo- 
logy. The most striking festare of Sanskrit grammar îs its 
objective resolation of speech and lmguage into their com- 
Ponent elements, and the definition of the functions of these 
tlements, Long before Panini, who names over slaty predeces- 
tors, the sounds represented by the letters of the alphabet had 
beon arranged in an orderly, systematic form, vowels and 
diphthongs separated from mutes, emivowels and sibilants, 
ind the sounds in each group arranged according to the places 
fn the month where they are produced (gattamls, palatalsy 
cerebrals, dentals, and labial). Words were analysed into roots, 
fut of which complex words grew by the addition of prefixes 
and suffixes, General rules were worked out defining the condi- 
‘dona according to which consonants and vowels infiuence each 
Orther, undergo change, or drop out, The study of language in 
Tadia was much more objective and scientie dun in Greece 
or Rome. The interest was in empirical investigation of lan- 
use rather than in philosophical theories about i. Greek 
? VA Si Anl, deb, ppt 
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grammar tended to be logical, philonophieal and syatactical. 
fian study of language was as objective e che dimection ofa 


ancient India frorn that represented by the religious and philo- 
tophieal literature of the Fede, Accounts of ancient Indian 
‘Grlizaton based entirely on this religios Hiterature are as mis- 
ending as would be accounts of eariy Earopean civilization based 
entirely on the Charch Fathers. 

"The book deals with every phase of government as regulating 
all matters of worldiy liea government which was not domi- 
Dated by the priesthood, but which was highly practical and 
empirical Sections are deroted to precious stones, ores, metal- 
Jurgy and mining, roads, trade routes and irrigation, medicine, 
treen, plants and poisons ships and shipping, cattle, horcs, 
and clphant, chemistry, mechanical contrivances, and other 
technical marters- 

“This treatise ie ascribed to Kautilya, who was the prime 
minister of Chandragupta, the rst of the Maurya emperors, 
i the end of the fourth century a.c. Critical study has con- 
Tinced most Western scholars that only the nucleus can be so 
kariy, and that the present work isa composite based on the 
tradition ofa school; but no one hat argued fora date later than. 
‘the third century 2. for any part oft. 


Undoubtedly the oldest works of Indian mathematics are 
ie ice Sires? ‘he Sats of the co, which form a part 
* Tania iy B Sine sen ipis rd by Mr 155) 
snd iy J Maes Lag & 
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ofthe Vedic Kalpa-Sairar. Thesetexteare primarily geometrical 
but seem to indicate also the beginnings of mathematics, Their 
geometry is largely of a practical and empirical sor, dealing 
with the measurement and construction of altars and sacrificial 
places by stretching cords between stakes, 

"They deal wich such marters as the construction af squares 
and rectangles, the relation of the sides to the diagonals, the 
construction o£ equivalent squares and rectangles, the con- 
struction of equivalent circles and squares, the construction o£ 
triangles equivalent to squares and rectangles, and the construc- 
tion of squares equal to two or more given squares or equal to 
the difference of two given squares, 

"They make systematic use of a considerable number of right- 
angled triangles whose sides can be expresed n whole numbers 
(ythagarean triangles) but give no general proof, only sort 
cof generalizing from a few examples. How fir calculation may 
have played a part in this generalizing is uncertain. 

‘For obtaining the diagonal of a square the following rule is 
given: "Tacreue the measure by is third part and this third 
by ite own fourth les the thirty fourth pare of that fourth.” 
‘This gives the formule 1} + dy gaz (which is equivalent to 
44142156) a an approximation to Va t is doubtful, however, 
whether the irrational as such was recognized. 

For constructing « circle which is equal to a given square 
Baudhiyana gives the following role: ‘IF you wish to tarn a 
fquare into a circle, draw half of the cord stretched in the 
diagonal from the centre toward the debi line (the line passing 
through the centre of the square and running exactly from the 
west toward the east); describe thë circle together with the 
third part of that piece of the cord which will lie outside 
the circle.” 

For turning a circle into a square Baudhayana gives the follow- 
ing ral: ‘If you with to tarn a circle into a square, divide the 

E HE. Vogt in Biblioteca Mathemaries, vi (1996-7), 6-23, 
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"The date ofthe Sufvo-atraz i enknow, bot iti probable 
that they are as eariy as the third or forth centary uc. 
Farther fe isto be noted that altars and sacrificial placos of the 
tame shapes and constructions are described în the Satapaiba- 
Brdimone and the Taisiriya- Sambit; so chat Salva methods 
must be several centuries older than the redaction of our present 
Sieht. Taal probably, therefore, geometry in India 
was independent of Greek influence and this geometry seems 
to imply the development of some ofthe clementary operations 
o£ arithmetic. 

‘These text did not continue on into the Inter period as a 
formative influence on the further development of geometry. 
[None of their geometrical constructions, which pertained to 
the old Vedic staal ocear in later Indian works. The ritual 
had disappeared, to be replied by temple worship. The Inter 
development was along the lines of arithmetic snd algebra 
What geometry is found later was subeidiary to arithmetical 
<aleulitons. 
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Noteworthy in Indi isthe ety preoccupation with problems 
involving mumbers, and the eariy development of mames for 
chutes of numbers mounting by powers of 10. Aryabhata 
(6. 499), in dealing with mathematics, gives names for canes 
of numbers mounting by power of 10 up to the tenth pace; 
but the peculiar alphabetical notation which he deviad for 
‘the brief expresion of large numbers in vee riches to the 
cightcenth pce atleast and as interpreted by some might be 
extended indefinitely. The lg number which be setaliy 
‘et runs only tothe enth place, Of theater mathematician, 
Mahavira gives mames for twenty-four place, Biisars gives 
names far eighteen places, 

As ety es ch Päjaraneyi-Sambitā (evii. 2) and the Käthaka- 
Sombie eras. 6) we Sad name for clc of numbers mosca 
ing by powers of 10 np to the fourteenth place, This is extended 
too place further by the Mabiiberaie ik at43-4 (Caleatta 
edition), and in Gorresi's edition ofthe Ramayana, veg, 56-5, 
e dave the statement that hundred time a tioumd 
undrede makon a žari, that a hundred times a thousand orir 
makes a fab, and 10 on up tothe seventh time, Such large 
number sre refered to frequeniy im the Vedic Sambi, 
Bräbmanar, nd Saar. 

"Tho Šatapatha- Bräbmana, x. 4 2, 4-17, gives the division of 
720 by 2, 3» 4» 5, 6, B, 9, 10, 12, 15, 16, 18, 20, and aj. 

"The Sarapaiha-Bräbmana, xi 3. 2,5 den to 11 monta, 
24 lalérsontha, and o days sad nights; then i continue by 
Saying that thete 360 dapi end aigha contin 10 io madiriar, 
‘at these multiplied by 15 give iras, that tho multiplied 
op 15 give sarbi that there multiplied by 15 give idānis amd 
that thre multiplied by 15 give prāsar (breathing). 

The Lalita-Vistara (ed. Letmann, pp. 147-8) gives names 
for classe of numbers from 1° mounting by hundreds to 10. 
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"Then ds ed to be one namertin above which there are 
seven other numestons 

"The Lela-Fiara (d Leinann, p 1j ao gives a cula 
tion for the numberof stom which, when placed one against 
the other, would form s line » yojana long (4%1,000% 42 
Xin") The remit i exprened in words but tia brio 
diferent from the number actually given by the above malti- 
plication that we must amme either complete ignorance of 
Inslplestion or eotruptions fn the text, Discusion and in- 
genios cmendazions a given by Woepcle, This problem ia 
‘ery sma othe Smo erenariay of Archimedes 

“The date of on prennt text af th Lalts'itera and ofthe 
pangs from the Mabaibdrete and Randjane aro unknown. 
They are at Teast as early as the fit centur of the Christian 
eza. The passages from the Fajareneyi-Sanbitā, the Kätbaka- 
Sod and ehe Satapatha-Bräbmana must be easier than the 
sik cetary nc 

‘Such enumerstion, mounting by power of 1, led much 
snore natal tothe dicovery of place value than the Greek 
method of counting by myriade would do. 

Tei to be noted that the Chändagya-Upanisbad, vii. 1. 3, 4p 
fncladr in a ist of knowledges and sciences the name rat, 
“heap, number’, a word which Èa commonly used Ister în con- 
nerion with arithmetical operations, and which probably 
equivalent to ganita, ‘arithmetic’, here. 

Ta Buddhist books there is frequently mentioned in con- 
sesion with the education of a bop a lit of subjects of study 
beginning with Jii mai, genau and sma, “writing, 
expressing numbers by means of the fingern, counting, calcul 
Tiom’, in which the lart two worde must efer to arithmetic of 
some kind, Many of these pasages are certainly pre-Chris- 

Timportnt mathematical material rom Jains canonical terts 

* Jal iti 1865, 9-65. 
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has been collected recently by Bibhatibhashan Datta,! but he 
makes extravagant claims (300 and soo a.c.) for the dates of 
certain texts which he uses, The two main Jaina sects difer 
radically in their accounta of the formation of Jaina literature, 
‘The Digāmbara Jains reject the authority of tho whole Svetim- 
bara canon on the ground that all of the old canonical Jaina 
literatore had disappeared. According to the tradition of the 
Svetimbara Jains themselves, the old literature had fallen into 
such confusion and so much eft had been Tost that a new canon. 
was formed about goo zc., and this also fell into such confesion 
that a new one was formed during the fth century azp, How 
much of this canon is based on material preserved from the old 
literature, how much of it may be valid for the pre-Christian 
period, is very uncertain, Our present knowledge of this Jaina 
literature is too uncritical and too slight to warrant the use of 
it for historical purpose, Interesting i the statement of the 
Anuyegedodra-Stira (142) that the total number of kuman 
‘beings in the world is a nomber which occupies 29 place, is 
obtained by multiplying the sixth square (of 2) by the fh 
square (25-212 = 29, and can be divided by 2 ninety-six 
times. Charpentier is inclined to ascribe this text to a period 
before the beginning ofthe Christian era, This dating, although 
rot improbable, i too positive. Its validity depends on the 
validity of the dates which he asigne to the Kautilye-driba- 
Micra and co Vitoysysma's Kdmaratr, 

Jaina works such at the Jambudoipaprajiapti, in giving 
detailed descriptions of parts of the carth, which is described 
as being circular and having the diameter of 100,00 yojana, 
(using vio) give dimensions which involve the relations of 
circumference, are, and diameter ofa cicle (the approximation 


“The Jian Shoal of Maen, Dla f de Cet Mabel 
Sin (509) 14. 
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“The nature of early Vedic astronomy is problematical, but 
the material which has been preserved does not warrant the 
conclasion that it reached any high ste of development. 

"The earliest astronomical texts which have been preserved 
are the Vedic Fyotina-Tedingst and the Jaina Saryaprajtoptis 
‘the dates of which are unknown. ‘They must be considerably 
artier than the classical astronomy of the fourth ar fifth cen- 
turies a. and may be pre-Christian 

"The Jyuticha-Tedanga haa been preserved in two recension, 
that of the Rig Mda (36 stanzas) and that of the Tajar-Jeda 
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(43 stanzas). "Their syle is of almost algebraica] brevity, and 
the texts have come down to us in an exceedingly corrupt 
dom. 

Te deals primarily with the calendar, describes the five-year 
cycle, che places of new and fall moon in the 27 nakibatras, and 
gives roles for the calculation of thete places, The fiveyeat 
yele consists of 5 years of 366 days (= 1,830 day). ‘This is 
‘equal approximately to 67 sidereal months, and contains 62 
synodical months. Ín order to keep the traditional 12 months in 
2 year, 2 months were omitted in each yele (the gist and the 
6and). Thus lunar and solar reckoning coincided at the begin- 
ning and middle of a cycle. "This system was used also in Jaina 
works, in the old Peitduaba-Siddbanca described by Vasshami- 
hira, and in the lost works of Garga and other ancient astrono- 
mers. The distinction between the true and mean motions of 
the heavenly bodies was unknown. 

"The origin of the lunar zodiac of a7 or 28 naksbatras or lunar 
mansions, which is found also among the Chinese and the 
Arabs, is still undetermined. The first complete enumeration of 
all the natsbatras seems to be given by the Toittiria-Sambita 
(th century mc. or eater). 

Te is still uncertain whether a knowledge of the motions of 
the five planets is to be ascribed to this period or ot, 

‘The cosmology of thi period, as described in the Sirya- 
‘rajtopt, in chapters of the Purus: which continue this old 
Cosmology, and in other early texts, arames that the earth is 
flac and circular. In the centre of the earth, to the north, is 
Mount Meru with the Pole Star directly ovez i. The heavenly 
bodies are at the same elevation above the earth and revolve, în 
smaller or larger circles, from east to west around Mount Meru. 
When they are invisible at night, it is due to the fiet that they 
go behind Mount Meru. Around Mera are four quadrants 
(ike the petals of a lotus), of which India is the southern one, 
Around this cantel continent are veren concentric oceans and 
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continents, This is the basie conception of Brahman, Buddhist, 
nd Jaina terts, although they differ in detaile, 

‘nthe sttronomical literature of the third period, which 
begins in the fifth century a.D. at the latest, the earth is described 
as à motionless globe, of which Mount Meru becomes the axis, 
tnd around which the ean, the moos, the five planets, and the 
‘other heavenly bodies revolve. ‘The sun, the moon, and the 
planets move more slowly than the stam and therefore change 
their place with reference to them. ‘The true places of the 
planets in relation to their mean places are calculated by means 
(of epieyeles and eccentric circles. The inclination of the eclip- 
tie tothe equator ir know and the positions of the heavenly 
bodiet with reference to both are calculated. "The precession 
of the eqainoxes is known. The real causes of the eclipses of 
sun and moon are recognized, and the motions af these bodies 
Are so well known that eclipses are calculated with greataccaracy. 
‘The eexagesimal division of the circle is wed, 

This represents substantially the point reached by Greek 
astronomy by the time of Ptolemy in the second century 4.0 
tnd ison an entirely diferent plan from that of the Jedanga 
‘Are there buie changer in point of view due to Greek infiuence, 
or do they represent a gradual internal development in Indian 
thought? Most of che old astronomical literature of India hat 
been lot, but the nature of the Jyotsbe-Fedange and of the 
cosmognpby described above does nat seem to give much sup- 
port to he view that claial Indian astronomy was entirely 
4 natural development fora within. 

Varthamibirs PaicheiddintkP (c xm. jog) preserves 
summaries of five old astronomical Siddhëntas, the dates of 
which are unknown: 

1. The Peitinabe, which is on practically the same level 
as the Jyotiba Tidings 

bed md tied by ©, Tito ad Suan Dv, Bessey 
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2. The Fasisbtha, which scoms to represent a transitional 
stage, 

3. The Paulita, which is ascribed by Al-Birûn? to “Panties, 
the Greek, from the city of Saintra, which I suppose to be 
‘Alexandria’. Some think chat chi Siddlznza is a translation of 
the astrological work of Paulus Alexandrinus. Te i to be te- 
marked, however, that the Siddhänta seems to have been purely 
astronomical and not astrological. If it does go back to sme 
"unknown Greck work it has been so thoroughly Hinduized that 
no decisive taces of Greek influence are lft, 

4. The Romaka, in which the presence of Greek influence 
may be argued most plausibly. Tts elements are almott exactly 
identical with those of Hipparchus and Ptolemy. Tn place of 
the great cycle af 4,520,000 years, which is in general use for 
pporposes of astronomical calculıtions from the time of the 
Paulita- and Sārya-Siddhäntar, it employs a cyde of 2,850 
eam, and its zesalts are troe for the meridian of Yavanıpara 
(Gresk city), not for that of Ujjain 

Tn some manuscripts ofthe Sirya-Siddbdnta is given «stanza 
in which Sarya, the sun, says to the arura Mays, “Go therefore 
to Romaka city, thine owna residence; there, undergoing ino 
carnation as a barbarian, owing to a cure of Brahma, I will 
impart to thes this science.” If the stanza does not really belong 
Bere it must be a fragment of an ancient account of the origin 
of some other treatise, In Indian astronomical works from the 
time of the Sarya-Siddhänta the city of Romaka is situated on 
the equator go° west of Lanka, which i south of Ujeyint 

5. The Sirya-Siddbanta, which is the only one of the fre 
that has been preserved. “Our present text however, shows 
some discrepancies from the text described by Varthamihira 
and must be a re-worked version of the original, Whitney? 

Sacha Albers Indi. 15, 26 (Londo, 101) 

$ Whitney Bargen Teton of he Sie Sd’ 7405, (860, 
spot Reprint pp. 330" 
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decides that the work hows o many divergences from the 
‘numerical clements of Ptolemy that the Greck influence must 
have come from some work of the pre-Ptolemaic period, not 
far from the commencement of the Christian erè- 

"The system of the Sarya-Siddhänta continued in substantially 
the same forin through the works of Äryabhata (A.D. 499), 
Brshmagopea (7 centu), and other lesser works to Bhisiara 
(rath century), whose Siddhäntadiromanš is the last great work 
of Indian astronomy. 

Doring the whole of this period there was little development 
in theory, tho methods of calculation continued unchanged in 
Geena, and only minor corrections inthe numerical elements 
‘were made, Noteworthy isthe theory of Aryabhata that the 
arth rotates on its aus but thie theory remained isolated and 
Sas not followed by any of che later works. 

"The est wor of Indian astrology which have been 
preserved, such as the Bråajjätaka and the Lagbnjātaka of 
Varīhamihira (a. Sos), contain many words which are un- 
doubtedly of Greek origin.” A stanza preserved by Varthami- 
ine from am older wor by Garga says) ‘The Greeks are 
Mlecchas, but amongst them this science is duly established; 
therefore even they (although Mleccha) are honouzed as Rishis; 
how much more then an astrologer who is a Brahman.” The 
exact souze of Varāhamihiras astrology has not been traced, 
bat it seems to represent about the same stage of Greek 
astrology that is found in Firmicus Maternus în the fourth 
century am. The twelve signs of the zodiac appear in Varis 
Bamihira în the form of Sanskrit transliteration from the Greek 
snd of literal tansaton into Sanskrit, Although Greek infu- 
fence on Indien astrology is undeniable, it is to be noted that 
onip a fow words of Greek origin are found in the works on 

"A, Webs The Misr of Taio Literary sob (Landon, 

SJ. Bay FRA, 198 748 
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astronomy. OF these the most significant, sine i is at the 
ental point of tis whole system of astronomy, is Rendra 
(bryos) the mean anomaly’, since the centre of the epicyele 
coincides with the mean place ofthe planet * Te hasbeen argued 
by some that India di not borrow astronomical ideas directly 
fom Greek astronomical works, bat indieeetly from works of 
astrology 

Even Í che impetus toward a new astronomy was received 
by India from Greace by the acceptance of some general 
idean, these wero cleverly adapted to the older lodi coe 
mography and modes of reckoning. What had been borrowed 
twat thoroughly Hinduized and completely asimiated dato 
India cale. 

Clic Indian astronomy is now only of hive interest, 
sishoagh there seems to be no doubt that it exercised a forms 
tive infiuence on eariy Arabie astronomy and therefore had 
Some formative infuenee on the medieval astronomy of Europe- 














"The beginnings of Indian medicine! can be traced back to 
the magical charms of the tharoa-Fido, nd dyurerda (mee 
cine) has always been regarded as one of the upängas of the 
‘Atbarva-Veda, The earliest Buddhist books frequently refer 
to medicine and report stories of the wonderful sargical opera- 
tions of the physician Jtvaka, Paseage of the Mebioages and 
of the Majjbima-Nikāya, which must be at least as old as the 
third century a.c» refer to surgery, The interiptions of Aloka 
(ard century s.c) refer to the cultivation of medicinal plants, 
and to hospitals for men and for beasts, Carroboration of this 
is found in Megasthenes and other Gresk writers who deal with 
the India of the Mauryan period. A passage of Strabo, xv. 
2. 54 (C 7ot), ‘they make no accurate study of the science 

1 Widey-Busgn, Th Sope-Nidbius, dup. pr. 322445 2 

7 J. Joly, Meic n Gran de ibrarieho Phe ved Alu 
mand, Sabre, 160 
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except thet of medicine, has been taken by some as referring 
o iie Indis m general As s matter cf fact iti based on a 
Gescrption given by Onederitu of the kingdom of Musicanus 
in Upper Sind. The Kantiliya-Aribaldstra refers to ordinary 
physicians, physicians who desl with poison, midwives, army 
Surgeons and ures, ointments and bandages, surgical in- 
struments and ocher appliances. Patatjal’s Mababbasiya (ed. 
Kishor, i 9) of the second century 2.c. names vaidyatan 
(qmodicing) #8 one af the sciences, 

"The earliest work of Indian medicine which can be dated 
accurately it the Bower MS.” This was found in the year 1890 
Jn Chinese Turkestan and dates from the fourth century A.D, 
But was probably copied fom an older work. Tt proves the 
existence ofa well-developed school of Indian medicine at that 
dae. 

"The earliest medical works which have bcen preerved are 
those of Charaka snd Sufats. The Bower MS. refers te Sufrata 
ts an ancient legendary author of medical works, and quotes 
many exuaers from Charaka, Sufrata, and other authors whose 
Works have been lost, By the fourth century Av. the Sambitds 
SE Charaka and Sulruts bad ready become standard works. The 
twenty-eight quotations from Charaka are practically identical 
mith passages in the older part of onr present text of Charaka 
‘The six quotations from Safrata are fairly clove to pastges in 
cur present text 

“According tothe Pibrict, Charaka and Saérata were translated 
into Arabie about a:p, 809, and about sixteen other Indian 
works on medicine were known to the Arabs in translation? 
Both Charaka and Suleata are frequency referred to by Rhazes, 
Avicenna, and other later Arabic physicans. Arabian medicine 
‘was the chief authority and the guiding principle of European 

1 Died and trandated by A. . R. Hocrl inthe Arcane Srcey 
Iis ii (Cia Hp xia) 

gala 2046, (85) 45 385 
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physicians down to the seventeenth century. Although later 

abian medicine was largely based on Greek medicine, it is 
certain that Indian medicine, which had been introduced into 
Baghdad at the end of the cighth and the beginning of the ninth 
century, formed part of the Legacy of Islam, Further it i to be 
noted that the Persan word bimärirtān, which was used for 
“hospita throughout the Islamic world, probably indicates that 
Arabian hospitals were modelled on the famous hospital at 
JJondéchapts, which scems to have been the point of intenec- 
tion of Greek and Indiam medicine. Ie may be that this in vern 
owed something to the Indian hospitals referred to in the ine 
scriptions of Aleka, 

Tt is significant that although linguistically Indian tests on 
astrology and astronomy bear certain or pomible traces of Greek 
influence there is nothing in Indian medical texts which might 
suggest Gresk influence. There are some general resemblances 
io Hippocratic medicine, but the whole materia medics ie 
Indian and there is no reference to Greek medicine and no proof 
‘of borcowing from Greece, 

Much detailed critical work must be done on Arabian and 
Indian medical texts before a final judgement can be rendered 
concerning the relationship of Indian and Arabian medicine 

About a third of our present tert of Charaka was written by 
Dedhabala (about the gth century 4.0), and the prerent tert is 
guaranteed only by the commentary of Chakrapsnidatta of the 
eleventh century. However, the many quotation given by the 
Bower MS. guarantee thatthe older part of our tex ia crier 
than the fourth century a-y probably considerably earlier, for 
its style is archaic and it contains nothing of Puranic mytho- 
logy. 

"The máin part of the book is supposed to be s re-working by 
‘Charaka of book by Agniveta« pupil of Atreya, who is believed 

* A. Miles, Ankicke Quellen ror Geist de ndiion Mods’, 
ZDMG, xir) r6 
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to have been the foander of cientiic Indian medicine. Hocrle! 
placen trepa in the sireh centary »-c. on the basis of Buddhist 
Traditions that the famons Jivaka studied medicine with Atreys 
`t Taxia in north-western India. Tt is 2 commonplace in the 
tld Buddhist books for boy to be seat to Taxila in north- 
emen Indi to study arta and crafts, Benares in the east 
became a centre of learning st a much later date. ‘This old 
tradition may indicate thst from the end of the Vedic period 
"faxis continued for many ceatarie to maintain its prestige 
for leaning, and that the ares and crafts implied by the Kau- 
lye drthldsra may represent the accumulated leaning of 
several centuries daring which the political centres shifted ftom 
the eastern Punjab down the Ganges valley to Magadha st the 
tend ofthe fourth century a.c. There is nothing inherentiy im- 
probable in connecting the anthor of our text with the Charaka 
ho according toa tradition preserved in the Chinese Tripitaka, 
as physician to King Kanishla in the frst century a, orn 
dating Atrea in the sixth century e. That is all that can be 
taid a5 present, 

As contrasted with the Charake-Sambitā, which is medical, 
‘the Suita Sembiia deals primarily with sorgery. Tradition 
connect Saluta with Benares in eastern India, The text 
sens to be ater than the text of Charaka. Tts language is lst 
archaic, and ies treatment is more concise, more developed, and 
more syrtematie. As in the case of Charaka, the text is guaran- 
teed oniy by commentaries of the eleventh century, but the 
Bower MS. guarantees for parts of it at least a date earlier than 
the fourth century ap. About a bandred and twenty surgical 
instruments are described, and a large number of surgical opera- 
tions are referred to. 

“The osteology of Charaka, Surata, and other eariy texts, as 
described by Hoerale, The Medicine of Ancient India, provet 

1 Sie he Mice of Ain Tad, Pars 2, Oreo vp. 7-8 
nion er} 
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that careful empirical observations mast have been made. How 
far actual dissection was practised in uncertain. Sakrota 1e- 
marla (Hoernle, p. 116): ‘No accurate account of any part of 
the body, including even it skin, can be rendered without a 
knowledge of anatomy; hence anyone who wishes to acquire 2 
thorough knowledge of anatomy must prepare a desd body, and 
Carefully examine all its parts. Far it it oniy by combining both 
irect ocular observation and the information of text-book hat 
thorough knowledge is obtained’, and continues wich consider- 
able detail concerning methods of procedure, 

"The Satapatba-Brdbmana (yik 6.2, 7-105% $. 1343 4 
grg; $2, 3-4) andthe didaroaTeda (3), eats which ae 
Believed to belong to the period between 1000 enl o hi, 
contain emumerations ofthe bones ofthe human body, which 
AMthough asocated with 1 good ded of religious symbolism, 
are very dar to those of Charaka and Sudatat 

Te is uncertain Whether these early Vedic pasagos actually 
indicate dissection or not. Dot al he chanter tendencies 
of later Hinduism warn ws aget sting to any verp late 
perd che pasage concerning dimertn jut quoted fom 
Sirs, Te beam the mark of antiquity rather than latenn: 
A most ince tendency which settled down over every 
branch of Hindu thought daring the medieval period dis 
couraged the development of any scientifc objectire attitude, 
As Wilson zemazlas* We must therefore infer that the existing 
sentiment of he Hindu ste of modern dato, growing out of an 
altered sate of society, and unsupported by their oldest and 
‘nowt authenti civil and moral as well aa medical institutes?” 

“The third grent name in Indian medicine îs that of Väg- 
bhata. His Asiängaramgraba in probably to be placed at the 











1 Ror opponit views of the priority of he mal school of Aue and 
Sul vo che Sataparo-Brabmane o Hous, The Mode of Juin 
ndia, pp. 10-7, må A. B Keiti, ZDMG, mi (t908) 137-9 

SH Walon, rks, 58 London 86) 
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beginning of he seventh. century, for the Chinete traveller 
Ing, without giving the name, refers toa writer who shortly 
before his time had composed a compendium dealing with the 
eight branches of medicine, Tt is suspected that this may be the 
iinkar reerred to in Arabie works, 

Te bat been conjectured thatthe famous Madbavanidana (of 
the Bth or geh century) may be the Badde of Arabic writers. 

“After this pried the arta and crafts were left more and more 
to the lower cases, and anatomy and surgery fell into disuse 
Empirical medicine decayed as diseases came to be regarded as 
the inevitable result of harm 





‘There i not much that can be sid at prevent about Indian 
chemistry and alchemy." Little critical work has been done in 
‘editing the texts which have been preserved or in trying to sift 
ut the eariy elemente ftom the later accretions, 

The origins of chemistry are lost in the mist of prehistory. 
Indian chemistry develope in connexion with medicine, metal- 
Inrgy, and the technical arts, Alchemy im the narrow sense, 
swith is theory ofthe transmutation of metals and of the elixir 
Of lfe, is of comparatively Iate historical development, At 
present we lick materia to make any comparison of Indi 
Alchemy with thit of the Chinese, the Alexandrian Greeks, 
amd the Arabs, The very derivation of the word alchemy 
‘uncertain. The claims of Chinese alchemy, which evolved out 
of Taoist speculations, to have played a part in the develop- 
ment of Pensiun and Arabic alchemy are becoming stronger 
and stronger. 

‘Metallic preparations a medicines are casually referred to 
in the Charaha- and Suirata-Sambitds and in Varthamihira’s 


1 For a brief and inadeqonte account of Taden chemistry and alchemy see 
2.0, ve Ligne, Zutan ad eire dr ideis pe 29-48 
Beto pi) tili Chef Tuy, Hiro Hinds Chem,» vo 
eda n 199) eoo och diel sad une mate, 
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Brbawsambitd (mercury and iron), but tho wide extension of 
‘their ue does not seem to have taken place before he seventh 
century. Alchemy and the rardyaea doctrine of mercary sa the 
clixir of life seem to have flourished expecially in connexion 
with the Tantric culis of Hinduism, but the origin of these 
and their historical development are obscure. Jolly: sees in the 
asavidabams of the Kansiiiya-dribaiārira (ed. 2, p. 85) a posi 
ble reference to the transmutation of metals into gold. 





The relationship between the musical systeme of Greece, 
Arabin, Persia, and India is uncertain, There ie much reem- 
lance in several esential features, Tn the Vedic dänga on 
metrics (the Chandarstsra of Pingali) the seven notes of the 
‘octave (Grama) are referred to by the seven initial syllables of 
the Sanakrit names af the notes, sa rë ga ma pa dha ni2 In the 
Toyotisba-Vdänga the nakrairas are referred to by comparable 
"abbreviations, which are typical of the Indian tra tyle. The 
fame method of naming the notes but wich diferences in 
particular names, is found in Persia, Was it borrowed by the 
Arabs from Persia and transmitted to Europe? Tt has not been. 
demonstrated conclusively thatthe syllables ofthe solfeggio are 
purely Greek or purely Latin or purely Arabian in origin? 








Te has been generally conceded that the Arabic numerals are 
s0 called only because Europe learned them from the Arabs 
in the tenth century, that they are Indian in origin, that the 
Arabs admit that they learned them feom India, and that the 

2 Frei indie (Legs, tot) rt Te] 

3 A Weer, Indici Sidun Via 

S A. Waben, Te iay f udian irato ard ch p 372 (London, 
1852), The lean eile accepted by Lev La Crnde Bula ax 
TIR. Se HQ. Tae, Hotril Pe fo du Arcum Marie Infra, 
Do. rade (London nd) la agen or Arte oig. Creddereg our 
ere erase c Stn Doris he prener the argoment fram dence 
pr^ 
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‘method of reckoning by means of nine signs and zero with place 
alue wat invented by the Indians. A theory proposed by 
Bubnow? dat che forms of che numeri fmt employed in 
medieval Europe are derived from ancient symbols used on the 
abacus in Europe, but tht the zero is Indian in origin, has not 
"been favourably received. Of recent years Kaye? and Carra de 
‘Vaue! have argued on the following grounds that the nine digits 
and zero with place value are not Indian in origin but were 
borrowed by the Indians from che Arabs, and that they are of 
Greek Neoplatonist origin: 

T. No Tndian literary evidence is valid for the period before 
the dite ofthe actual copying of the manuscripts, and all coins 
tnd inscriptions which use digits with place value before the 
fend of the ninh century are spurious 

‘2. The Arabic hindas (geometrical) was misread as bind? and 
‘gave re to the later myth among the Avsbs of an ‘Indian way 
‘of reckoning’ 

3. References to India in medieval works may refer vaguely 
to “the East’ and not necesarily to India. 

4. The dips with place-vilue notation were brought to 
the court of Chosroes by the Neoplatoniss who sought refuge 
in Penia after the closing of the schools at Athens in A.D. 5 

"The negative side of thit argument is based on an unfi 
snd hyperertcal testment of Indian inscriptions and literary 
tradition, and no evidence has yet been produced which would 
make the positive side of the argument even plausible. 

Becween AiD. 595 and the end of the ninth century about 
twenty inscriptions are known in which numerals with place 

"CE D, E Smith and L. C. Karin, The Hide dra Nonas 
‘tn, iit and WE Cd, "Hid Anlie Nomen! i Julio Sodio 
eer Cia Jede Lamar, Pp. 217-36. 

puce Siktiadiht dr erede Kir (Bering 

3 QE Ie Mother p. 15-16 4$ (Cnt 1913); Set mi 
(690 ssi. 7480, 3 (ger 475-503, amd Yii (1911), Bons 

adr (ir oan 
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alae are used. The authenticity of some of these inscriptions 
bas been questioned, but it is by no means certain that they are 
ll to be brushed aside as forgeries. The matter will have to be 
decided by the judgement of expert epigraphiste, The earliest 
epigraphical instance of the use of a sign for zero in Tadia? is 
from the year a. 876, in Arabic? inscriptions from the year 
nA 

Brahmagupta (7th century) gives rules for diferent arith 
metical operations with zero, and Varthamihira's Pañchasid- 
digwihi (wo. og) refers frequently to the addition and 
Subtraction ofzero, These do not necesrarily provethe existence 
of a symbol for zero, but in a pasage of Vasubandhu's Pāra- 
vadattă (e. a0. 600) is the statement that the stan in the sky 
are ie zero put there by the Creator to indicate the nothing- 
Dea of this world of transmigration. The Tigabbasbya (c 6th 
‘century a.D.) remarka that the same stroke is termed one în the 
cunis place and ten in the ten's place and a hundred in the 
Inundred’ place. Moreover, the alphabetical notation of Arya- 
bhata (1.0. 499), his method for the extraction of square and 
cube roots, and the numerical words wed by Bnhmagopta, 
‘Lalla, Varihamibire, and the Sarye-Siddbisze seem to imply 
nine symbols with place value and probably a sign for zero as 
carly asthe filth century an. The epigraphical use of numerical 
‘words begins in the eighth and ninth centuries, unless Kaye 
correct in claiming that all sch inscriptions previous to the 
tenth century are forgeries. But their ute in inscriptions ia 
Indo-China goes back t0 A.D. 6o, and the usage there îs doubt- 
es derived from Indis, 

Te is generally assumed that the Indian numerala with place 
valne were introduced to the West about A. 773 at the time 
When an Indian pendit brought the astronomical Sindbind 
to the court of al Manste at Baghdid, but a pasage from the 

1 Sih nd Kopin Th Hind Arabi Nomad p. $- 
1 Kambmeek in ZK (57) 1 
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Syrian writer Severus Seboke (a.n. 662) formishes the earliest 
known reference ontside of Indis to Indian numerals: The 
ruble discoveries of the Hindus in astronomy, discoveries which 
are more ingenious than those of the Greeks and the Babylonians, 
and their clever method of caleulation, their computation which 
surpasses words, T mean that which is made with nine signs. « 
Teis to be noted that the reference to nine signs does not neces 
sarily prove the absence of zero. Up to the sixteenth century 
there was maintained a dittinetion between the nine signs and 
the zero. 

Tf credence is gien to this statement, Indian astronomy and 
arithmetic were known ia Syrian monastery on the upper 
Euphrates over a century before the Indian Siddbänta (Sind- 
‘ind) war brought to the court of al-Mansor at Baghdid in 
‘a, 773. There is nothing inherently improbable in this state- 
ment, and nothing has been adduced to prove that it should be 
brushed aside as worthless 

Te has been suggested that this passage of Sebokt is to be 
interpreted as meaning that the Hinda mamerals, without the 
zero had reached Alexandria at some time before the seventh 
century, perhaps eariy enough to explain the mention in a pas- 
tage of the Geometry of Boethius of nine numerical symbols 
which are called apices, Present opinion, however, seems to 
favour the view that this passage of Boethius is an insertion of 
ster dte, 

Whereas the eastern Arabe in their “Indian reckoning’ used 
signs for nine numerals plus a symbol for zero the western Arabs, 
t carly as the tenth century, used somewhat diferent forms, 
Without a symbol for zero, called gsbar (dust) numerals end 
scribed thelr origin to India. In Brahmagupta's Brabma- 
‘sphutasiddbint, x. 62, 66,67, the word dbalikarma, ‘dust wor’, 
is ased as a synonym of genta, ‘ealeulation’. Whether thete 
gibir numerals indicate an earlier and different stream of Indian 

1 CE. Nen in arn iius gro a7. 
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influence or whether in some circle the symbol for zero was not 
adopted until Inter is uncertain. 


Tn 1881 there was discovered at Bakhthäl, in extreme north- 
western India, fragments of some seventy folios of a buried birch- 
bark manuscript which contained a mathematical tert.. Te is a 
practical, not a theoretical work, consisting of rules and examples 
but without proof of the rules, tis written in an old form of 
Sirad characters euch as were in use between the ninth and 
thirteenth centuries. On the bist of paleography Hocrale 
dated the actual copying of the present manuscript in the eighth 
or ninth century; on the bass of the language, which seems to 
bear a certain relationship to the so-called Gth dialect, spec! 
mens of which have been preserved in old Buddhist works, he 
Placed the composition of the work in the third or fourth een 
tury a:p. "This dating, if it could be substantiated, mould have 
sn important bearing onthe history of Indian mathematics, 

‘The work deals with fractions, square roots, arithmetical 
and geometrical progresions, income and expenditare, profit 
and los, computation of maney, interest, the rule of three, 
summation of complex series, simple equations, simultaneous 
linear equations, quadratic ‘equations, some indeterminate 
‘equations of the second degree, and many miscellaneous praco 
tical problems, ‘The algebraical symbolism à clumsy and in- 
adequate. Solutions ate often given in such 2 general form as 
to imply s general olation—a generalized arithmetic, 

"The nine digits and zero (a dor) are weed with place value 
"The negative sign is + placed after a number, a usage which 
i not found in any other Indian work, In calculation large 
mumben vp to 25 digits are easily manipulated, 

Kaye asigns the work to the twelfth century Ain, and 
sumes Western influence because of the use of place-ralue 

O R. Kaye, “The BABA Manure drcuepel are of Inds, 
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notation, the occurrence of a general zule for the square root of 
Bards, tha frequent use of zhe regula falai (alse position’), and 
ome example of the transformation ofa simple fraction expressed 
in the ordinary way to the sezagerimal notation. 

Te has not yer been proved that place-value notation is a 
esten ole date, or atit i due to Western influence, A 
Fule for the square roor of ards isnot found definitely expresed 
fntl after the time of Bhiskara (rath centory, but approxi- 
Imation tothe quare root ofa saria found in the Snoa-Satras, 
In Aryabhaty, and in Brabmagapta. Ia the Suloa-SAiras the 
eat ay have been reached by a parely geometrical construc- 
tion; in the other caes, eren though no rale in given, it it by 
ho means certain that am arithmetical method was not wed, 

"The regula fal isi common we in the works of mort of 
he Arabi algebra, begianing with al-Khwirient (e. 4.0, 
dag) and iy employed in India by Bhdskara (sath centur) 

"sparingly by Mahavta (grh centum). tis not wed by 
Brahmagupta (7th century) or by Aryabhata (a.d. 499). But 
according to Smith, History of Masbematier, li 437, 1e 1 
Rabbi Ben Fera (rth century) meribes the origin of this rule 
to India. Fle poston ia natral way of solving simple equa- 
tions before the development of an adeqaate algebraical sym- 
bots. Te may have been wsed in India before Bhidara and 
Mahavira, especialy in worba of a practical arithmetical natare. 











‘Of days, ech succeeding anit being one-aixteth of the one pre- 
eding it. Therefore it can hardy be locked upon as the trans- 
formation of a simple fraction expressed in the ordinary way to 
the seragesimal notation. 

‘Kaye's late dating, bed on argaments from silence, is un- 
convincing, and Hoernle’s ealy dating is bated on uncertain 
{gence linguistic considerations. At prevent the work, although 
{important cannot be wed fr historical purposes. 
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For the classical period of Indian mathematici the most 
important works are the following: 

T, A short section in thirty-three stanzas in Aryshbata’s 
astronomical work the Aryahbasiya (written ab. 495) 

2, Two chapters in Brahmagupts's Brabma:pbutesdaént, 
a general work on astronomy written in av, 6:82 

3, Two chapters in the Mahisddbént of the second Arya- 
bhata (between Brahmagupta and Bhisars), 

4 Mahivira’s Ganitastrasamgraba (c.4.0, 850). 

S. Sridhara’s Ganitasãra (c. a.o. 1020). T'hisisa compendium 
extracted by him from a large work which has not been pre- 
served. ‘This lager work must have dealt with algebra for 
Bhlskars and others quote algebracal rules from Sha, in 
particular a general rule for the volution of quadratic, 

6., The Lildoast and the Bljaganita which form the arth: 
retical and che algebraial part of Bhiukata's grt work on 
anronony, the Siddbdntalinmani, 

At the end of the Bijoganita Bhiskara remuria that heh 
composed a compendium since the treatises of algebra by Beah 
magupta, Srhars, and Padmantb are too difusive 

ryabhata deals with che following matter: quare root and 
cube ror, rea of triangle and volume of pyramid, ues of circle. 
and volume of sphere, area of trapezium and length of perpen- 
diculars from intersection of diagonale to parallel sides, area. 
of any plane figure; the chord of one-sixth circumference equ 
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to radius, ration of circumference of circle to diameter; 
method of constructing sines by forming triangles and quad 
ceri in quadrant of circle, calculation of table of sine differ, 
ences from the fest sine; construction of circles, triangles, and 
quadrilateral, determination of horizontal and perpendicular, 
Shadow problems, hypotenuse of right-angled triangle, relation 
fof halfchord to segments of diameter which bisects chord, 
calculation of rompdtaleras when two circles intersect; ax 
retical progrenions, mum of veis formed by taking sums of 
terms of an arithmetical progression, rums of series formed by 
taking squares and cubes of terms of an arithmetical progres 
sion, product of two factors is half tho difference between square 
of their sum and sum of their squares, to fnd two factors when 
oduct and difference are known; interest, rulo of three, fruc- 
tions, inverse method, to find rum of several. numbers when 
results obtained by aubtracting each number from their rum. 
fre known, to find value of unknown when two equal quantities 
consist of knowns and similar unknowns; to calculate their pat 
and furore conjunctions from distance between two planets; 
genera solution in whole numbers of indeterminate equations 
Of the fist degree (to which Brahmagupta gave the name 
utaha). 

‘Many elementary operations seem to be taken for granted, 
and no rules are given for them. For instance, one rule con- 
cerning the number of terma in an arithmetical progresion 

ples the solution of a quadratic equation, although no rule 
is given for this operation. No rues are given for addition, 
suberaction, multiplication, division, square, and cube. It 
‘would surly be fallacious to argue from silence that these opera- 
tions were unknown to Ārysbhata. The value of w is given 
16. The Ruttaka or ‘pulverize’ consists in finding a 
multiplier such that, if a given number is multiplied by it and a 
given number added to or mberacted from the product, the sum. 
tr diference may be divisible, without remainder, by a given 
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divisor. This i substantially equivalent to Euler's method of 
solving the equation ax-+y = ¢ in whole numbers by the use 
of continued fraction, 

Bruhmagupta gives formulae for the area and diagonals 
of any cyclic quadrilateral, les for operations with zc, a 
rule which gives one root’ for quadratic equations a partial 
solution in whole numbers of indeterminate equations of the 
second degree (with particular treatment of the special cate 
aat- m 3P or so-called Pelan equation), He knew negative 
mumbors, and by using nagative terms in algebra reduced all 
quadratic equations to one form. He solved the equation 
avtby--em ay in whole number by reducing abe into 
men and putting e mÁbind ym wha, 

Bhitskara extends into a general rule for quadratic equations 
a ril quoted from Sridhara, whote arithmetic has been pre- 
terved but who algebra hat beea lort, special treatment of tho 
Pellian equation axt- y a solution for the general Pellan 
equation aser e y* by completing the then 
applying the method for solving the Plian equation, solutions 
cof several other types of indeterminate equations of the second 
degres, and of some special equations of the third and fourth 
degree, and knew the negat 
proved of them. Of his cyclic method of solving indeterminate 
equations of the second degree Hankel! remarks that it i the 
finest ching in the theory of numbers before Lagrange, 

‘The Hindus developed the sine function in computations 
connected with angles and with the circle. The Gres used à 
trigonometry of chords (the ratio of the chord to the diameter). 
The Hindus considered the ratio af the half-chord to the radius 
as fundamental. Our whole modern trigonometry rests on this 
foundation. Hindu computations with shadows ith gamon 
of length 12) were later utilized by the Arabs in forming their 
‘ables of the angent function. If the Hindus borrowed the we 

? 3. Harl Zer Gacbich dr Mae, p20 Lipi tfi. 
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Greek astronomy, they improved and revoln- 
ionized the idea and made it wholly their own. Ptolemy's 
‘chords were based on a radius of 6o. In tho Pañchasiddhäntikā, 
ina paenge which may be biged on the Peulila-Siddbinta and 
which may be the first Indian text to deal with half-chords, is 
iven tale of twenty-four dine at intervals of 3° 45", bared. 
fn a radios of 120, thus converting Ptolemy’ table of chords 
imo a table of sines without changing the values 

"The word jyaor ja, from which our word ‘sine’ ie ultimately 
derived, is fst used by Aryabhata, who gives a table of wines 
at intervals of 3°45” rom 225’ to 3438" (the radia), table 
fof versed snes, and a formula for calculating these. With 
1416 the radius ofa ctcle of 460" (2,600") would be 
5458 in round numbers the sc of 3" 2255, and this ie 























lite further development until the time of Bhisara, who gives 
a table of sines by degrees, The word jd or jf (abbreviated 
from ardbajyā or ardbajloa, “half: chord) means the bow-ttring. 
"Thin was eanaliternted into the meaningless Arabic jl, the 
consonants of which allowed later writers to aubtitute the word. 
jaib, ‘bay or carve’, and this word was translated into Latin as 
“nas, from which is derived our word ‘sine’, 














‘According to Arabic tradition, an Indian pandit, Kantah 
ot Mankah, brought to the court of al-Mansir about the year 
A-D. 773 a book which is called by the Arabe Sindbind and which 
probably representa the Sanskrit word Siddhäma. Tables based 
on thin Sindbind were composed by Ya'qüb ibn Tariq and a 
translation was made by al-Fazärt; This latter formed the basis 
of the astronomical sable of a-Khwirml ALKhwis 
(died cgo) ako wrote s ook on the Indian method of reckon- 

which continued for two or three centuries to form a large 
part of the basis of Arabie mathematics, Was this book bleed. 
on chapters of the Sindhind or of some independent Indian bock 
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on arithmetic concerning which we have no information? Kar- 
pinskit remarks of d-Khwiriznrs arithmetic, which has been 
preserved only in a Latin translation lori de numero In- 
durum "Through his arithmetic preserving the Hindu art o 
reckoning he revolutionized the comman proces of calculation, 
and through his algebra he laid the foundations for modern 
analyst? According to D. E, Smith and J. Ginsburg, Rabbi 
Ben Ezra (born 1995) remarked that al-Khwärizm 'and all later 
‘Arabic scholars do their multiplications, divisions, and extrac 
tion of roots as is written in the book of the (Hinda) scholar 
which they ponen in translation’ 

‘Al-Khwatizmt did much to make a synthesa of Greek and. 
Hindu mathematics and astronomy, There appears tohave been 
1 large Indian element in his arithmetic, How much Indian 
influence in to be tracod in his algebra is uncertain, ‘The work 
teemas to be neither purely Indian nor purely Grek, Ruskat 
hw shown pretty conclusively that there are certain Indian 
elements in his algebra, that he had no knowledge of Diophar 
tus, but that his geometrical proof are based on some Greek 

Te in usete to surmise what Indian book the Sindbind repre- 
tented or whether other works were brought with it, If it 
represented, as some think, the Indian Sirya-Siddbante, that 
work contains no chapters on mathemati. If, as others think, 

represented Brahmagupta’s Zrabnarpbutariddbinta (and ie 
isto this that the numerical data of later Arabic etronomy 
correspond most closely), it ia strange that the chapter on arith- 
metic should have been so influential while the chapter on 
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3 Science 
algebra made such a comparatively slight impresion. The 
Arabe sem to have made much of Indian arithmetic with ite 
methode of calculation based on nine digits and zero, but 
algebra seems to have been based on a Greek rather than an 
Tndian model, From the time of Brahmagupta the Indians had 
a much better system of algebraical notation than the Greeks 
tnd had gone further than the Greeks in general methods for the 
‘olution of indeterminate equations, Artbic adoption of Indian 
methods in algebra would have led toa much more rapid develop 
ment of algebra in Europe, Were they ignorant of these Indian 
methods, or were they attracted rather to the more practical 
and geometrical Greek form of algebra than to the more specu- 
Intive and generalizing Indian algebra? Al-Khwiärizm! makes 
constant use of geometry to illurtrate his equations, 

ALKindi (4. 87) wrote fout books on the we of the Hindu 
numerals, Between the ninth and thirteenth centuries Hindu 
numerals are mentioned repeatedly by Arabic writers, and 
seven] tente bud on them were write 

‘The Sindbind, and astronomical tables based on it, continued 
to be influential for several centuries, A clear proof of Indian 
infiuence on Arabic astronomy sees tobe furnished by the fact 
that for centuries Arabic astronomy reckoned longitudes ftom. 
the meridian of Arin, apparently a distortion of Sankrit 
Uijayint (Ujjain), from the meridian of which the Indians 
rockoned longitude, Ujain became Orein (Peolemy's Ozene), 
this became Azin, and this became Arin through omision of 
the point over the eter 3 "The idea c£ ‘cupola of the erth? 
located at Asin continued on into the Fags Mundi of Cardinal 
Peter of Ailly(t4t0), from which Columbus learned an Islamic 
geographical theory which may have had a share in his dis- 
covery af the New World, 
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VERNACULAR LITERATURES 


"Tma vernacular literatures grew out of the thetic movement 
known m Vaithnavim. “The movement maket iu font appear, 
aner about the second century, when the Rdndyae sad 
the Mababbarata are found to b og thee egal character 
of heroic poems through the interpolation. of fecum mdi 
gious matter by Vaishnava pries, Vihnav fence comes 
‘nore pronounced i thembrequen reeminsof toe poe 
expanding thom into encyclopaedia of theology, lv, phon 
tephy, and pelts, and giving then in ther Real form, he 
character of Vaishnava eripare. "Tha agora. qi 
‘he mot suthorative expontion ofthe Vaihove ceed sbost 
the third centu 

to the Ghin invence, appeared abont th tenth cetur 
‘The movement rachr it highest development though the 
preaching of Ramin in the wed century x, of Ramine 
Anda and Madhachizy inthe thirteenth sad of Chaliya 
{nthe steenth, Te then beesme what it baa remained inc, 
vie. the mest important branch of Hinduism, both inthe 
Bener ofadiernt nd the impalas it has given to vernacular 
tritum, 

Vino, fom whore worship the reed derives its name, 
arre out of the craving inthe average human bing fr 
Personal god to whom love and devotion could be ofered ab 
fo another human being, ‘The Vedic dia, auch ax Inde, 
Varuna or Agni, whom Vshna sopplanted, were peooife 
tions of natural phenomena, to be appeased, whether erel 
or kind, with serifcial offerings and prayer, No intimate 
iita communion could be evtablihed wit them. More 
distant was the Supreme ot Abicate of Vedic pilnohy, 
renting on mtaphyscl heights atainble ony by the highly 
cultured Brahmin. The vast mases required a pod les neutral, 

- ab 









































go Vernacular Literatures 

impersonal, and intellectual. Vaishnavism met their require- 
ment with its doctrine of Bhakti (devotion) to Vishnu, Because 
it was a popolar religion, it used the vernaculars more than 
Sanskrit for it literature. 

"The Vaishnava movement found a special source of strength 
in he attempt made by Hindi to reawert ite during the 
decadence of Jainism and Buddhism, In some parts of Indi 
as in Bengal and the Kanarese conntry, the earliest vernacular 
Titerature was the work of Jain or Buddhist prices, But Jainism 
in these days had degenerated into exhibitionism and mato- 
cchism, spirituality being equated with physical torture by in 
taherents, and death through self-inflicted starvation being 
regarded ws tho consummation of a virtuous life, 
Jud lor the austere moral code and introspection of its days of | 
lory, and got mixed up with the degenerate aspects of mch 
cults a Täntrison and Sahajiya, Against rhe looseness and Iaw- 
Teves into which Jain and Buddhist free-thinking lud mnl, 
the ploneers of reawakened Hinduim impored the necouity 
‘of abyolate obedience to a personal god. They encou 
tered the strongest oppotition not from the decadent Jai 
and Buddhis, but from within Hinduism, from a section of 
Hindus who were fighting the same corruptions from a different 
camp. From the ninth to the twelfth century a.b, the religious 
thought of Indis was dominated by Sambara’s doctines of 
Advaitavāda (monism) and Maya (badly translated as illusion), 
‘Theintllectulity of Semkar's doctrines which trikes us to-day 
as among the noblest achievements of mankind was thought by 
the Vaishnava reformers tobe as dangerous as the rouness into 
which Jainim and Buddhism had sunk, ‘They taught that the 
Supreine ‘the only one without a second’, was notan intellectual 

traction a Samara had madeitout to bo buta Being capable. 
of stirring man’s love and devotión, and of fuliling his craving 
for worship, sympathy, and communion, 

ltcal events helped the development of Vaishnavism. The 





























Vernacular Literatures m 
Maurya Empire, the stronghold of Buddhism, declined in the 
cond century xc. After tat there was a Ji continuous 
succenion of Hindu kingdoms in all para of Inda, The mew 
Hinduism flourished under the patronage of Hindu king, 
The Muhammadan conquest of India, to, helped the eate 
of Vaishnavism, though in an indirect way, The congue 
introduced a period af rathlem opprenion which went on wn 
mitigated fromthe thirteenth to the sixteenth centur, unt 
the ascendancy of the emperor Akbar, Religion, expecially of an 
‘emotional kind, is always the anodyne ofa people in dintrew, and 
there can be no doube that Viii took deeper held 
the country grew more wretched. 

"The orthodox forma taken by the Vadhnav eult of alil 
were two, ia accordance with the two Incarnation of Vin 

Rima and Krishna. Tn North India though the teaching 
‘of Ramanands, who wat inypted by Rümioojs and fllowed by 
Kabtrand Tula Di it was the workip of Kama ind hir wite 
Sitk that prevailed. in parts of South Tadia through the In- 
fluence of Madhvachtrya, in Mathurl and Bik, and in Benga 
Through the influence of Chaitanya it was Krima and his 
ristrom Ridbi who received the wide devotion, Besides ex. 
presing itl n thee orthodox form the Bhat cle deeply 
Influenced en easier, nd in many respects aril, Hind creed, 
‘This wat Suivism ofthe worship of Biv, which obtained wide 
vogue in the southy,epecially in the Tamil county. After 
Vaishnavism was introduced therefrom the north the two creeds 
existed side by side, sometimes in rivalry, bat more often on 
parallel and separate linet, the Saivat being krowa as Adiyars 
and the Vaishnavas as Alvars, But when Samlara’s Advaitavtda 
attempted to imperonalie both Šiva and Vitia, tbe Adr 
and Air rore apii th common enemy and joined forces, 
One resale af chis was that in some par of the country the to 
creeds were reconciled by building temples consecrated to a 
yphenated Sive-Vit de. ot the more important reult 

















E Vernacular Literatures 
‘vas that ciim underwent radical change by accepting the 
Vaishnava doctrine of Bhaks, Pertnal devotion henceforth 
‘became the keynote of Suvi, replacing such earlier methods 
as Tape (austerity) and Yoge (et-concentation). 

"The Bhaki cul, and consequently the Btersure it has pro- 
duced, thus manifest islfin three main form: Rama-worship, 
Keishna-worthip, and Sia-worhip. In some parts of Indi 
especialy in Bengal thas had a fourth form which is of vafli- 
ent intere to be noted, bocaue of the influence it has had 
on literature. This is derived from the Tantric cult of Siktim, 
forthe worship of Sakti, either fn her beneficent aspoct at Durgt 
(or Parvati or Uma) or in her maleficent mpect as KAIT (or 
Chandr or Tari). Tho goddess i sometimes worshipped alone, 
bat more often in conjunction with her consort Siva, The 

ibophial principle rumning through the worship is that 

aki the female ia the earth forc, ever active, ever hanging. 
and perpetually creating the ilsion that constitute the phe- 
Bot wo vi the mal the sul, het 
batra and eternally abiding. 

“The Saki literature of Bengal is large but monotonous. The 
two most important writers it has produced it will be con- 
enient to notice here, though out of chronology. "The firit 
Mukundarim of the sixteenth century, the weiter of a long 
narrative poem, Chandi, which has enjoyed considerable reputa- 
tion in the past, though it might strike the modern reader at 
ull in placen, Bot it is of great value for the picture it gives 
of contemporary Bengal. The realistic, even documentary, rt 
of Makundarim i of exceptional interest, because of the pre- 
dominantly sentimental character of Indian vernacular poetry. 
Rimprattd Stn, the devotional songwriter of the eighteenth 
century, ha enjoyed immense popularity in the past, and there 

'novillageor town in Bengal to-day where his songs are not sung. 
He invented for them a special tane which has been named after 
him. He i he typical vilage poct, confined within a narrow 
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range of des and experience, and content with a malve manner 
E expresion which at once his uengih and weinen. His 
interest ies primarily în his devotional fervour, 

“This ay wil rely pw, Mer, hs dy wip and only rumour 
inger «+s» T came to the market of the wordy and by i bang 
hit I at o mll my wares, Mother, the San our Lord sted on 
Platform, the ferryman become. Th lad of the many he bont, 
helene behind the wretched oe, Thay wk a cowl om this po 
sn where sal he ger? 

Praid myn: Stonycheareed it, ok bic, Give me 
© Meter 
void! 

Ta peint of time Tamil takes the place of precedence among 
vernacular Iiteratures, Tn the high standard of development 
it attained during the fvt ten centurier of the Chritian era it 
is comparable with Sanskrit. Tn comiderntion of thi Jong 
itor ie in at least angunble that Tamil should more properly 
be regarded xatyre. Ponening a civil 
easly as, if not earlier than, the Aryan, the Tamil, the chief of 
the Dravidian people, were the lant to be Aryanized. Hencetheir 
Tterature shown least trace of Samkrit infiuence, Byen in pre- 
Christian days we hear of three Sangam (academia of schola) 
a Madr, the capital of the Pandys, snd how they adjudicate 
on new literary works "Tradition mentions a Sangam poet, 
[alias whois suppoied to have flonrished about the second 
century ne. ‘The eal extant Tamil wor ir he TaL4aj- 
Piyan, s veiied grammar of about the frt century o» Dot. 
the literature really begins with the Kural of Tira-Vallovar, 
the dite of whichis apposed to be between the fit and the 
fifth century an. Te in a didactie poem, written in terse epi 
gzummatic couplets reminiscent of the” Sanskrit Satra form, 
‘The Kural i the mort venerated and popular book of South 
India and has oven been spoken of as the Tamil Veda, 


* Bangali Religions Igric, by B. J. Thompwon and A. M. Spencer, 
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Singing thy glory, T wi plange in, ino tha sen of the 






























E Vernacular Literatures 
The dw of power af on, who hat no power within, 
eia com i tigers, which quiety gaz on 


DI e the heron when "tis time for Iying low, 
Dit ke its strike when timme for action comes, 


‘The isk of el ond bod, y tbe wie 
Ts bt the fruit of man wn link with lore 


OF the other Tamil poets before the tenth century, the Siva- 








wonkipping or Adipir group includes such well known names. 
ws Timjtàns Sambandar, Appa Sondaramurti, and 
‘Manilla Vilar, The fiy three are the authors of the col- 


lection of hymos known us Devdram, the earliest canonical 
"itersture of the Tamil alvus "The hymns were composed 
beween the sixth and the eighth centuries and collected by 
Nambi Andir Nambi about tho eleventh century. Mänikta 
Vilar chief work i the Tiru-Vdebakam (wcred utterances) 
cof about the ninth century, Te stands higher in popula aflection 
than even the Devran. The Tamil Vaishnava or Alvit poets 
fof the ame period are twelve in number, the chief of whom are 
Nammalvis, Kulaekara Alvis, Tirumangal Alvir, and Andi 
who it of pecal igificance asa woman. They are the authors 
‘ofthe collection called Naliyire Prabandbom, the great devo- 
tional dawie of the Tamil Vahnava. The most important 
portion of it, the Tiroppalindu and the Tiroppdeai, 

daily in the temples. 

"To Hindi belong the credit of posesing the earliest secular 
literature, ‘The Rajput clas of central and western India who 
td come into prominence between the seventh and the twelfth 
centuries offered the most stubborn resistance to the Muham- 
madans, both before their conquest of Indis and after. The 
sory of this struggle and the heroism and chivalry displayed 
by the Rajputs have been chronicled in the bardic lays with 
which Hindi literature makes its bow. The Charans or Bhäts 
(profesional bardi) who were the authors of these lays were 
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maintained at the courte of Rajput chiefs, and it was their 
duty to celebrate in song the heroic achievements oftheir patrons 
and their clans, Tt is traditionally supposed that these vere 
chronicles existed as early as the eighth century, but the earliest 
extant work is that of Chand Bardai of the twelfth. He was the 
court poet of Prithvt Raj, the laat Hindu king of Delhi, and is 
supposed to have lost his life in the same battle of Taplin in 
which hismarter was killed, Chand’s chief work the Prithr Raj 
Rast i a long narrative poem describing in a spirited manner 
the life and times of Prithvt Raj, though not always to be trusted 
dor histories! accuracy. "The story rie to tragic heights when 
Padmavati marries Prithvi Raj against her father's wish, The 
infuriated father, himeelf a Hind king, conspire with the 
Muhammadan invaders against Prthot Raj, and Hindu rule 
permanently disap ‘Chand Bardai 
‘was succeeded by several bard ik and Sirang 
Dhar the author of Hanmir Ras8 and Hanmi Kavya, but they. 
Jud no influence on subequent Hindi or any other literature. 
When the vernacular literatures appear again after the twelfth 
or thirteenth century they are in the fall spate of Bhakti 

‘From ehe twelfth to the fifteenth century may be described 
as the seod-time of the vernacular literatures, “The establish- 
ment of Muhammadan rale in northern India in the thirteenth 
century brought about the disruption of Sanskrit learning. 
‘Academies were divalved, temples desecrated, scholars dis- 
persed, and priests pessecuted. Sanskrit never recovered from 
this blow, though there was a clastical revival in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, The vernacular, however, benefited 
from the Muhammadan conquest, finding room to grow in the 
gap lef by Sanskrit. Persian was the new clamical language 
introduced by the Muhammadans, but it remained confned 
within the royal courts and the upper class Muhammadans and 
Hindus who learned it for professional and cultural purposes, 
The bulk of the people, both Muhammadan and Hindu, 



































a Vernacular Literatures 
‘remained ouside the influence of Persian which, lacking roots in 
‘the Indian til became in course of time as dead a language 
Sanskrit. "The vernaculars were the only living organs for both 
the communities, and many Muhammadan writers have con- 
tributed to the vernacular literatures of the past, as they con- 
ue to do in the present, À conspicuous example is Malik 
Muhammad Jayasi of the sixteenth century, the author, in 
Hindi, of the allegorical narrative poem Padnavast. The com- 
mon needs of Hindus and Muhammadans even evolved the new 
vernaeslr language known as Urda (literlly meaning camp- 
language). Tt wat à compromise between Hind! and Persian, 
and may be decribed a the Pectanized form of western Hindr, 
tpoken near Delhi, Is vocabulary i lngely Perla, is grammar 
Hindi, Another thing that helped the growth of the ver- 
aculan was the patronage of Muhammadan kings, Apathetic 
to Banskrit, if only ove of their affinity with Persian, they 
were kind to the vernacula of the people they ruled. Akbar 
is tho greatest example of this, but many other Maham- 
been noted for their encouragement af 


























with them ar of genuine 
of the Mahäbbärata, for instance, was undertaken in the court 
of Nir Shih, king of Gauda in the fourteenth century. 
"The same king and the Sultan Ghiyäi-ud-din are eulogized by 
the poet Vi Patrons of vemacular literature. ‘The 
Hindu kings, on the contrary, were as à rule anxious to en- 
courage Sanskrit, as the sacred books of Hinduism were in that 
language 

Bengali, Hindi, and Gujerkt are the most important ver- 
macular literatures of the north after the Muhammadan con- 
quet. The southern Indian vernacular of the sume time are 
of secondary importance. Tn the history of Indian literature 
the south has always been influenced by the north, but never 
inftuencedit. Theoldest Bengtltworks, dated about the eleventh 
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for twelfth century, give a good view of what the vernacular 
literatures were lke in the earliest stage of their growth. The 
language, for instance, is found to be very cloro to the Mägadhi 
Präkrit from which Bengtlt is descended, and to have developed 
very few modern forms, ‘The author are slmott entirely Tin 
Buddhist priests, There is some semi-religious, mythological, 
and legendary matter, but the most interesting work, such ar 
Dékir Bachan, Kbandr Bachan, and Bira Mas, are on topics 
much as would be of value to «rustic people in thei daily life 
on he fields and at home, Some of che observations are delight- 
fol in their quaintness and nai, at for instance the following 
advice to husbands 

"The woman who tier 











hae oo; who throws away water to that 
she might go out to fetch t fom the pond who fequetl Jook» over 
Jer boule s she goo, nd cut forie lancer st pone by; who 
ninga while lighting the evening Jampj—-uch n women sid not be 
kept in the howe. (Dair Barban) 

"The Buddhist priets were pioneers, but they could not rane 
the laguage to terary satur, For chat, Beng, au well asthe 
other vernacular, had to wait until the fifteenth and sisteenth 
centuries, the golden period of Bhakti, 

‘The aorescence of Hinduism in that period had its literary 
Counterpart in a great revival of interest in Sanskrit learning, 
Numerous translations and adaptations from Sanskrit were tho 
rerit, and it was thete that really started the vernaculari on 
their literary career. Tt should be remembered, however, that 
the clamiesl influence opersted indirectly thtough religion, 
that the resources of Sanskrit were explored chiefiy because the 
zeligions works were in that language, This explains the almost 
Universal demand for such religious woska a8 the Gitd and the 
Bhagaoat Purdue, and the frequency with which they were 
translated. Tt also explains why semi-religious, or even recular, 
Sanskrit originals got a definitely religious character in their 
vernacular versions, 
































8 Vernacular Literatures 

‘Of the two source, chica] and indigenous, from which the 
northern Indian vernaeulan have sprang, the first, which is the 
alder, may be said to have supplied the body, and the second 
fhe spirit, Sanskrit gave the vernacolars their vocsbulary, 
grammar, system of theorie and prosody, literary types and 
odes, and almost all the themes on which they subsited pre~ 
ous to the nineteenth century when the Western infiuence 
Tegan to operate, But though their materials were mostly 
derived from the classical source, the venaculars remained 
liy indigenous in spiri, They never acquired the adult 
and civilized conscioumew of Sanskrit, its high culture and 
iatelectadiy. At in the days of their primitive origin, their 
esential spirit still remaina dark and myatical, semi-conscious 
nd venicaitienlte religious rather than artic, musical rather 
than poetic, ventimental and emotional rather than intellectual. 
"This gives them a certain amount of freshness and charm, and 
enables them, t exceptionally rare moments of intuitive expe- 
ence, to ave direct ion into the le of things. But the main 
bulk of such literature, relying almost entirely on the heart 
id the spirit and almost entirely devoid of objectivity and 
intellectual, i bound to be uninteresting. 

"When after the Muhammadan conquest Sanskrit ceased to be 
living language it came under the exclusive care ofthe pandits 
(Gchoolmen) Te then became like Greek and Latin in medieval 
Europe, over-sophisticated, bide-bound, and anobbish. This 
‘wat inevitable in view of the unfavourable mrroundings in the 
ids of which he pandit preserved the classical tradition, but 
it was aho inevitable that the literary spirit could only thrive 
by rebelling against the rigidiey and pedantry into which that 
tradition degenerated. The history of the vernacular literatures 
may be studied as a long fight between the puritanim of the 
pandit and the libertiniem of the vernacular writer. ‘The fight 
is by no meant over yet, though the pandit has got the worst of 
ite far, One reaon why Bengalt has developed more than 
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Hind is that it has been less influenced by Benares, the prin- 
cipal seat of Senet luring in Tn, 

‘Yet virile clanicm, purged of pedantey and untrammelled 
by religion, will be neceaary before Bengal! ct the other 
vernacular literatures can hope to attain matur of body and 
mind. So sr e chi and the vernacular literaturon have 
met at their weakest points, Adaptation into the vernacula 
Jus as a rule, meant emaseulation and vulgarization of the San- 

rit originals, "The Rämäyana and the Mabäbhärata, for in- 

Stance, comparable to mighty rivers in their opie grandeur and 
che have shrunk ine fae eile of rut piety în hele 
vernacular ventions. The typer of Samkit literature that bave 
Been mot sought after by vernacular writers are such debated 
onera the Nash andthe Nayak Nila Bhd which deeibe 
‘very physical feature of the hero and tho heroine from tore 
tall to top-knt, and every shade of their amatory ventimenty 
with almost grotegue minuteneis and ingensity. Bibi Lil 
Chaubg the seventeanth-centary Hind pet, tuned out in his 
Sat Sai no le than seven hundred wach dot-achine poem, 
though he was not the only purveyor of that specien, The erag 
erated eroticism and Juscionsmew of Jayadëva's Glid-Govinda 
Staelf a work of Sanakritie decadence, ave been srspulouly 
emulated by the Kriihna-Radht lyrici of north Tadia, espe. 
Sy Bengal. The most inferior aspect of Saale poetry is 

reotyped manner and ideology, snd th trceries oft clichár 
and concein, have been copied ad nauseam by the vernacular 
switer. Even to-day a render of vernacular poetry will fnd 
that the bird Chakra drinka the raya of the moon in Indit 
‘hat the serpent hat jewel on its head, and that the river 
Juma ows upstream when Krishna plays the fute. 

"The influence of Penan, the other classical literature, hus 
bean much less than tha of Sani Penian poets such at 
Hafn, Sa'å Jalil-ud-Din Rüm, and Omar Khayyam, have 
indesd inspired wricers all over Tndia, especially in the north, 28 
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have such themes from Persian literature as Leiah-Majata, 
Shreo- Farid, Subrib-Rostam, Guli-Biwalt and Hatim Tai, 
The ame is true of Prin verve-forms such as the ghazal, the 
‘mama, and the rub’, which have made themselves at home 
in vernacular poetry. But the principal sphere of Persian infu- 
ence was Urdt and at vuch it wat confined chief to the United 
japur and Golconda in the 

two states evolved a comiderable body of Urda 
poetry in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, known ar 
the Adil Allh and Qutb-Shaht schools. "The twofelà misfor- 
its life was circumscribed 

within the royal courta, and that it lacked vital contact wich the 
Jend of its birth, "The Mughal courus of the seventeenth and 
sighteenth centuries, depraved and decadent, could foster only 
the corrupt aspects of the Persian tradition. "That i why che 
bulk of Unda poetry of that period, growing in the same atmo- 
sphere of disintegrating feudalism, is found to combine a high 
order of verbal Ingenuity and prosodic dexterity witha range of 
subjects aliost exclusively retrcted to homovexuality, the cult of 
the courtesan, and rakish and diti cynicim, Tosay thisisnot 
to take a didactic or puritanie view of art, or to forget that great 
Poetry, lte Baudelaire’ may fower out of evil; but to paint out 
































that there ino Baudelaire among the Urd poets in question. 
‘Properly explored, the retourees of Persian, like those of 
Sanskrit, will not fail to enrich the vernacular literatures. But 








uch exploration will not be posible until Persian is divested 
of the communal and political interests within which a section 
of Indian Muhammadans have entrenched it at the present 








critical approach towards Persian as ano literature with defects 
as well as merits, and of value to contemporary Indians prin- 
pili in io far as it can be of use to Indian vernaculare. The 
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pan-Lilamist even run to such exces ai to desire wholly to 
Perianise Urdo, though that is « major vernacular with pom, 
biliien of becoming che lingos franca af Indis, end only a mall 
minority of the upper-clae Mohammadans inow Pecsan, In 
View of this it is regrettable that Sir Muhammad Iqbal, the 
most prominent Muhammadan poet of contemporary Tao 
should have given up writing in Urdü and adopted. Penian 

the medium of his Jator works, As in the past, Penan is still 
serving the forces of reaction in India 
"The renaissance of Sanskrit learning, which st the vernacular 
literatures on their feet, showed itself principally through trans- 
lations and adaptations of Sanat epics, notably the Ramayana 
and the Mababharate, Av x matter of fiet, mach was the pre- 
ponderance of epic or semi-epic Hierature between the twelfth 
And the sixteenth centuries, that it would be right to my chat 
‘the vernacular literatures began with an epic revival Tha mort 
outstanding works, selected out of a large multitude, were 
the Telugu version of the Mabidhérata by Tikana, Nannaya 
and Esra Pragada; the Bengilt verion of the Rümdyena by 
Krittibis; the venion ín the me language of the Mabibbirata 
by Karim Disi and above all, the Hindr venion of the 
Ramayana by Tulest Dis, The popularity enjoyed by the last 
‘work has given it the title of the Bible of the Hind?speaking 
people of India, ‘These versions make no attempt to reproduce 
the epic character of the originals and are to be clased as folk 
literature in sentiment and diction, Nor does their fdelity to 
the original story or characterization extend beyond the broadest 
outline, The mort important change, however, is the note of 
devotion they introduce into the theme in accordance with the 
cult of Bhakti. Inall the versions ofthe Rémayona for instance, 
Rima, the hero, is no longer a human being, but an incarnation 
of Vishnu. Devotion to Rima is recommended in almott every 
Page us the only means of attaining islvation. Tn the Introduc- 
‘ion to his Ramayena Tulast Das does not hesitate to disegard 
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the literary shortcomings of his work and proudly emphasizes 
‘elgiout character at being of higher value. What he aya 
ine juriication might have been said by all who made ver- 
macular venions af Sanskrit epics in that age , 
Tam confident af one thing, hat vhe good will be gratified to hear 
sme hgh fc ie Sn shal] ay lag "The Inughter of 
es il be patel o mea they hae no tte for port not lore 
for Rama If my homely ech sd yoo mit ar Be abject fr 
iogar chem apy a no fule of mine, IË chey haveno undere 
banding of tre devotion to the Lord, e ule wil wem inii 
"ghi bu oth ta nd orthodox worhippes of Hae and Ha 
{he tory agir [mu] vil be ee a honey." 
of devotion becomes mare pronounced a the ver 
in the stage of original composition, theft period 
of which may be convenientiy dated between the fifteenth 
fnd seventeenth centuries, ‘The Bhakti movement reached i 
dghert vutermain tat period. A lrge nome of the emet 
swell athe moa inportintspecienrof Bhaki poezy written 
in Hind n that period war collected n the Adi-Cranth tha 
scripture of the Sikh commanity, by Guru Arjun in the early 
yet of de seventeenth century. The outtanding contri- 
BonrwersRimtnanda, Ninak, and Kain thelar-named being 
‘the mor important from the literary point of view, All three 
sre Rümucvonihippers, with the diference that Kabir went 
im and orthodosy. Tradi- 
tionally soppotd to have been barn a Muhammadan, he fought 
with equal zeal against the shams and dogmas of both Hins | 
duiim and Muhammadanism, preaching the unity of God and 
enjoining sincerity of devotion as the esence of religious life 
Large numbers of Hindus and Muhammadans became his dit- 
ipl, cling themseles‘Kabie-panth’ othe followers of che 
path of abi. 
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“Dac siting a tro i big pon ind Liz 
ht yt rhe ee a 
‘oe tng Hey tpt Ta, Tae 
ead o ien 
‘tn es cal Qs Kanin are aua wed ng y da pt 
Teese 
m — kom 
M cce i 
Then venir emot Bl v morevidpead 
thon the Ram monii, and pied pony o rant 
ee nei ts ver i got Orig mee 
as the Zmuktd-mályada by Keishnadive-Raya and the Manu- 
od eagle ft pt 
eis pot dut iioc dato te Fn 
TE. de wed pedsnd i daran vu aum ton, 
Tani d bere, Sr Dua t lr 
ihn poo i Had, Nimder d Tao Mat 
fot Nuun Matt Nie, and Imitand in Cj 
ass chosan ont ofa hrg mambar, Sone ot 
od ander te nto Inge 



























God hath entwined my soul, O Mother, with his attributes, and 
T have song of em. 

"The sharp arzow of Hit Jove hath pierced my body through and 
through, O Mother, 

When it ruck me T knew It not; now it cinnot be endure, O. 
"Mother 

“Though I ute charms, incantation, and drugh the pin will not 
depan. 


Ts there any one who will treat me? Intense is the agony, O Mother, 
"Tho, O God, art sess; Thou at not distant; come quilly to 
Kali Pony, Rabindranath Tape 
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uth Mie the Lor the mountai-wieder, who i cospudonate, 
uth quenched the feof my body, O Mother, 

‘The Lowoeyed hath entwined my sod with the twine of hit 


atrio. 
Mia Da (s Maenlif) 


Specimem such as the above Joie mach through translation, 
ipia atthe orginal words were meant for music, The best 
SUT of thee writers sus good an poetry of the Bind can be, 
But rested, aI iy to the one note of simple piety, 
verge performance faves no other impresion than that of 
onotony. One wonder at the patience and verournes wich 
which they go on repeating the ume platitudes, wach ay the 
Tenanlatin of earthly tea the dela of May, and the 
ale of reciting the name of Go. 

"Tho fina fowerng of te Krdhna cult wae i Bar and 
Benga inthe poetry of Viáripai, Chandrs, Govinda Diy, 
anf the many leer Padaiarets (ong-maker) who wrote 
funder the geet stimula given to Vaibnavism by Chaitanya 
im the sixteenth century. They sing of tho love of Krishna and 
Radha, than which thre is no subject dese to the heart of 
Ind. Xii is a cowherd, RAGE « princes, and thelr 
panionate encounters take place against a background of grent 
Fomantie beauty on the banks of the ziver Jamna, According 
ta tho Vaishnavas only love can produce the highett wate of 
pli in man or « woman and it does that best when 
it attaim the utmost degres of intensification, through the 
enbanced pain and plearure of an ilicit relationship, o 
Radha ia repreented a» a married woman. "The sory ie 
developed through the abe eager of Porvartg (dawn of love 
‘ough hearing of each other, Danya (memago) Abhbir 
(eens, Sembhégemilan (union), Mathae (separation), and 
Bhsba-sammilan (reunion in piit). The allegory ronning 
through the story ia that Radh ie the human soul, Krsna the 
Bod of love in human form, and that the human and the divine 
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are retlely seeking completion through union with ech other, 
‘They achieve this completion by realizing each other through 
every form of physical and spiritual relationship: through affec- 
tion, as between mother and son (btvalya); through fiendahip, 
ts between & man anda man and between woman anda woman 
Gablya); through devotion a of servant to his matter (dey); 
‘through tranquility, ae between two souls polarized with each 
other (und); and through the ecstatic onenes of 4 man and 
Tis mistress (madhur), ‘To describe the ast, which, according to 
the Vaishnavas, is the highest state, the poete range over all 
‘the physical aspect of love, including coition. The unhesitat- 
ing franknets and wholeheurted delight with which they do this 
fice thelr work from the leat suspicion of vulgarity and give it 
a naturalness which in itself is very bemutifol. At the same 
tme their erudity, their lack of detachment and of intellec- 
tual abstraction, render them incapable of tranmating their 
materials into poetic values of the highest order, Whether 
they are describing physical sensations with the joyoumess of a 
Vidyāpati or pouring forth thelr most poignant feelings with 
the abandon of « Chandidis, they are too mach dominated by 
material to male the restes poetry out ofit, They rely too 

atement to produce the imprewion of intensity, 
as on the mat ic state is produced in 
‘ala by trivial things remotely anociated with Krishna; and are 
‘too fond of using the jaded conventionalities pilfered from erotic 
‘Sanuk literature, suchas the comparionof Radha'seye toalotus 
and ofthe pupil toa bee. Only very rarely, în the best moments 
of Vidyapati and Chandidis, does the body seem to bunt is 
‘bounds and feelings seem to become the fine fame of poetry. 

Frer since my birth have T beheld hit beraty, 
"Yer my eyes ate no sppsted. 
‘For milions of ges have I proud my lent to hy 
“Yet ny heat i not append, 
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Tn spite of the allegorical-religious setting of their work, these 
poets strike à human note that is altogether new in Indian 
vernacular literature, For the fist time, in pastages such as the 
above, is human love being valued for is own sake and as some- 
thing to be offered to mother human being, not to a god. The 
human note is most intense in Chandidie’s poetry, inspired as 
it was by his Jove for a low-caste woman for whom he merificed 
social position, wealth, and religion. For the first time too, 
there indication of a' genuine interest in natural sights a 
rounds. Stereotyped images from Sanskrit abound, but there 
are, expel in many instances of direct and loving 
Sheeran f atur. The work of thee poeta a a green spot 
inthe arid waste of devotional literature produced by the Indian 
i previous to the nineteenth century. 
ry was a period of stagnation. Mughal 
power maa rapidly dhiacograting, the Brith was not jet 
tstablished, ‘The country groaned under the heel of foreign 
and native adventurers who were constantly at war with one 
another, and whose barbarity, cruelty, md rupacity knew no 
boundis The miserable plight of the people reflected itself in 
thescantinew and inferior quality of the literature of the period, 
Some vernaculars such as Telugu, Kanar Gujaratt were 
almon barron, while the others sch as Bengali, Urd, and 
Hindi, accentuated their most defective aspects, Tho' per- 
verites and artificialities of Urda increased as the Mughal 
‘courts became more nd more decedent, In Bengal the healthy 
camality and the ardent emotion of love of the Vaishnava poets 
considered above gave way to erotic sensationalism as in the 
Vidyioundar of Bhirat Chandea Riy, of to wishy-washy senti 
mentalis a in the many Krishna-Rédha poems of the time, 
Poetic art became entirely à matter of facile versification, 
silted metaphors and similes, and jinging pons and alltera- 
Bengili literature entered its modern period in the year 1800, 
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When the Fort Wiliam College was established in Calcutta 
“The nineteenth century is also the period of Western influence 
which operated through th introduction o Engl education 
Among Indiane, For the major vernacular other than Bengt 
the modern period did not bein enl later fn te century 
sot until 1852 for Gujarat and for the minor vernacular 
suchas Amamee, Bir, Oris, Pont, Sindh, Kishin, and 
‘Malayalam, it cannot be sid to have begun even to-day. "The 
Fore Wiliam College was started with the object of teaching 
British civil servants the languages, law, history, and custome 
of India. "There were facilitiet for teaching Sami, Pean, 
Arabic, Bengali, Telugo, Tamil, Kanarero, and Marathi, though 
engl received the most attention, being the lel language, 
"The college helped the development of Bengal indirectiy by 
bringing it within the pale of oficial recognition, and directiy 
by the Hrerary and lingubic accivitie undertaken by membere 
of the sal ‘The mt memorable name in thia connexion i 
tha of William Carey proeor of Suvkit and Bengt in the 
college, who rendered a grent service to Bengali by writing a 
seammar and i The 
Vernacilan were alto helped by the Christian misontie who 
‘atablished tocietes in all parts of Indin daring the century. 
"They adopted the language of the people as the bert means of 
furthering propaganda. Their principal literary work wat the 
translation of the Bible, but ie wat by introducing the printing 
pren that they really helped the vernaculare The press brought 
"he vernacular literaturen within the reach of a wide public, 
finally broke their oral tradition, and made conditions favour 
Ale forthe growth of prose, Since then the vernacular have 
ly developed ia many direction, but the fice thatthe 
printing press came to Inda nearly four hundred yeas after 
i came to England will in itself explain the enormous diference, 
f quality and quantity, that existe between the Henntue of 
the two count. 
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The Christian missionaries have always played an important 
part in the cause of Indian education, and helped to create a 
taste for Western literature and culture through the schools 
and colleges they have established. But for her Western educa- 
ion India's thanks are principally due to Lord Macaulay, who 
‘urged on the Government the need for teaching Indians the 

language and the Western arts and sciences witha view 
to creating an Indian intelligentsia which would form the con- 
necting link between the imperial power and the masses 
by it, The sae view was held by the Christian misi 
such as the Rev. Alexander Duf of the Scottish Mision in 
Calcutta, who ww in anglicizing the Indian the preliminary 
step to Chrintianizing him; and by progressive Indians such as 
‘Rim Mohan Ray who sought the help of liberal 

Europe inorder to combat the religions orthodoxies and social 
corruptions of their country. The policy advocated by these 
people was adopted by the Government and has continued to 
the present day. 

“The Hindu College of Calcutta was the premier seat of 
Wertern laring in the nineteenth century. Under the guid- 

ice of David Hare, the first principal, and H, L, V. Derozio 
and D. L Richardson, profesors of Engliih, the college became 
å centro of great intellectual activity, in fict the maniery af 
the modern spirit in India, Te inspired generations of young 
Indians with love for Western arts and cencer, and made them. 
realize that only through the help of Europe could they hope 
to pull heir country out of the decadence into which it had 
sunk. Te is true that the new learning acted like strong wine on. 
the young Indian intellectuals of the day, and they went to the 
extreme by trying to Westernize themselves completely, crying 
down everything Indian and exaggerating the value of every- 
thing European. But that was inevitable at the time, consider- 
ing into what the conntry had degenerated, The tide turned 
towards the eighties of the century, when the movement began 
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for the revival of a national Indian culture with roots in the 
past civilization of the country, but purged ofthe corruptions 
of medieval and post-medieval times. ‘Thi ensince move- 
ment developed under the influence of the West, and its object 
was the fasion of the best in Indian civilization with the 
best of modern European. Ie wat the ofthoot of the spirit 
of nationalism awakened by the impact of Europe, and iu 
knowledge of ancient India was derived from the researches of 
European indologists and of Indian wcholaro trained by them, 
Europe not oniy breathed life into the moribund Tadia of the 

jhteenth and nineteenth centurion it also helped to recreate 
cient India, and vo provided modern India with a background 
and a perspective, 

Previous to the nineteenth century none of the vernacolary 
except Undt had a secular literature. ‘The impale to write 
came primarily from religious, not literary or artic, mot 
Even if the theme was vecular, as for instance the wecret love of 

idyk and Sundar in the Bengal poems written about them, a 
religis ending had to be foited upon it, Poems were not 
written to be read ot recited, but to be mng m hymns or 
devotional songs. Even the long narrative wat meant to be 
chanted, ‘The authors were a a rule, sint or devotees who 
cared more for piety than poetry and whose chief concern was 
to renounce the world rather than live intensely in it 10 as to 
elicit artistic values out of it. “This religions obrenion— really 
Preudo-religious if we leave out the best devotional works—ras 
the permanent blight of Indian literature in the past, and it 
continues to exit to the present day, Before the nineteenth 
century India possessed no theatre, and consequently no drama, 
of the type know to Europe since the Renaissance, and adopted 

recent times, Whats worse, there was 

ature, There were 

tome translations of Sanskrit treatises on rhetoric and prosody, 
but no work of proper literary criticism—it hardly exists even 
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to-day—no historical and scientific writing. Tn short, there was 
ite itesture of knowledge, none of thought. There was some 
biographical, narative, theological, and descriptive wark in 
both prose and verse, or in such mized prose and verse form as 
the Champa of south Tadia, but it is not to be regarded as 
literiure, The tame is to be said about the large body of 
popular venre fosting about in all parts of the country in the 
lowest stratum of its life, eg. the Baul songs and bostmen’s 
songs of Bengal; the Javali songa of Teluguland; the Garbht 
songs of central India; the Holt songs of all pars of India; 
the dinges of Hussain and Hassan sung by Muhammadans at the 
time of the Muharram; and the veric-fables of Sitala, Manasi, 
and Behault in Bengal. "These communal reservoirs of literature 
Mil exist, though they have sheunk considerably through the 
disruption of village life since the nineteenth century. 

“At cho beginning of the nineteenth century the vernaculase 
te somewhat similar to that of English a the time. 
ier. Since then, principally by virtue of contact with 
England, they have been acquiring copioumew, variety, vitality, 
and modernity. The English language has given them access 
not only to the literature of England but, through translations, 
to that of Europe. Benpil has been the quickest and mort 
yholehesrted in responding to the stimulus from the West and 
Jus, in contequence, acquired the position of the premier itera 
ture in modern India in output, original power—it is the 

ture that manifetsthat—and in the vitalzing and 
modernizing influence it exerts on the other literatures, Tt has 
produced a large number of able writer, the best of whom are 
Raji Rim Mohan Rāy, the pioneer of prose and of the literature 
of thought; Bankim Chandra Chatterjee and Romesh Chandra 
‘Dutt, novelite; and Madhusudan Dutt, poet, of the nineteenth 
century; and Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, novelist, and Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, the greatest Indian vernacular writer of the 
present day, The influence of Bengilt extends over all the other 
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n —— Ho grstet 
modernizing force in contemporary Indi 

"The vernacular literatares stil reproduce in a considerable 
mastara the outwom modas and conceptions chat are thir 
Heritage foe the pa, But their main bulk buens ths aeg 
of Western infvence in rome form oc other. This ertare af 
tteorpton, «it may be elle, include, among other cing, 
the man of con, Ire pots, drama, wd de inmate 
Journalistic master that are either riutaed fom Engl or 
almos entirely bused upon English ot Europemn modb. It 
also Includes vernacular works wuch ar the novel of Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee and the devotional songr and many Iyric 
permes of Tagore which ara Indian In'outiodk wd wink bat 
ave dopted and abiorbed Earopen frm and technique. Tha 
ler cs the ren f de epu made by Ins tl 
Teceal since the eighties ofthe Jast century to rng about à 
fusion of Indian and European culture. 8o Ar the bt vera. 
cule write lave belonged to this clau, though tha synthesis 
ade by them ofthe Bart and the Wert f the ld and then 
as as a rule been vague and superficial, Tagore, or ince, 
ms che surface of the ld Inda spirituality and mynticim 
and of fw de sidele European aetetien, and combines the 
two wiih a complacency that strikes us as amazing, though it 
endeared him tothe pre-War word, 

"The future hope of adian literatore les in more inteni 
animilation of Western literature than as been achered o 
Aa a matter of fact, except among a very emali nomber af Indian 
intellectuala, the best elementa of Bnglih or Westera literature 
cannot be sid to have arrived in India yot, or, having done so, 
to have serack root there. Language hat been a bar, but, more 
‘than language, the diference in the exl and modes ef Western. 
and Indien Htratre end above al, the diferenca in the candi- 
tlon of life of the two countries. "Thit is not to y tat the 
increasing fertilistion of India by the Were is neither pouible 
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not desirable, but to suggest the dificulie that lie in the way. 
So far it is the class of literature to be found in the railway 
boglstalls and the suburban libraries of Europe that have had 
the most vital and widespread influence in India, ‘This js as 
much due to the inability of che majority of Indians to compre- 
Hend the best aspects of European literature as to the same in- 
ability in the majority of Europeans, drawn from the military 
and commercial classes, who go to India. The taste they diffuse 
for the Erhel M. Dells, Gilbert Frankaus, and similar stars of 
‘the journalistic and pocudo-literary world is freely acquired by 
the majority of educated Indians who know English, "The regret- 
‘table realt is not that thir clam of European literature enjoys 
‘the greatest popularity in India~it des that in Europe too— 
but that itis rogarded seriously as specimens of European 
modernity and intllectualiy. ‘This does not mean that sach 
European writers ns Shaw, Prou, Eliot, or Aldous Huxley are 
unread in India, but that their influence on contemporary 
Thuan literatore à negligible In comparison with that of the 
an mentioned above, "Tagore is the only waiter in contem- 
porary India whote work dows understanding and sssimi 

BE higher ci Baropean literature, The adn venite, 
‘under the guidance of Europeans and Indians trained in Europe, 
try to improve tart, but thet influence hardly extends beyond. 
the examination halland their curriculum beyond Tennyson and 
Browning. Tn the field of creative work they seem to beable to 
do Tittle mote than to perpetuate the voice of Wordeworth’s 
spirit ofthe woods and che trickle of Tennyson's ile tears. For. 
the poetry of Wordnvorth and TTeanyton it reduced to little 
more then thi in the textbooks. 

Tntellectalityand realism ae thetwo greater things Western 
Jiterature could give to India. Growing out of religion and 
remaining almost entirely confined to religion, vernacula 
tare of the past had little contact with the actualities of life, 
Te had even glorified as virtue the depravity that had made it 
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‘escape from life, The result was that it was platitudinous, con- 
vention-ridden, and devoid of substance, variety, and virility, 
Since the nineteenth century it hat been more in touch with 
life than i was before, but not as much as one would with it to 
be. Both in Tagores poetry and elsewhere it sill lives upon 
facile emotion and sentiment, and shirks the rigours of intellec- 
tual work. Tagore has not imported ftom Europe the intel- 
lectual and scientific objectivity which Indian literature needs, 
bot only the sentimental langours and affectations ofthe Celtic 
‘Twilight and the misty vaguenew of Macterlinckian ymbe 
Asin the pat, Indian writers are stillvesking escape from reality, 

to the old-fuhioned devotionalism of native 
eed, demodé, decadent, or inferior aspects 
‘of European literature are providing à new refuge, liolated 
‘groups of young writes, such a» the Parichaya group of Cal- 
cutta, have perceived that a change is necem, and ae trying 
to bring it about with the help of the advanced literature of 
contemporary Europe, But they are not succeeding, mainly 
for the reason that there is no counterpart to that literature im 
Tndian thought and life of the prevent day. 

Indian literature will not acquire reality and vitality until it 
is rescued from the academic, priently, and well-to-do classet 
in whow keeping it haa degenerated so long, and becomes wide 
enough to include the consciousness of the working people of the 
country. Only the hard realities of life of thote people, and the 
practicality, zeal, and freshness they pomis, will effectively 
destroy the mystical-devotional obsession Indian literature has 
inherited from the patt, and the sentimental-aesthetic postur- 
ings it has acquired ftom modern Earopo. For that a radical 
change in the political, economie, and social structure of the 
country will be necessary. The chief hope for Indian vernacular 
literature lies in the struggle that has already commenced for 
tuch a change. 
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INDO-BRITISH CIVILIZATION 


Mosr of the previo chapters have deal with aspects of Indian 
civilization previous to the British occupation, Until the end 
of the cighteenth century physical and linguistic dificulties 
ere suficien to account forthe comparatively small influence 
Which Indis exerci pon the Western world, We mast now 
consider the lant phase of Indian history, during which the whole 
country has been brought, province by province, State by State, 
ander the control or under tho indirect influence of the British 
Government, Within the lar century ome millions ofeducated 
Tndians have learnt English, and the physical barrier preventing 
cay intercourse with the West have been substantially reduced, 
Te might have been expected that Indian philosophy, literature, 
and art would have received at last a fuller appreciation in 
Europe; and that vome new form of civilization might have 
developed from the clove contact between England and India 
(Unfortunately it mut be conf ened thatthe last 10 years have 
roved the most diappointing, and in some ways the mott 
ere in Indiam history. The English, working ot domiciled 

have not provided a good channel for spreading abroad 
valuable elements of Indian culture, Even more sur- 
prising ib the poverty of the harvest from this hybrid civiliza- 
tion, from Indians working under English influence, or from 
English inspired by India and the Indian peoples. 

"The fure must be mcribed chiefiy to the conditions of 
European colonization. Apart from temporary raiders India 
fad uoallyabrorbed and animated her Asnticinvaders. These 
entered from the north, and aimed at conquest and settlement. 
“The Europeans, when they began to come east during the lat 
thee centuries, were not impelled by pressure of population, 
sod only to a small extent by imperial ambitions, Neither 
France, Holland, nor England have ever seriously considered 
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as colonins da pruplenanit, bat only as 
tain estan, Portugal, with he vidom of mam con 
Tenon, began to colonize in India with some object of building 
ps new Chrntan ciation, Her government deliberately 
couraged the growth of« hybrid Chrivcin population, but 
Ber efort did not pass the experimental mage. “The other in- 
ade fom temperate mace came original as adem, and 
Continued at sole and adiminintracorn but they never made 
Panch attempt to foree their religlon or civilization pon Indis, 
‘This typically nineteenth-century form of colonization vends 
to destroy the exiting social structure, without encouraging 
the development of any new culture. ‘Here wete seca ie 
cumstances which exaggerated this defect in Brith Indit- 
‘Daring the later bal of che eighteenth century, when the 
British Government began to accept some responsiblity for the 
terior commitment of the Bant India Company, Indian 
tivation was a tower ebb. "The reip of the Mughal 
inire lt he coat at ce mercy of adventure and ar 
Jordi Civil war and genera) disorder cused the complete mb- 
mergence of d those at which foot in times of peace, The 
Engish who Arst went out to Benga, Madras, and Bombay 
annot be seriowiy blamed for neglecting noch Ian eure 
‘etl vive, Most ofthe Company t erant were lady. 
‘venture only anxious to “shake the pagoda tree” and collect 
Shat profit they could out of the prevailing anarchy but fiom 
the fe here were af who sought che company of educated 
And tock an inerent in their thought and achievements 
Some account of this bas been given in the frst chapter of thir 
Book. Tes enough for our parpone to recall vhat Warren Hast- 
ingt encouraged Pandin and Mavivies, His motives may have 
Been pard utilitarian, but he helped in 1781, o found e Cl 
atta Madusa for Islamic sendien, while another of the Comi- 
[any servants tookaconierable hare in nanching the Sans 
College st Benaes in 1792. Theie enl administrator were 
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reprehensible from many points of view, but they did not 
aser fom the eelfrighteoomes and strong Christian pre- 
judices which were so marked amongst Englishmen im India 
om abont 1830 onwards. They found Hindu religious thought 
ind Muslim Jaw in a state of decadence, and certainly did not 
discourage them., They even tried, without any great enthusiasm, 
to revive them. There was little literature being produced in 
any part of India daring the later part of the eighteenth cen- 
ary ahe Bengali renasance was sach ater but there was a 
efie choo of orientalis amongst the Englishmen who fit 
ment to Bengal. Sir Wiliam Jones, Sir Charles Wilkins, and 
Colebrooke were followed by men like Horace Wilson ana James 
Prinsep. They weze all men of great eruditio, who ‘simed at a 
‘union of Hindu and European leaning’ and did much tointro- 
nce the ancient Sanskrit anes tothe Western world. Tf they 
failed to find much in contemporary Indian literature or philo- 
sophy which interested them, isa east posible that the reason 
as because there was very Tittle to find. 

“The question of English trestment of Indian craftsmanship 
han, unfortanately, been obscured by later political controversy, 
bat the mme general considerations apply, There have always 
been. two distinct types of craftsmen in India—those making 
commodities needed by vilagen, and the far smaller group 
‘working for the wealthy and for export. The history of the 
former, sill a large proportion of the Indian population, is 
hardly rlerat, and it wer many years before they encountered 
serioes competition from machine-made good, either imported 
tr made in India, The position of the specialist craftsmen had 
begun to degenerate before the battle of Plassey. The impetus 
which the Mughals had given to architecture wa exhausted by 
the time of Aurangeb, and there was little building during the 
intetted period which followed his death. The tradition sur- 
vived, bur only obecurely, ‘The makers of loxury goods eufered 
‘equally fom the disturbed times which had ruined so many of 
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the princes and landed aristocracy, replacing them by upstarts 
clinging precariously to place and power. ‘The extention of 
direct rule over most of India only hastened a process which 
had already gone far before 1760. The export trade had alio 
begun to decline before that date. Malins from Daces, bro- 
cades Gom. Abmadibid, bandana fom Miurshidibäd, shawls 
from Kashmir, and similar goods intended for à leured cl 
ad been rent to Europe for hundreds of years, but by the 
cightecath century "mercantil theories were widely accepted, 
and a kind of ‘economic nationalism’ developed which became 
sore intense during the Napoleonic period. The East India 
Company made a profitable busines from the distribation of 
such goode throughout Europe—their sale in England itself 
had never been great—but they found themselves blocked by 
tarifs and prohibition in nealy every county, including Eng- 
Jand itself. ‘The Company encouraged the mancficture of such. 
goods in the limited part of India over which it exercised con- 
trol, and the British Government after 176o merely maintained 
the same policy which it had adopted as eariy as 1720. The 
Indian urary" export trade was ruined by the development of 
better craftsmanship in Europe, and by economic theories op- 
posed to the export af bullion, especially for imports which were 
not strictly utilitarian. 

‘The charge, so frequently made from nationalist platforms, 
that the British deliberately destroyed » fourthing Indian 
civilization, wil not bear examination. Ie has obscured the real 
charge against Britich rule, which is that after the restoration 
of pence throughout the peninsula, when the civilized arts might 
have been expected to fourth once more, and the craftsman 
return to his hereditary activities, the new rulers filed lamen- 
tabiy to achieve a ‘union of Hindu and European learning’, or 

1 Tie quein ro ie mit concern enemas, dca t tome ng 
in Thomson and Carat Rine and Fun of Bridal in Tdi, 
meos 
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to give any scope to the technical skill and knowledge inherent 
tnenget the people. With the gradual pacification and settle- 
nent of. il Tadia south of the Sutlej, there developed a new 
ind mort unfortunate attitude towards the Indian population 
monget the Englishmen who began to come out East as ad- 
fninitrtor, busines men, and soldiers. Former invaders had 
Tertod down,brought up their Zales in India, and either were 
“Seorbed bythe Hindu system, of ike the Moslems, introduced 
“tne religion which spread saficiently to give them a zeal hold 
fa the country, The English did none of these things. From the 
fint the Eornian and the 'eountry-bred! were despised, ‘The 
one of the administration and of the expatriated community 
wasser by fresh contingents of Englishmen, coming from a land 
‘which wat icf rapidly changing- 

"The Eas Indis Company in early days patronized both the 
Hinda and Muslim religione. Offices were open on Sunday 
but coved on Indian holidays Troops were paraded ín honour 
of Hinda deities. A coconut was solemnly broken at the 
Beginning of each monsoon, and British oficials assisted in the 
management of Hindu religious trusts. This phase ended carly 
in the nineteenth century. The Company gave up being ‘wet 
mune to Vidi, and 'eburehwarden to Jggernaut, Thead- 
niitation becime strietly secular, and hence more and more 
dootin acountzy wherereigion permeates every human activity. 
In the meantime the evangelical revival in England, he rapid 
evelopment of industry and science, the social reforms of the 
‘hte, and the breaking up of the English caste system were 
ail reflected in the changed outlook of a new generation of 
oficiale. Like Macaulay they came to Indis, often for only a 
few enis endowed with a fall consciousness of racial superiority. 
Already in 1817 some of the more brosd-minded civilians ike 
Sie Thomas Munro, were protesting against the new tendency. 

Foreign conquerors have wrested the natives with violence, but none 
has treated them with 1o mneh scorn as we; none have stigmatized 
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the whol peopl o sore iu, icq of os sd 
fee on atc ia fr 
otonlywgentons Se mpl, td te dan oae 
fic ude nr Ginn” 

“The tugae over the employment of Indian inthe adie 
sesion was paralleled by the controversy betwen ‘Anglc 
and “Orientalis, wich was to afet te wele forare attirude 
f the British in Tadia towards indigenous literatore, art, and 
osse. The dispute came tos hed ve a comparatively anall 
tater, the allocation of a grant of (10,900 a pa which de 
Company had been forced to make to educadoa st the ine of 
the renewal offs charter in 1815. The grant had ceained 
dormant for some yan bt inthe thirties fra dipost? brought 
to + head the diereneer beoven to sco of thought da 
the Indian Government, a in that maali section of educated 
Bengalis who were articalate. Tt was not a matter of mas edt- 
cation, which few Governments then considered to be thet 
responsibilty, but of rubeidizing higher education. Behind tk 
minor dispute lay the fandamental gestion of pc hethar 
England should try to Build upon the exiting foundations of 
nói lenguage, philosophy, sienos, and crafemnthip, ce 
whether the Government shoul start atei, giving edvented 
Tndians a European education, which, according tothe tae 
tion Theory then popular, woul gradually percolate dawn to 
the rt of the commisit] 

"Many factors helped in the deftat of the “Orientali, Bengal 
vot an unlucky fel of biel, There were fof those ise 
tigas of Indian Ski and energy which abound în many par 
Gf the country. ‘The lol Madina were uneducated, thir 
Mauris were the deedeat hangenvon lft over fom the col- 
Jape of Mughal rate. Hindikn war en at ka worn in Bengal, 
turds new generation of Brith oficis watt raking 
to sone oft le defenablearpeci. The younger Englsinen 
believed fomiy that they were dealing with “a decomposed 
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society’, hopelessly corrupt, and they were supported in that 
idea by a group of reformist Bengalis, of whom Ram Mohan 
Ray web the best known, ‘The ‘sottee’ eontrovery had impor- 
tant rections. The unhappy arguments against its abolition, 
hich were used bys leader of the ‘Orientals’, Horace Wilton, 
did much to ruin their cause, Besides the sabamerana ite other 
unfortunate aberrations of Hinduism were coming to light, ae 
the Brith administration spread and became more settled, 
Female infanticide was discovered to be prevalent; child mar- 
zingen, untouchability, and such sxvage survivals a8 the meriah 
tactics added to the general prejudice. On the postive side 
the ‘Orintalist were handicapped by the general decadence of 
Indian civilization, Sach religions teaching at had survived wat 
bycurentst, and neglected. Keshab Chandra Sen, writing of 
his boyhood describes how 

he ancient poss of the country the famous rende of nomero 
Hinda secs had Jong been dieralied, The Velas and Upenishads 
sree seal books, Al that we knew ofthe immoral Mababhart, 
“Ramapans or the Bhagavad Gita war ftom execrable translations into 
poplar Bengli, which no sepectable yong men was suppted to 


ra? 











eacus literature was at on equalj low ebb. For two 
centuries there had been no Hind! or Martha poetry to come | 
pure with the work of Tulast Dis or Takis. 

"The routofthe'Crientalis war completed byone ofthe two | 
Englishmen of literary genius who have spent any time in Inia, 
‘Macaulay entered int the fay with the most superficial know- 
edge but with immense gusto. Like Mr. Rudyard Kipling half 
a centuzp later, he lent his great powers to voicing the prejudices 
of his Jem articulate countrymen, marooned in a country for | 
whieh they had little sympathy. 


The question sow before ur is simply whether, when ie îs in our 
power to tesch thie language, we sal teach Iangonges in which by 
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sea coon dhe no ke ny jet dame 
to be compared to our owm; whether, when we can teach Buropern 
Sience, we shall ench eywema which by vrireral confenion whenever 
they difer from thot of Eirope difer for te von; and whether, 
when we can patronize sound philosophy and te hatory, we hall 
Tountenanes at she publie expense medical doctrine whith won dee 
race an Englich farrier, astronomy which would mow bghter im 
{is at an English boardig-echool, histor abounding with kings thirty 
Fet high and seigns 30000 years long, and geography made sp of 
sea cf treacle and test of batter? 





Macaulay's sonorous Minute on Education served a double 
purpose. It helped to win an immediate victory for che "Angli 
‘Gate and its generalizations coming from a man of such repute, 
appeased the conscience af those oficiala who dimly recognized 
a great Seld of leaming from which they were cut off by 
linguistic and other obstacles. Nessy everything with which 
this prevent hook has dealt was included in Macaulay's sweeping 
condemnation—the Indian epics, Hinda and Buddhist philo- 
Sophy, the scienee and craftmanship which raised and adorned 
her great buildings, the Ayurvedic system of medicine, and the 
traditions of a people ‘civilized and cultivated; cultivated by 
sll the arte of polished life while we were yet in the woods’. 
Macaulay in India might with advantage have recalled his 
Burke. 

"There were other reasons which account for the succes af 
the ‘Anglicists’. For the quarter of a century which preceded 
the Mutiny, although much af the country was settled, the 
administration remained chiefly occupied în minor wars, and 
the pacification of new territory, The Government was con- 
tinually shore of money end obseed with the ides of building 
‘up a prosperous country upon the runs of the old anarchy. Te 
‘was typical of these times thst Bentinck as Governor-General 
should have seriously considered the demolition of the Tij 
Mahal and the sale ofits marble, He ‘was only diverted because 
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he test auction of materials from the Agra Palace proved un- 
actor! Indien civilization seemed a subject only fit for. 
The antiquary, and had lirle interest for the new generation of 
een and rather narrow Christians who began to fl che higher 
placos in the administration—men like Charles Grant, Edwardes, 
Outram, Aitchison, andthe Lawrences. They were wildly opti- 
misi, and prepared to apply to all India Macaulay's astound- 
ing ‘belie that if our plane of education are followed up, there 
il mot be « sigle idolater among the respectable classes in 
Bengal thirty years hence, And this will be effected without 
any cort to prowlytve; without the smallest interference in 
‘he religious liberty; merely by the natural operation of know- 
edge and reflection? There was, of course, some reaction 
against thee extravagances. Englih became the oficial lan- 
guage of India in 1835, but by 1855 the necd for vernacular 
Education was folly recognized, especially in the north. ‘Those 
diss who had supported the demand for an English educa- 
‘ion showed litle inclination to become Christians, and Deben- 
Granath Tagore led a ‘counter-reformation’. As the English 
spread over India they came into contact with more indepen- 
ent and stubborn types than they had met ìn Bengal, and they 
found in the north and the Deccan the visible evidence of a 
comparatively recent Indian administration and civilization. 
But again India’s evil tar wos in che ascendant. Just as there 
‘were signs of a return to a more balanced outlook the Mutiny 
fecarted, Its suppresion, and the measures taken to prevent 
recurrence, caused a bretch between the two races which has 
never been adequately reogaized by English historian. A food 
of Englishmen came out to Tadia after 186o filled with a strong. 
Facial antipathy to the inhabitants of the country, and from the 
resulting bitternes developed Indian Nationalism, whieh has 
always boen a racial as much as a political movement, 

‘From this time until very recent years the administration 

"BB Hoel ada Sep 
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remained conpltdy doc. Tt way in De Tae’ pas 
trough tm Engad and gente pple anonded Of 
end By the epi Blah ace ed fen op ay ids 
Sf edicit Ina bconing Wonenizel Chri, id of 
‘he mus fllorng nbl ate en ro fad eligi The 
ovement phere of acon wa rici deiner Wilin 
ici i e Ddis Suter wo e goteitom wy tas 
ining tro St ofthe com as rint barometr wit the 

‘Ota Tad cl sre ars Rod Sample t the nln in 
Be ada: Ove teeing tee we weld exec 
Jenties aleng the Engh mode prd eam tatam 
Jen kena aad ge, bald offen and oc 
Tao end ether ovo fr de Eni rude, bt 
tissu wi dh val origin i of oan Tat 
I paley wild ted in wel wid e Iia jte pg 
AI tien, anii te commodi hl vien dat 
e Mey ad ben carly ecnive Goverment tei. 
eile ay prec nde Diti ciat. The Engl 
Mason edi s ameme sus vid amd micum, 
| Stc plecrvig the wel cst of ndog, cum 








mensality, and mutual control by members. The officials had 
Bittle need, the traders and soldiers had little inclination, to 
co-operate with Indian in the subjects with which this Book 
is mort concerned. The Indien Christians, mostly living in 
the extreme south, were too few in numbers and too little 
accepted into Anglo-Indian life to provide any real contacts 
‘wich che Indian population. ‘Towards the end ofthe nineteenth 
‘century it was becoming obvious that the English in India had 
‘nothing in common with the growing mass of educated Indians, 
and as 2 measure of their failure they emphasized, without much 
Justification, their special interest in the literate peasantry, 
"The history of Indian architecture during the last hundred 
years provides a usefal commentary. The English have left a 
Permanent mark upon India by their canals, roads, and railways 
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“honestly and efficiently made, They ad, however, litle urge 
{o build for the futare, Oficals, business men, and soldiers 
‘were all birds of passage, intending to make their homes in 
England and seldom spending even their working life in the 
sme Indian tation’. Soon after the Mutiny they tended to 
zive np the ides that India would become a Christian country, 
lind during much of the century they were uncertain about the 
fature of British role. Some of the highest offcere—Viceroye 
and Provincial Govemors—only stayed five years in India 
Te was mfficient to put up a bungalow in which to live, 
some offices in which to work, and, rather grudgingly, a few 
Churches in which the expttristed Englishman could worship 
is expetisted deity. There were none ofthe sual motives for 
erecting fine permanent buildings, except possibly to provide an 
imposing residence for a Viceroy or Governar. ‘The engineers, 
to whone department all building was entrasted, were dominated 
by the same ides of Indian art asthe higher officials who gave 
them ther order, "To them Indian art ‘meant no more than 
A pretty chintz, a rich brocade, or gorgeous carpet, fantastic 
carving, or curious inlays and an ancient architecture fiscinating 
tothe archaeologist and tourist with its reminiscences of bygone 
pomp and splendour, but an extinct art useless for the needs 
And ideals of our prowic and practical times.” They came 
out East, wih little technical training but some general ideas 
fathered from Victorian England. These they modifed slightly 
to mit Indian materials and conditions, developing that un- 
leming ayle which is irzeverentiy known as "dab bungalow- 
Bothie’. The few eccentrics who suggested that India might 
sil contain craftsmen with valuable traditions and a style better 
ed to the country were completely overwhelmed by oficial 
approval and septic, Ie was not until the time of Lord 
Curzon, well into the present century, that the ancient build- 
ings were thought worthy of protection, preservation, or study, 
"EB Havel Indian Seniptare and Paintings P- 4- 
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and even Curzon’ interest in Indian art was almost entirely 
archaeological. Of the two buildings in which he took a keen 
personal interest—the Victoria Memorial and the Military 
Secretariat in Caleutts-the fi wat entrasted to an English 
architect, who produced ‘an archaeological essay on Kedleston 
Hall and the Radcliffe Library at Oxford”; the second, part of 
which was the subject of a prize competition, Š a queer pro- 
duction in a ‘pseudo-renaissance” style, Lord Curzon’ term of 
office did, however, synchronize with the zise of a new schoo! 
of artistic criticism in India. ‘The lat thirty year» has been 
marked by a far better appreciation of the continuity and 
achievements of Indisn craftsmanship. 

The Public Works Department began to function after the 
‘Mutiny, a the height af the reaction against everything Indian. 
"The highest officers were not inclined, the subordinates had no 
opportunity, vo encoarage indigenous knowledge and skill, Any 
Tndian craftsman who might hope for a post worth more then 
three pounds a month had to go to Rurki for training. ‘There 
he imbibed a contempt for Indian architecture, as having merely 
fan archaeological interest, and he acquired a very inadequate 
knowledge of English architecture at one of its worst period 











ings at 
their master-masons. Government activities in India cover such 
a wide field, private building such a limited one, that this policy 
simos: killed the Indiam tradition. The hereditary craftsman, 
however, will continue at his trade until he ie forced down to 
that dead level of Indian living, the standard of the small cul- 
‘vator. In the Indian States he could still get work, Palaces, 
such as those buile for Indian princes at Benares; temples at 
Bhindaban, Hardwar, and Puri; private merchant? houses at 
Bilanir and Mewar show that all through the nineteenth cen- 
‘ary there were Indian builders, without any European training, 
capable of admirable religious and private architecture, well 
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tite to che climate, to the materials of the country, and to 
the tastes of educated Indians, 

"The revival of interest and broader outlook which followed 
Lord Curzon's term of ofice were rcfected in Mr. Sanderson’s 
Report of 1915." He found ‘master matons of Bikunir working 
at e rate of annas 8 to Re 1 dally’, and building a fine row of 
erdum houses on traditional lines, At Jodhpur a mosque, 
at Alwar a railway station, at Jaipur a Hindu temple were being 
bile by men of this type. Ta each case their work makes one 
regret the hideous buildings which defice every Indian town 
Where dere ea cantonment or a civil station 

Anoteon modern Indian architerare prefaced to this Report 
by the Consulting Architect to Goverment suggests that à 
finer view on Indian master-buildors had at least spread to 
‘Sim, bat i was too Iate to prevent the planning of the New 
Delhi being entrusted to English architects, and the War dis- 
couraged any marked change of policy towards indigenous 
talent, 

“Te would be a tag thing åf the architecraral note we sound in 
ou now Capital were to ype the rune India of che present and 
etre, Tn this matter paca and economical considerations seem 
tome to join hands with hove hich are artistie and sentimental. We 
Tare got our are—why wane it? We have got our crafsmen—hy 
employ hean on work fot which they have small sptitude—or (which 
i ènt wond happen) lenve our bert eraftamen owt altogether? There 
ik nothing, as T Tave already sid in an Tian manner of design that 
makes ie only, indeed my own esperience goes to prove that the 
Coie mantas c£ bling i Tada ia Renate orcas ones 
‘Renin, wip should a Westera manner be beld to type mort fittingly 
the spi of the Government of adin? Why shouid the syle of our 
Capital be sch et expron mot strongly tbose allen characterintics in 
the sdiminiseration which etry ea tend more and more to disappear! 
And liy, wy sound again a mone that a sure to dwindle into der 
‘idence it has done before rather an one more ely tobe worthy 

1 Raport on Modern Indian Architecture. 
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susssed by the future genersons of indigenous architect for whore 
Advent we might well make ione duty to prepare” 

‘These are admirable sentiment, but old prejudices are strong. 
“The fature is still uncertain, ‘The partial triumph of national- 
dsm and the prospect of a Federation with some real measure 
of provincial autonomy provide grounds for hoping that the 
Government will now begin to use and organize the Indian 
craftsmen, Ie will, however, be dificul to zevive in British 
India an art neglected so long. In the mesatime New Delhi 
as been completed and stands vas, incongruous, end wholly 
alien to northern India. Tes huge range of offices are so unsuited 
to the climate that they are only used for about half the year. 
Behind them stands the enormous Viceregal Lodge, which it 
‘occupied for two or three months daring che cold weather. In 
Front theroare miles of bungalows and hostels, s hybrid collection. 
New Delhi is in many ways a firring monument to our rule, but 
it will remain as a damnara ereditar for the new Federation. 

An alien Government must build, but has litle need to 
patronize the other craftsmen who cater for a settled aristocracy, 
These hereditary weavers, silk-workers and metal-workers suf- 
fered even more than the matons, ‘The export trade for fine 
brocades and other products hed vanished altogether. The 
internal demand was injured by the upset which followed the 
introduction of British rule and Buropean standarde of taste 
throughout mose of the peninsula. The caste-craftmen were 
not organized to stand the introduction of free competition. 


SA great industry in gold-embroldered shoer, wrote that grent 
authority Sis George Birdwood, flourished in Locknow. ‘They were 
fn demand al ove Ini, for che native Lng of Oud sold not alo 
the shocmaher tout anything but pure gold wire on them. But when 
Wwe annexed the Kingdom, all och rerreios were removed and the 
bazaars of Oudh were at onee Hooded wich the pinchbeck embroidered 
shoe of Debi ad the Lucknow shoerskers were weg sway for ever 
boy the besom office ee" 
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Nezly all of these old crafts disppeared before the rash of 
cheap or showy articles fom abroad, displayed before a new 
type of wealthy Indian. Even the prinest were corrupted by 
heie fimt contact with the West and preferred to spend their 
money on racehorses rather than on patronizing the hereditary 
Craftsmen of thelr States, Some af these may still Þe found in 
Hyderabad, Gwalior, and other State capitals, producing beauti- 
fal work mhich they cannot sell and eking out their exitence 
on the wages of «coal 

"The neglect of Indian craftsmanship can be partly ascribed 
to the poley ofthe Goverment and to the ignorance or the 
Inari oatlock of the expatriated Englihman. The sterility 
of Indian scence and art was partly due to these same causes, 
‘bc ao to the Rostliny which developed between the India 
educated claes and the Engli community. The lattes habit 
of diparaging every Kind of Indian enterprise je probably a 
symptom ofthat own cnsioanen tae their position ia India. 
Ile and thatthe only jusieaion for the had of govern 
trent ipod upon Tadia would be a racial superiority which 
Sealy doesnt exit. Enmity breede enmity. Whatever may 
he the origin of the quarrel there ie no doubt abone Sts reality 
and liters since the middle of the nineteenth century. On 
"le Eng dde i led vo the blind aceeptanee of ruch super- 
pM 
especially after the Mutiny, there war à tendency to react 
‘gui all Western idean, Tn religion thie led to the ‘Back to 
"e Vel movement; a return to an orthodox and sometimes 
thnarantit Hinduism which had its counterpart în many other 
alis of ife. 

"The history of Indian medicine it typical. “There were three 
indigenous systeme—Ayarvedie, Tibii, and Yendut, These un- 
doubtedly contained much that was valuals, including a 
umber of usefal drugs, but, as în European pharmacy of the 
eighteenth century, there was a considerable admixture of 
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superstition. ‘The Ayurvedic system and practice were farther. 
vitiated by restrictions due to the Hinds rales of carte and 
ceremonial cleanliness. But English medical offcer were not 
‘going to worry aboat "medical doctrines which would disgrace 
an English farrier, and the indigenous methods were contemp- 
tuonsly rejected withoat the least consideration of the effect 
which mch a policy wonld have upon the people or the older 
practitioners. Instead of a friendly development and moderniza- 
ton of the old systems, which were ia scene ways suited to the 
country, the Western smd Eastern ideas of medicine became 
vals, With the spread of an intense nationalism there was a 
reaction in favour of Ayurvedic methods, and competition 
between the two schools of thought became a politcal ioe, 
which is not yer settled. 

“The recent history of Indian psinting in some ways resembles 
that of architecture. Those old indigenous craftsmen, the court 
“portrait painter’, were sometimes employed by the early 
‘rabob’, but can now oniy be fonnd in a few of the Indian 
States. Very few Englishmen who went to India in the nine- 
teenth century had any interest in painting; the little patronage 
which they dispensed went to painters in a pseudo-European 
syle. The kind of male which settled over educated India 
seems to have discouraged the development of modem art until 
the growth of the Calcutta school ander Dr. Abinandranath 
“Tagore, Much of their work is wholly admirable, but the Cal- 
cutta group has sufered from being too limited in numbers, 
too dependent on Dr. Tagore, bis brother Goganendranath 
‘Tagore, and a few papile like Asit Kamar Haldar and Nanda 
Lal Bove. Some examples of cheir wock are reproduced in 
De. J. H. Couines Maiors Indiae Arii and E. B. Havells 
“Indian Sculpture ond Pointing. Both Calcutta and Bombay have 
“Are Schools and ie isto be hoped chat che gest techaical ability 
tent amongst so many Indiam races wil Sad better expresion. 
in the freer politic] atmorphere of the farare. At preent both 
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nda art and Indian science tend to become “one-man deep’, 
‘elyng upon the occasional indvidel who seems able to tran- 
send tbe mercie ineo which the country as sank. 

iter i the one ld of Tndo-Brth clare which has 
provided» comparatively Inge barre, though the average 
Foal i noe very good. Tei pecapy signet that India 
S to be a source of inspiration to English poets abont the 
fine when the country came wholly within our jurisdiction. 
‘Shakespeare, Dryden, Southey, Campbell Moore, Shelley, and 
Wordanor wer all ataced by the glamour o an mown 
Tadia; a lnd of romantic dynasties, of tarary and exotic beauty, 
nd of yii relire. To rb ear descendat India hat 
‘come dil and arid nd is which some rather dil and arid 

apend their working lfe. Somme mention has already 
een made cf he Sandi clem im he aly day of the 
Company. Thee connexion with the Bengali reformers might 
Ive ed to Inet bated on a common eulure and tdi 
tio, but the ners ken by Western writers did not survive 
long into the nnereath century. Schopenbase' enum. 
forthe Upentads, Goethe's appreciation of Kalida, lft no 
‘permanent mar on Enropean ertare, Emenon's Brabma, 
Towels Mabmaod she Imege Breaker, and Whitiers Brewing 
of te Sma continued the tradition in America, but the Western 
Sarid did not really take kindly +o Hinda thoaght and Bree 
Tare. Baddkim made a greater appeal in the nineteenth cen- 
tary, amd has had a more delite efect on European thought. 
Tecnsot be ad that the wok ofthe ety Sanat exper or 
later that of Max Maller, ely roosed more chan an immediate 
snd sapetcal interest. 

"The reaction agane Indian ides cu be tico mange che 
cenedinggenrsions of Engishmen in India who fd the urge 
to weie. Sis Wiliam Jones noc oniy produced some admirable 
translations—the best-known being of Hitepadela and Sakuntala 
Hat he alo wron che origiaal and very remarkable Hymns o 
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ities, They show a real attempt to understand 
and appreciate Hindu religious mentality. 
Wap in tena lta bae 
“TW impeneznble gloom of igh intense, 
dasperion, nccesible, tnmnie, 
re ict were infor or forme dpa’, 
‘Banos his own Mind sue’, 
‘As mortal ey (hos falte we compare 
p 
(Swift, at his Jook, 2 shape supremely fiir 
‘Leg’ ino being with «boundes bane, 
"That Sy ne might dae, 


"This phase was not fated to last. His succesors soon began 
to adopt that slightly hostile and smperior attitude which 
characterizes the work of Englishmen wating on Indian sub- 
jects, John Leyden and Bishop Hebe, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, vote verte of some merit, but they both 
viewed India as a land of ancient decaying pomp md of dark 
mysteries. Leyden, like Wellesley, saw and was shocked by the 
infant sacrifices at Sagur. His verse has an undercurrent of 
hostility againat all Hinduism. 

On sergiet Sagor’ detere ise 

Marti wich chicks da and don, 

Moy never morn or starlight smiley 

Not ever beam the sommes sn. 

From about 1836 this tradition had become firmly estab- 
lished. India was the ‘Land of Regret in which Englishmen 
spent years of exile amongst a people half savage, half decadent. 
This iden rans through Leyden’s Ode tox Indian Gold Coin, 
and the works of a number of Anglo-Indian poets of whom 
Sir Alfred Lyall is probably the best remembered. His Medito 
iens of a Hindu Prinse and Siva show an attempt to appreciate 
the Indian point of view, but Lyall was always a stranger in 
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a strange land, Joking with contemptuous pity upon a people 
over whose heade 

‘the deities haver and omarm 
“Like de wild bees heard inthe treetops, or the guts of a gathering 

There vas no reason to expect any great output of literature 
tom the small community of expatriated oficials, soldiers, and 
business mea, Lyall was an exceptionally versatile man, and the 
“Services! chieliy produced histories, works on administration, 
and occasional novels. A few, like Henry Meredith Parker, 
‘wrote light vere in the tradition of Mackworth Praed; these 
‘were the not unworthy foreraanezs of Kipling's Departmental 
Dis. The one considerable Anglo-Indian poet of Victorian. 
times was Sir Edwin Amol who, after a short time spent in 
‘educational work, mde a name for himself as a translator of | 
Indian verse, and as the author of Tie Light of Asia, He wrote 
too ealy and quickly to resch the highest rank, but hundreds 
of thousind in Europe snd America have gained some appre- 
tion of Buddhism from him. 

"Ehe Scripte ofthe Saviour af the Would, 

‘Lard Bath, since Sidharth tye i erth— 
‘a Eucth and Hesvens snd Hels Incomparable, 
Al Hosesrel, Wet, Bot, moz Pil 

‘Tha Teacher of Nirvana an the Law. 

Amongst the historian, James Grant Duff and Mountstuart 
Elphinstone have loft ewe classic works in their History ofthe 
‘Marttar and History of Indias both belong to the generation 
before the Mutiny, Wiliam Hunter, G. O. Trevelyan, and the 
unconventional S, S. Thorburn were administrators who cosld 
write of their work and make it into literature, They have had 
many succesors whose books have never been properly appre- 
cisted in England, No one can hope to wnderrand the im- 
portent formative years which followed the Mutiny without 
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reading Trevelyan's The Competition Villab; the gent problem. 
of Indian indebtedness without Thorburn’s Maulmans and 
Money-lenders in the Punjab and M. L. Darling's The Panjab 
Pensant and Rusticus Loquitur; or Indian education without 
Arthur Mayhew’s work on that subject. A host of works of this 
kind are a by-product of a great bureaucracy. 

Within the English community a new school of writers de- 
veloped, attempting a wider feld than history and administra 
on. Afer che Matiay the population of Anglo-India began. 
to increase very rapidly. New types of Engiishmen went out 
East, including journalists and schoolmasters; they brought 
their wives, and were visited by tourist; within India a domi- 
ciled Englch end Eurasian population was growing in numbers 
md developing a life of its own. These factors encouraged 
the production of fiction, partly for the Indian market and 
partly far those in England who lied to think of India asa 
Country where Englishmen had strange adventures. The Vic- 
torian novelists and dēseriptive writers were really in the direct 
Jine fom those travellers, like Tavernier and Manucd, who 
described India under the Mughals. Earlier British settlers in 
Bengal do not seem to have been much impressed by the 
hazardous nature of their life, bur this aspect appealed forcibly 
to the generation which conquered central and northern India 
and later spread over the Panjab and up to the North-west 
Frontier, The early ‘Nabobs’ accepted the incidents of their 
life with the same indifference as they displayed towards “sattes! 
or the corruption of thelocal rulers. ighteenth-century Europe 
ad vo muuch more in common with contemporary India 

‘Colonel Meadows Taylor made his reputation by Te Con- 
fesons of a Tbug, a typical product of this new school. Tt was 
‘written about 1839, towards the end of the campaign against 
the phawidars, of which Sleeman has also left a good account 
im his Rambles and Recollections. ‘Taylor's later works were 
written after retirement, Tara, Serta, Tippo Sulton, Kess all 
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contain passages of great vigour and show a real understanding 
fof nia, but ate rather swamped by the conventional working 
out of their plora, Saata has a special interest because it marks 
the ttanstion which took place vo rapidly after the Mutiny. 

‘Taylor was pre- Mutiny in kis outlook, and he idealized a mar- 
sage between an Englishman and an Tndian which shocked the 
Anglo-Indi of 1873, when it wes publised.* ‘The British 
rere rapidly developing inso  teparst caste, trongly reinforced 
by the new officials, planters, and busines men who came 
crowding out East after 1860. There was a natural tendency 
for writers to concentrate more upon this colony of their ex- 
petrated countrymen, upon what was then called Anglo-Indian 
Society. Rudyard Kipling had, of coume, a long line of pre- 
decesors ss well at imitators, Few of them are of much im- 
portance, but any ene interested in this subject should consult 
recent monograph by Bhupal Singh, 4 Survey of Avgle-Tudian 
Fiction, in which the author pour coals of fre upon oar English 
heads by rescuing from oblivion a large number of forgotten 
and unreadable books, nearly all of which are grosily offensive 
to his race. 

‘A few of thee are interesting. Mrs. Sherwood had peculiar 
opportunities for knowing the sem side of pre-Mutiny Anglo- 
Indie, Her books are fall of little incidental touches recalling 
that queer society which survived even after the ‘dipping 
Dutchman’, Lord Wiliam Bentinck, had begon his reforms, 
Matthew Amold's brother, W. D. Arnold, went to Indis 
Government serves, and his rather sted novel, Oakfield, 
shows how the new type of Englishman, coming out Hast inthe 
fifties, revolted against the religious and social life of the times 
Aer the Mutiny, when the old ‘Brahmanized? Englishmen had 


+ ati tbe beginning of thin century the word Anglin wa alas 
ed fer he Engi convi rien br mot ted n India Tino 
y ape oe Earn ope —sshage which at edo much 
prr 
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almost disappeared, the new expatriated community began to 
‘ste down confor rou lied tem of ory ft of 
1 rest sdminiatve machine, I ond aord to tg at 
ful settimentaie ovr love Mal, cd on ende mud 
cll condition and tae «md Steet a he native ie 
‘hich foed rod the “nations, or the fara and una nthe 
Teighbouring Jengi. Tridon Prichard Chel of Bulge 
fore Si Honey Conninghen’e Chron of Daye, Pp 
Robinson's Nagar Indic, and te ner Tibe ee my 
Frosor ae typi f dis parl, They re sil adele 
ihr humour and inreing fr de ipis they throw Spon 
She busca daring the mon wate elf aud ware 
Sra of British rale, from about 170 tthe end of he eet] 
"Tue gres prt of Rudyard Kipling’ fadi von dicc 
jn dis addon thong it is Tuminated by his own genius and 
enforced by s Inorieig of Idi curse loy 
and jungle- toe. Mach o di he probly scored from hie 
"ads Lockwood Kiplag, whose But sa Mania Juda x 
wende sorde fim hich many have dena pe 

Xipligs infence or Nis qeenion cm ard be crg- 
gest. Mary Englümcn, apecily anenpt te diecly 
conecte wi Indi, ft a one aterprer war need or 
"scudo phenomase, Bd Rl i Indi, Kipling p- 
Td ie acte erporian ina mammer mes Stern © 
Fia pide, rad i fme. tat of fiction and bt vene — 
sii yeeeady iit, Coningia Inda aa oup Ran, 
Re wed cs fem esa a jum in Lahore snd Sila 
From ‘this rather sender acquaintance with the cont hs 
marvloudy fri ind povted st kor storks and rene 
"RC erc o suc inis bli dut ie gea wol 
proportionate valme to his interpretation of Taha life, He 
Bnew tae garton towns of northern Tadia and the hil satione, 
Hi eomparatiny humble position on a Tocil newpaper gere 
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him an imight into the sub-castes of Anglo-India—the sub- 
‘ordinate railway employees and the domiciled European and 
Eurasian families, Apart from his Jungle’ books, the greater 
‘att of his Indian fction and verse it concerned with these two 
tiny commanitie the oficial and military officer, and the 
subordinate Ruropeans and Eurasiana, Round them surges the 
immense sea of Indians, but nearly all of this subjected race 
‘ho appear a individuals are minor characters, mostly domestic 
servants or women kept by Englishmen, The few educated 
Indians who come into his pages seem to have been introduced 
to satiny the deep-seated prejudices of the English in In. 
Alors of them are, n the old achool phrase, tent up for 
bad’, and Kipling allowed himself the most astounding genera- 
iion about Indian duplicity and mendacity, or the physical 
cowardice of certain racen, Even in the two novels which tako 
a wider sope and deal more directly with Indian life—Kin 
and The Neulabhe—the Tndiane are all drawn ‘in the fa’ as 
‘types not human beings, wheres the Europeans or the country- 
‘bred Kim ate vo indubitably drawn ‘inthe round’. ‘The one 
ponille exception, the old Lama, isnot relly an Indian. Not 
‘until he had lft India for many years could Kipling rid himself 
of that obveson, driven into the minds of all Englishmen who 
went Enst before the War, that a denial of racial superiority was 
the one deidìy sin. Xim is a wise and also a comparatively 
mellow book, but Kipling had to make his young hero assert his 
pperiority as a ‘Sahib over Hurree Chander Mookerjee, the 
Bengali, though the latter was his departmental superior. 
Kipling can hardly be ssid to have founded a school, but 
attitude towards India is followed by nearly all of the novelists 
who followed him. Some of these, like Mes, Steel, Mrs, Perrin, 
F. E. Penny, and 'Sydney Caron Grier, are very capable 
‘writer, but they have the same tendency to make their rel 
characters Europeans, while Indiane form a shadowy back- 
aground, types rather than human beinge, Edmund Candles 
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Siri Ram, Revolutonst is a very interesting attempt to “get 
inside the skin’ ofan Indien student, bu is marred by the con- 
temptuous dislike of the educated Indian which marks the same 
author's later work Abdication. Nor can it be said that English 
writers have been more successful in dealing with Indian 
peasants and craftsmen. Leonard Woolfs Village in the Jungle 
stands quite alone in this las, and was written about Geylon, 
Te may be interesting to compere other European literature in 
this respect, Couperus, writing of the Dutch East Indies, har 
something of Kipling’s outlook, and a few French writers have 
det soccenfully with the higher-class Mualims in thelr Empire, 
"There is, however, a definite group of French novelists, the 
grande brousse school, who have tried to portray the mentality of 
negroes and of literate Muhammadans, ‘There e no English 
equivalents to René Maran's Basmala, Victor Sulagen’s 
Iménoriaus, and Eberbarde Danr Ponbre chaude e iam 
‘or to uch negro studies us Matias Lebland’s Ulysse Cafe and 
Zézdre, ox Joneph's Roman oral dan weir. 

Of lster yarı E, M. Fonrter and Edward Thompeon hive 
‘written novels dealing’ with Anglo-Indim le in which the 
Indian characters have not been supernumerary ator, dragged 
on to the stage in various guises 10 add a little Jocal colour, 
A Passage 19 India snd An Indian Day are for thin reucn out- 
‘standing novels amonget the mas of pont-Kipling fiction. A few 
Englishmen, working in Indian, have also attempted in literature 
‘he ame Westernized forme of Indian ert which are tobe found 
amongst some of the modern Indian printer. By far the most 
successful are the worka of F. W. Bain, A Digit of the Moon and 
Tn the Groat God's Hair sre adenirable examples in a genre whicb 
‘would wot bear much analyeis, but in themselves stand out 
amongst che mast of Anglo-Indiaa litertare as would a painting 
by Gogendra Nath Tagore in an exhibition of Anglo-Indian art. 
C. A. Kincaid a less subtle weiter, but his Sori Kriss of 
Dwarka and other stories show an appreciation of that mass of 
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Hindu folk-lore and fable which is a sealed book to mose 
Englishmen. 

Tn considering the Indian writers in English a tribute must 
be paid to the extraordinary brilliance with which certain Indian 
races overcome linguistic 
Kamiti Brahmins, Madra 
cession of capable' journalist 








d publicists, who have served 
the nationalist cause by writing clear and trenchant English 


prore—Tihi, Ghokhale, Arabindo Ghose, Ranade, Sarendra 
Nath Banerjes, R. C. Dutt, N. C. Kelkar, Pherozshah Mehta, 
and a host of other writers havo shown that Indian English can 
develop into a powerful weapon of attack, But polemical writing 
can only with great dificulty reach the level of literature, and 
very little in likely to survive from the vast mass of political 
and economic articles and books which have been produced i 
India during the last half-century. Tt in unfortunate that the 
jh connexion has not inspired many Indians to try their 
handa at fiction, Even written from the nationalist standpoint 
i of attack. $, M. 
wrote Hinde: 
pore during the height of the anti-Partition agitation, bue it is 
Rabindranath Tagore's novels were written in Bengali and 
o hardly come within the scape of thie chapter, but translations 
Of The Home and World, The Wrach, &c bave provided many 
Wentemers with an insight into Indian life which is unobtain- 
ble from biographies, histories, or controveriial writing, and 
add to one's egret that the few Indiane who have written 
fiction should have usually adopted conventional themes and 
produced work which is anly too clearly derivative, Dhan 
Gopal Muterjs My Brother Face is an admirable account, 
ponitly autobiographical, of a Bengali returning to his country 
after some year’ absence. It is pethape significant that this 
book; with its remarkable freedom and scope, should have 
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boen written by an Indian who has spent so much of hit Tife 
abrond. Sie Hari Singh Gonr it a reformer of courage and 
originalisy, but chis wosld hardly appear in His Oniy Lone. Sir 
Jogindrs Singh has written a capable but not very interenting 
historical romanes, Ner Yaban; P. A. Madhariaks Thillat 
Govindan approaches nearer to Being the self-tevelatory novel 
which would be so valuable; finally there are two new writers 
hose work sogges that Indian author are bginning tou 
what an enormous field lies open to them in ther villages in 
the complications of their cate sytem, and in the liver of 
‘working men and women. I, S Venkstarara's Margam the 
Tilers excent, while Malk Re Anand The Coli and The 
Untoucable axe probably the most important and promising 
Booka ever written in English by an Indian- 

"The Indian poet who hare written ín Eaglüh are a mill 
but very interesting group. Periit a ting tht one should 
fist mention Henry Derodio,« Buraan or, the would now. 
bo ella, am ‘Anglo-Ledian’ poet who lied ín Cales during 
the fine quarter ofthe nineteenth century. He died when he 
‘wat 23, bu he managed to mak his mark at «teacher, upset 


_ conventional Calesta by Ka modern ide, and leve a mode 


volume of verie— ever, scil writing, but obvioaly derivati, 
owing much to Keats amd Shelley. He found Greece in the 
abstract more inspiring than Indis, but attempted one long 
poem called the Faker of Fanghera, which suggests that India 
might have found, in this lad of mixed parentage, a poet who 
could ultimately have given st the spirit of the traditional 
Indian culture fuubioned into Engiüh vene. During the re- 
mainder of the century an occasional Bengali young man or 
woman would develop the asthentic lyric note as a result of a 
contact with English literature, and in mor cases with England 
itself. The two sisters Tora and Aru Datt wrote extraordinarily 
fuent and gracefal verse while they were still in their teens, and 
‘hen died vrith their great promise anfulilled. Some of their 
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best wori appeared in 4 Sheaf gleaned in Prench Feld a series 
of adaptations and translations, This inclades those lines by 
Aru Dutt which first attracted the attention of Edmund Gone, 
Sil barred thy doors? "The far east glemme 
"The moring wiad blow fresh md free. 
Should ot the hour tha wake the roe 
‘Awaken sho thee? 
Ah is Es Lh Ot 
Lighe ie the diy 
Song, in the ack of pains srg, 
Anis ny lea, tue Lon. 
‘Apart we mi oar nature’ goal, 
Way wwe to chest our dean? 
Was not my love made for thy ul! 
"Thy besaty for mine eyes? 


Toru Dutt Anciens Ballads of Hindustan seldom reaches 
ch height, but the longest of ber poem Savitri, greta 
"at, ike Dera he abo ipit have gound inspiention ia her 
com country, ifthe had reached toa more mature age. She 
and her ser were lot Between two words, ‘The seme also 
smut be wld of «later Bengal poet, Manmohan Ghose, Like 
hin brother Arabindo, the great nationalist, he was educated in 
England, and mort of is Lave Sonrond lois and Sons of Love 
and Death spring from thia eariy experience, and many fom hie 
affection for che English countryside, He returned to Inda and 
sm academic life, He had that entra portion of eniity whic 
mada him an exile in England, and then doubly an exile în Tadia, 
‘Athos nthe crnls only 
‘Ob, oe 
Where the wiše earth ripples, 
[ren E 
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There ponen of verre enl, 

Watching dost thou lan? 
No sot there fo thou wouldst meet 

‘By some el ome hedgerow fe 
Sweet objects, ah! t00 keenly sweet 

"With the memmory af her; 
Hen, that from their perfume know 

Not à woodbine, not a rose! 

No, not theret 


From thore Indians who are ‘English educited’, and more 
especially from those educated in England, there hus been a con- 
ant mccesn of minor poet the excellence of whose work 
las hardly been appreciated in post-War Kotope or Ames, 
‘The trouble in that they are definitely minor poets, admirable 
in their technigue, Bue without very much to y; Hring in an 
age not much interented in a form of art which so many have 
acquired. Harindnmath Clattopadhays, Aninda Coomam- 
mamy, Feridoon Kabraji, and many other have written 
thoroughly competent verne, which in Victorian times might 
have received a recognition which would have encouraged them 
to write more, The bast of these later poss i undoubtedly 
Sarojini Naida. Like so many of her generation she han found 
politiet more enthnilling than poetiy, but ike Manmohan 
Ghose she has the authentic lyrical note, and was fortunately 
permed by Sir Edmund Gorse to write of Indian i 
What Jonger nend hath the of lovdlinem, 
Whom Death has parsed from her lord's caresi? 
Of glimmering obet Iha rainbow-tangled min, 
Of plesming gian o jemet on her wisn, 
nons or fet pen to det er head, 
Or aine gland to aor hr ted! 
Ponibly English is not good medium for expresing Indian 
thought. Certainly no vene in this language has the euen- 
tial grestnens or the permanent importance of Rabindranath 
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‘Tagore’s Bengali poems, or Muhammad Iqbal’s extraordinarily 
interesting Penian mystical poetry? 

"The foture o Indo-Britih culture is as uncertain as ite past 
‘been disappointing. There are no signs that the exaggerated 
nationalism of the present day is a phase likely to pam quickly 
away. The next ten year may wel see Hind! substituted for 














artificial barriers which more than counterbalance the effects 
of easier communications, Nothing is gained by ignoring the 
enmity which exists between educated Indians and educated 
Englishmen, Much of the world's future depends upon a sol 
tion of this futile and unnecessary quarrel. Tt is hoped that this 
small book, written by Indian and English har 

remove one cause of that quarrel, which it 
lure to appreciate the old traditional culture of the people 
th ote dering he of Mowe county iw ol intr 
ingle, 
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‘MAP SHOWING TRADE ROUTES FROM INDIA TO THE LEVANT 
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